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HE REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY must 
cause considerable surprise because of the views expressed in 
regard to the advisability of substituting bank currency in the place 
of notes issued by the Government. None of the propositions for the 
reform of the financial system and the enlargement of the note-issuing 
function of the banks meets with his approval. 

The chief ground of his opposition to the ‘‘ plans and propositions 
for the modification of our currency and banking systems which are 
now, and for some time have been, the subject of economic and gen- 
eral discussion throughout the country,” is that ‘‘in their present form 
they seem to ignore the interests of bank depositors, with whose pro- 
tection the Comptroller is peculiarly charged.” 

The Comptroller does not think that there exists any such condi- 
tion of the United States finances, revenues or credit as to justify the 
proposition of shifting the burden of gold redemption of outstanding 
currency from the Government to the banks by radical changes 
and concessions in the National banking laws relative to the issue of 
notes, unless such changes and concessions were considered wise if 
the interests of the community, irrespective of Government finances, 
were alone considered. That is, the Government, the Comptroller 
thinks, can take care of itself ; and if the proposed changes do not 
benefit the people who deal with banks the changes and concessions 
should not be made. The Comptroller seems, for the purpose of his 
argument, to ignore the important fact that the Government, the 
banks and the people are parts of one great entity, no part of which 
can exist or thrive without the other. The propositions which he 
criticizes have been formulated after the most careful and mature 
consideration by men of character and experience, who represent the 
interests of the whole business community. The plan of the Mone- 
tary Commission was based on a most minute study of the financial 
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necessities of the country; not those of the Government alone, not 
those of the business and productive interests alone, not those of the 
banks alone, but those of all, in their inseparable relations to each 
other. This plan of the Monetary Commission, in so far as it makes 
recommendations as to changes in the banking laws of the country, 
founds these recommendations on the best features of plans proposed 
by former Comptrollers of the Currency, by the most experienced 
bankers and financial experts, and these plans find a still more 
solid foundation in the history and experience of practical banking 
in this and other countries. The McCLEARy bill embodies the 
features of the proposition of the Monetary Commission, of Secretary 
GAGE’s plan, and of the Baltimore and RHODES’ plans, for which 
the political wisdom of the Banking and Currency Committee deemed 
it possible to secure legislative support. 

The Comptroller’s whole argument against these proposed changes, 
which have been so carefully studied, consists when it comes to be 


sifted down of two points: First, that the Government does not need © 


any assistance in maintaining the gold redemption of its demand obli- 
gations; and, second, that in the proposed changes of the banking 
laws the protection of the depositor is lost sight of. Contrary to all 
those who have been regarded as authorities in the science of banking, 
the Comptroller holds that there is no reason why the note holder of 
a bank should be protected any more than a depositor, and he appar- 
ently seems to believe that all the provisions which in the banking 
laws not only of the United States, but of the States, and of foreign 
countries, give a preference to the note holder over all other creditors, 
have been founded in error. On this point the following quotation 
will show that no injustice has been done in the above statement: 

‘¢ It is the belief of the Comptroller that the proposed preference of 
the note holder over the depositor, which is the fundamental basis of 
all these plans, is not only inherently wrong and unjustified by any 
grounds of public policy, but that its practical effect upon the present 
relation of depositors to banks in the smaller communities of the United 
States would be so. revolutionary as to bring about the most injurious 
conditions in the general business of the country.” 

The promissory note of a bank and a bank credit to the account of 
a depositor are of course both debts of the institution and are both pay- 
able on demand, and the non-payment of either when demanded is an 
act of insolvency. Why, therefore, although the Comptroller says, 
‘*it is unjustified on any grounds of public policy,” did those who 
drafted the National banking laws, and before them the banking laws 
of the several States, deem it necessary to insert, almost invariably, 
provisions giving special protection to the note holder. The reason 
appears to be that in assuming the relation of depositor the citizen was 
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under no compulsion either direct or indirect. He could suit his own 
pleasure and convenience in depositing his money, and when he did 
so he looked for reciprocal benefit from the bank. This might be in- 
terest, or simply the safe keeping of his money, or the hope of loans 
in his business, and the safety and convenience of drawing checks. 
Moreover he legally knows, when he deposits his money, what pref- 
erences other debts of the bank may have over the debt to him 
in case of insolvency. When, however, a promissory note is issued by 
a bank, by law and custom it becomes current money passing from 
hand to hand, and every citizen to whom it is offered is more or less 
compelled by law and custom to take it. When a bank becomes in- 
solvent, its notes are chiefly in the hands of innocent third parties who 
have taken such notes because by law and convention they are cur- 
rent money. Therefore lawmakers and jurists have held that a 
creditor holding a bank note was entitled to a special protection. 
Under the National banking laws now in force, the note holder is 
doubly protected. The law not only gives him a preference over all 


_ other creditors, in the distribution of assets, but it goes further and 


compels the bank to segregate a portion of its assets in bonds and place 
these bonds out of the reach of its own management in the hands of 
the Government. If, therefore, the Comptroller is right and the note 
holder is entitled to no greater protection than the depositor, the pres- 
ent system is all wrong. The propositions he doubts the wisdom of 
would tend to place the note holder on a more equal footing with the 
depositor, by gradually depriving him of the protection afforded by 
the segregation of assets in the shape of United States bonds. 

It is true that the tendency of the McCLEary bill is to level the 
protection to note holders down to that afforded depositors, and does 
not bring the protection afforded depositors up to that now enjoyed by 
note holders. 

The Comptroller would appear more logical if he recommended the 
protection of depositors by bond deposits, than he is in the recommen- 
dation he does venture, that in times of panic the issue of uncovered 
circulation be permitted under such a tax as would cause its retirement 
when the emergency had terminated. But while the argument used 
may appear inconsistent, the conclusion that is arrived at, that the 
present system of bank notes issued on Government bonds should not 
now be abandoned may, under the new and startling conditions in 
which the nation finds itself, not be very far wrong. The main argu- 
ment against the system of note issues on the security of general as- 
sets alone is derived not from any theoretical defect in the system, but 
from the danger of its application to the large number of independent 
banks of small capital, which have grown up under our institutions 
and which have in their usefulness and adaptability proved more con- 
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genial to the customs and opinions of the people than any other form 
of the employment of bank capital. The banking business of the 
United States is still in a state of growth and development. It is 
doubtless much further advanced toward a satisfactory condition than 
it ever has been, but considered as a whole, that is including all our 
financial institutions, National, State and private banks, Savings banks 
and trust companies, many of the points of weakness to-day are the 
same as those criticized in the early history of banking business. 
There are still large sections of the country where the opportunities 
for careless and fraudulent banking are as good as they were in 1812, 
in 1837 and in 1857. The general permission to issue uncovered cir- 
culation might, it is feared by many, open again the door to many of 
the practices which formerly prevailed and the opportunities of this 
kind would be even more available in the newly-acquired territory. 
Therefore it is perhaps better to make haste slowly in this direction. 
That a very powerful opposition can be made to the McCLEary bill 
and other similar measures is evident from the style of argument used 
by the Comptroller of the Currency. 

It cannot be doubted that Mr. DAWEs has been led or inspired to 
take a position so widely different from any of his predecessors, only 
after much consideration of the whole situation. He probably has 
not only looked at the matter from a political standpoint, in which he 
has had the best advice, but he probably has sounded as far as possible 
the real sentiments of influential bankers. 

As before stated, the banking business of the country is in a state 
of development and growth. There are indications that with the 
growth of the country in wealth and importance there will be con- 
centration of banking capital. Already the tendency to this consoli- 
dation is marked. The large solid institutions have always found it 
for their interest to preserve a financial control over the small and 
scattered institutions. This control will be exercised with much more 
difficulty if the door is opened to the issue of notes based on general 
assets. There is therefore a feeling of uncertainty on the part of the 
greater financial institutions as to the wisdom of taking so radical a 
step as that proposed in the McCLeEary bill. 

But however this may be as to the banking part of currency reform, 
it is evident that something should be done to prevent the recurrence 
of the drain on the Treasury through the unlimited redemption and 
reissue of Government notes. The Comptroller thinks this can be 
done by means of revenue laws, and the reissue of legal-tender notes 
for gold only, as recommended by the President. 

The financial situation of the Treasury is now strong and the bal- 
ance of trade in favor of the United States is every day bringing un- 
precedented wealth to the country. Itissafe at such a time to proceed 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 5 
carefully. There is every reason to believe, if no morecan be ac- 
complished, that the check proposed on the reissue of Government 
notes, with the further provision for an emergency circulation to be 
issued by the banks in time of panic, subject to a sufficient tax to 
cause its retirement when the money market shall have returned to its 
normal condition, would prevent the recurrence of the drain on the 
Treasury which caused so much alarm in 1893. LHspecially as the 
laws regulating the issue of silver are now on a safe basis. If Con- 
gress in addition shall pass a resolution for the settled adoption of the 
gold standard, it would not be unsafe to leave the question of perfect- 
ing the bank-note currency of the country until a later stage of de- 
velopment of its banking and financial institutions. 
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‘*THE CHARACTER AND FUNCTIONS OF MONEY,” is the title of a 
series of papers begun in this number of the MAGAZINE. They are 
written by CHARLES A. CONANT, of Boston, and will constitute the 
first chapter of a work which Mr. CONANT has in course of prepara- 
tion. This chapter will be followed by others, most of which will 
appear in the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, and the work will afterwards be 
published in book form as a complete treatise upon monetary science. 

Mr. CONANT will treat the subject largely from the standpoint of 
the evolution of money, monetary types, and various forms of credit, 
tracing their growth from the barter of primitive times down to the 
perfected mechanism of modern exchange, with a glance at the possi- 
bilities of further development in the future. 

The necessity for a new and comprehensive treatisein English upon 
the science of money and banking is well understood by economic 
students and the officials of our great universities. There is obviously 
room for a work upon the subject which conforms to sound doctrine 
and brings the results of monetary experiencedown to date. The book 
which has heretofore come nearest to fulfilling these requirements is 
that of Gen. FRANCIS A. WALKER, on ‘‘Money.” Gen. WALKER 
differed from most students upon the questions of bimetallism and 
Government paper money. Admirable as his book was, moreover, 
when it was written more than twenty years ago, much has happened 
in the financial world since that time and much has been learned re- 
garding the monetary history of earlier times by recent researches. 
Aside from this book of Gen. WALKER’s, there are several other 
works—notably those of Mr. STANLEY JEVONS, Prof. CHARLES F. 
DuNBAR, and Mr. HoracE WuitTE—which are written with great 
ability and are employed to some extent in university courses, but none 
of these was prepared with the purpose of covering the entire field of 
the theory of money, coinage, banking and the foreign exchanges. 
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This field it is the purpose of Mr. CoNANnT to deal with in a compre- 
hensive manner, with a view to making a standard text-book upon the 
subject. Without expressing here any opinion upon the merits of the 
work, which must be unfolded as its several chapters appear, we think 
it will attract attention because of its scope and the modern experience 
and authorities of which the author will be able to avail himself. The 
first chapter almost necessarily keeps more closely in beaten tracks 
than some of those which will come after, but the points dealt with 
are covered with greater fulness and completeness than most existing 
works in English upon the subject. 


—s 
——— 
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THE BRANCH BANKING SYSTEM OF CANADA has been suggested 
as a model for imitation in improving the banking laws of the United 
States. Itis claimed for this system, and no doubt with justice, that 
it has worked excellently in developing the resources of the newer and 
thinly-settled parts of the Dominion. But a careful consideration of 
the subject will show that even with the many conceded excellences 
of this system it follows rather than leads the local accumulation of 
wealth, and that if adopted or copied in the United States, it would 
not obviate the lack of banking facilities in places which now com- 
plain of their absence, while as a system savoring very strongly of 
monopoly, it would be open much more than our National banks to 
the political attacks of demagogues. 

The worst that.can now be said against the National banking sys- 
tem resolves itself into complaint of sins of omission, but a system like 
the Canadian would be openly accused of sins of commission. It is 
noticeable that the Canadian banks do not find use in the poorer sec- 
tions for all the money they receive in the richer parts of the Dominion, 
because they send large amounts for investment in the United States. 
Almost every prominent bank in Canada establishes offices for the in- 
vestment of its surplus funds in the larger money centres of the 
United States. Now, this is all right; but if Canada were like the 
United States, how long would it be before this practice of sending 
money out of the country would be the subject of political attack. 
But on this part of the matter there is no need of any further remark. 
The practice shows, however, that the money collected in Canada is 
not all used there. In the same sense as the expression, lack of hank- 
ing facilities, is used here there are many places in British America, 
all supposed to be under the Dominion, which lack banking facilities 
for the same reason that many places in the United States lack bank- 
ing facilities. ‘These places have not yet accumulated enough wealth 
to render a bank necessary. The grain is still so scanty that it can 
be cut with a sickle, and an improved economical reaping-machine 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 7 


would find no work todo. Branches of Canadian banks are estab- 
lished in new places, much as new banks State and National are es- 
tablished in the United States. The place for some reasons begins to 
evince signs of prosperity; there are mines or lumber or manufactur- 
ing advantages, and people flock there and business begins. The 
news reaches the head offices of all the thirty banks of Canada, and 
one or more of them thinks it worth while tg opena branch. The 
same thing happens on similar lines in this country, only the bank is 
started locally by the men who have the money and can inspire con- 
fidence in the community. In both cases if the bank draws more de- 
posits from that locality than can be used there, the money goes to the 
money center, and when again wanted in the locality it came from, it 
goes back there, having while idle at home been given a chance to earn 
something elsewhere. No Canadian bank, however, it may safely be 
ventured, would as long as its management had their senses, estab- 
lish a branch in any place in the Dominion which if it were in the 
United States would not sustain a local bank. In short there is noth- 
ing in the branch bank system of Canada which does not strengthen 
the proposition that the bank follows business prosperity and aids it, 
but that it does not undertake to usurp the functions of the Creator, 
and make prosperity out of nothing. The places complaining as to 
lack of banking facilities in the United States would complain as 
bitterly under a branch bank system as they do under the present one. 





——ooo CO 
ett 


THE GREAT OBJECTION TO NATIONAL BANKS in the agricultural 
sections of the country seems to be that they are not permitted by law 
to loan money on real estate security. This complaint comes chiefly 
from those parts where land is very cheap, and it is difficult to see how 
the grievance can be remedied. No possessor of capital, whether a 
bank or an individual, cares to loan money on poor security. The 
owner of valuable real estate, whether in town or country, seldom has 
any difficulty in getting a loan from a bank on personal security, 
which is of course ultimately backed up by his real estate property. 

Even if National banks were permitted by law to loan dircctly on 
real estate security, no relief would be felt by those whose farming 
land was so cheap as to be comparatively unsalable at forced sale, as 
is often the case. 

The real difficulty in those sections of the country where the lack 
of banking facilities is most complained of is the absence of home capi- 
tal. A bank is not an institution for doing pioneer work. Wealth 
must be already created to some extent in a community before a bank 
can beof any use. The bank does notcreate wealth; it merely collects 
and economically employs the wealth already created. There seems 
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to be an erroneous impression in the minds of many, that all that is 
needed to make a desert bloom and flourish like a green bay tree is 
to establish a bank, and that automatically and continuously it 
will pour out money and create an industrious and wealthy com- 
munity. 

Before banks were ever thought of communities became rich and 
prosperous by the proper employment of their labor upon the natural 
resources around them. When banks were invented they afforded a 
means of economy in the use of accumulated capital that doubled its 
power. But no bank can ever exist without the money which repre- 
sents the industry and enterprise of its stockholders, depositors and 
customers. No bank will ever establish itself in places where it can- 
not get both security and interest for the money it loans. National 
or other kinds of banks only make loans where value to return the 
loans is plainly in sight somewhere. 

In many States the State banks are permitted by law to loan on 
real estate security, but they do not, when conducted in a manner to 
insure their continual existence, ever loan on real estate which cannot 
straightway be converted into cash. In fact, the holders of real 
estate that has any market value can ordinarily raise money upon it 
for longer periods and at less rates of interest from other capitalists 
than they can from banks of any description. Therefore, there seems 
to be much that is fallacious in the expectation that the permission of 
branches to National or State banks would bring prosperity to those 
sections of the country which complain most loudly of the lack of 
banking facilities. If such a locality is investigated the reason for the 
absence of the much-talked-of facilities is soon very apparent. It would 
probably be found that there is no basis upon which a loan of money 
could be honestly asked for with any hope of repayment. How can 
a bank officer be found fault with for not loaning on real estate, for 
instance, in a community where there is no sale of land among the in- 
habitants themselves. If there is acommunity in the country to-day 
where there is any good security for loans to the amount of fifty 
thousand, yes, twenty-five thousand dollars, and a constant demand 
for this amount of money to be used in paying business, there are 
probably plenty of capitalists who would be in a hurry to place a bank 
of some kind there. 

Many of the complaints of the lack of bank facilities come from 
the cotton-growing sections of theSouth. Of late years cotton grow- 
ing has not been a paying business, and any amount of money loaned 
with the idea that cotton growing was extremely profitable would 
most likely be lost. One bank, or fifty banks, would probably have 
no effect on the price of cotton, or any other product, except if any- 
thing to make it less profitable by stimulating over-production. 
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There is no doubt, however, that the establishment of a well-regu- 
lated and properly-managed bank in a community capable of using 
loans with some profit, but which has been the victim of excessive 
rates of interest, would conduce to the greater prosperity of that com- 
munity, by lowering the interest rates, and according fair and honor- 
able treatment to its customers. It may, however, be set down as an 
axiom that no bank, whether it loans on real estate or not, will build up 
or afford any real aid to a community that does not build itself by its 
own brains and energy. The bank is merely a machine for the proper 
distribution of the money of a community so that each member may 
receive the greatest benefit from the capital and industry of the whole 
community. If any one takes any other view or has any other expect- 
ations, disappointment is sure to ensue. 

It is, however, this mistaken view of the functions of banks 
which arouses so many prejudices against them. The ignorant ob- 
server sees the ordinary bank located in a thriving and prosperous 
place, and he thinks it the fountain head and source of all the pros- 
perity and plenty. He might as well ascribe the rich harvests of 
ripened grain to the reaping-machine which cuts and binds it and give 
no credit to the fertility of the soil. The people of places where there 
are no banking facilities ascribe their absence to the natural cussedness 
and perversity of banks, and revenge themselves by covering those 
perverse institutions with all the opprobrium that skill in the use of 
language permits. 





THE PROSPECT OF CURRENCY LEGISLATION during the present 
Congress, or the calling of an extra session for the purpose, seems now 
to be rather problematical. This appears to be the general feeling on 
all hands, and none but the very sanguine seem to have any hope that 
any of the measures looking to the retirement of the legal-tender notes 
and the adoption of a freer system of note issues by the banks will be- 
come law in the near future. 

The period of fever and anxiety succeeding the panic of 1893 is 
gradually coming toan end. Even if the measureof banking reform 
which many have believed to be absolutely necessary to the future 
welfare of the country does not now materialize as the result of the 
repentance and humiliation caused by tle financial crisis, yet there is 
no doubt that a very large dose of financial sense has been forced down 
the throat of the people of the country by thatevent and its depressing 
consequences. When that crisis arrived the country was expending 
its resources in a vain attempt to bolster up the price of silver by pur- 
chases of 4,000,000 ounces monthly. The coinage of the silver dollar 
had ceased. But the silver purchased was paid for in a special legal- 
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tender note payable in gold. Sooner than any one expected demand 
was made on the Treasury for the gold these notes represented, and 
the difficulty with which the Government responded to these demands. 
was soon perceived, and the appreheusions of a total failure soon led 
to the panic. Under the influence of the terror inspired by the con- 
stant draft on the Treasury gold, and the struygle of the Government: 
to replenish that gold by the creation of an interest-bearing debt, Con- 
gress repealed the silver-purchase law. By the courageous action of 
the Administration in placing bonds on the market, the danger period 
was at length passed and confidence was slowly restored. Since then 
Congress has refused to recognize any but the existing monetary 
standard, and has also disposed of the stock of silver purchased by 
providing for its gradual coinage. 

_ The campaign of 1896 was fought on a distinct issue between 
those who sought to mintain the gold standard and those who 
desired the free coinage of silver at 16 to1. The former were vic- 
torious, and although Congress has not been anxious to debate finan- 
cial or currency questions it has vigorously resented any interfer- 
ence with the existing status. This policy of non-interference has 
prevailed since 1896. During this period the country has been grad- 
ually recovering from the effects of the financial crisis caused by too 
much silver and the fear of a permanent depreciation of our cur- 
rency, and is now in confident view of an unprecedented prosperity. 
The causes of this prosperity are not connected with the monetary 
system of the country. They have been due to the impetus given to 
our foreign trade by the low prices following the panic and the for- 
tunate market for the bountiful grain crop vf 1897. The repeal of the 
silver-purchase law took away the most seriously depressing feature 
of the monetary law, and the natural recuperative power of an ener- 
getic people combined with good fortune did the rest. But this sequence 
of events appears to show that the existing monetary laws donot retard 
the growth of the country. The Spanish war made the nation con- 
scious of its strength to a greater extent than ever. 

There never was a more unsatisfactory or vexatious political issue 
than that based on the silver question. It was unsatisfactory to 
politicians because it tended to division instead of unification of parties. 
Although it was ostensibly an attempt to remonetize silver, no clear- 
cut issue could ever be made upon it, because the whole monetary 
question became involved and questions of finance haveso many rami- 
fications and modifications, and branch out in so many social and 
economic directions, where every man is guided by his own individual 
interests, that it seems impossible to secure unity upon any recognized 
ground. The maintenance of the gold standard, the banking ques- 
tion, the paper money of the Government, silver dollars, the free coin- 
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age of silver, all caused a web of opinions that seems impossible of 
disentanglement. The prominent men of both the principal parties 
had laid themselves open to many charges of inconsistency in their 
course on this question, and its persistence and impracticableness as a 
political issue have at length created insuppressible disgust. Inas- 
much as the matters which seemed to make the monetary question of 
so much importance have during the past two or three years seemed 
to be in a fair way of settling themselves, it is not to be wondered at 
that legislators are unwilling to revive all the profitless and everlast- 
ing discussions of the last quarter of a century. As a matter of fact 
the gold standard is now in full operation and all business transac- 
tions are based upon it. No one seems to have any disposition to 
revive the silver question. The average member of Congress is al- 
ways willing to let unpleasant matters rest, and it is almost a cer- 
tainty that if an attempt be made to modify the present National 
banking laws that the whole monetary question would be revived. As 
was remarked last month, the attempt to substitute a satisfactory bank 
currency in place of Government notes will be represented as an at- 
tempt to foster an odious monopoly, and it may be better to wait for 
currency reform until the minds of the people diverted by other issues 
will cease to look upon banking reform as being of any political signi- 
ficance. It is therefore regarded as extremely doubtful whether any 
serious attempt will be made in this Congress to pass the MCCLEARY 
bill or any other similar measure. If anything is done in reference to 
our financial laws, it will probably be limited to adopting the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation that legal-tender notes when redeemed shall 
only be paid out in exchange for gold. 
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THE INCREASED USE OF CHECKS in all lines of business causes 
greater economy in the use of currency and lessens the danger of com- 
plaints of scarcity of circulating medium, which are the foundation of 
the hopes and arguments of those who live by fomenting and nursing 
financial heresies. Stringency of the money market may be the re- 
sult of actual shortage of money in what is known as the market, but 
this shortage is a symptom not a cause. It is caused by a prior state 
of mind characterized as a want of confidence on the part of those 
who supply the money market. The sources which supply currency 
to the financial centres are multifarious, and they seem all to be gov- 
erned by similar laws, and when the chill of lack of confidence strikes 
any source of supply it has a tendency to soon invade all. Currency 
and money are in existence somewhere in times of stringency, in the 
same quantity as in times of so-called plenty. The only kind of money 
that leaves the country is gold. The exportation of this precious 
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metal is subject to almost exact observation and it is not the actual 
exportation so much as the apprehension of its continuance that in- 
creases the tendency to withdraw non-exportable money from its 
ordinary channels and depositaries. 

In decreasing the demand made upon the stores of actual money the 
use of checks acts as a cushion or buffer, in relieving those symptoms 
which precede financial crises. The more the banks and financial 
institutions become accustomed to the exchange of checks by means 
of clearing-house machinery, the less fear they have of failing to meet 
demand for actual money. The history of clearing-houses of the 
United States shows a constant growth of the daily exchanges. This 
is usually ascribed to the growth of business, and it is no doubt in 
great measure due to this, but it is probable that the increase in 
clearings is also due in a considerable degree to the increase in the use 
of checks based on bank accounts. 

The complaints that have for many years been heard of the large 
number of out-of-town checks, which have to be handled by banks in 
in all parts of the country, had a mournful sound; but they were in 
a measure the creaking of an old system that was gradually being 
strained and developed into new and stronger lines of action. 
Novelties and improvements are to some degree painful to the latent 
conservatism of mankind. Growth in any direction is always at- 
tended with some unpleasant sensations. 

Early in the use of individual checks for payment there were 
those who recognized that they had come to stay and who wished to 
invent ways to handle and circulate them which would be economical 
to banks and financial institutions. Not so many years ago when a 
remittance had to be made, even by a person who had a bank ac- 
count, it was the custom to purchase a draft on some convenient 
finacial centre. But nowin such a case the party sends his individual 
check instead. Of course this deprives the bank of the profit on the 
exchange and places the cost of collection upon the bank of the payee 
of the check or of his assignee. But the practice of thus making re- 
mittances is one that recognizes the unity of the country regardless of 
State lines, as the practice of drawing personal checks for town pay- 
ments recognizes the unity of the town. It is also a concomitant of 
the rapid growth of transportation and news facilities. The telegraph 
and telephone have done much to encourage this new custom. 

But while the use of country checks is sure to grow notwithstand- 
ing short-sighted attempts to discourage it, yet the system of handling 
these checks has not by any means been developed to the perfection 
that will probably be attained in a few years. Many tentative sys- 
tems have been proposed by experts for doing this collection of country 
checks on a large scale, but so far the banks have not taken very 
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kindly to any of the plans. The accommodation of customers in the 
collection of the outside checks placed in their accounts has been a 
favorite weapon with competing banks to secure business, and the 
cheap and rapid and sure collection of these outside items has exer- 
cised the skill and ingenuity of the employees in the large city banks, 
until the systems followed by these institutions are perfect models of 
labor-saving contrivance. 

In the financial centres and particularly in New York the saving 
effected by the use of the clearing-house is marvelous. In the last- 
named place, especially since the enlargement of the boundaries of the 
city, there are a number of banking firms and private banks that do 
not belong to the clearing-house, and their checks are collected in the 
old manner by sending directly to each bank. It has recently been 
proposed to establish a clearing for these checks by means of which 
each of these outside banks can avail itself of the checks it receives to 
diminish the cash necessary to meet the checks drawn upon it. The 
success of this proposition will have a greater effect in regulating the 
money market and rendering it less open to unseen influences than 
may appear at first sight. The success of any system depends on 
many details, and great as is the New York Clearing-House Asso- 
ciation, it cannot fully guard the money market from sudden shocks 
when there are so many banking offices which are compelled to use 
cash in their settlements, with an old-fashioned lack of economy. In 
the aggregate these offices do a very important business, and by the 
plan proposed it is probable that the cash now necessary to settle 
the daily collections on them may be reduced to one-sixth or less of the 
present amount required. This will represent a saving of the resources 
of the larger institutions and be so much less to provide in stringent 
conditions of the money market. The present system of collection 
involves the sending of the checks on each of these outside offices to 
the counter of that institution where payment is made in full either in 
cash or by check on one of the clearing-house banks. Under the new 
plan the checks on these offices will be sent to the place selected for 
clearing and after the exchanges are completed each of these offices 
will only be called upon to pay its debit balance. Probably in time 
some method of collecting out-of-town checks on banks in all sections 
of the country may be devised which will be similar in its working 
to that now proposed for the private banking offices in New York. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE COUNTRY in material power and wealth 
is to-day more marked than ever before. Never have the exports of 
raw material and manufactures been so great, with constant openings 
for new trade, which indicate that these conditions will continue to 
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grow. The panic of 1893, with its consequent low prices, evil as it 
appeared to be, has turned out in the long run an advantage. The 
prices and quality of our products have attracted the attention of 
foreign markets in all parts of the world, and American manufac- 
turers are now receiving orders from countries that have heretofore 
appeared to be unapproachable competitors. Sending machinery and 
locomotive engines to England seems like sending coals to Newcastle, 
but even this feat has been accomplished by our manufacturers. The 
home market has heretofore been regarded as of the highest import- 
ance and the tariff has been the great means by which this market 
has been retained for home industry. But in time the competition for 
this market became excessive, and while it seemed an evil yet this very 
competition developed the wits and energies of capitalists and inventors 
to such an extent that now, as they have outgrown the home market, 
they find themselves on the wider field of the world’s trade and equals 
aif not the superiors of their competitors abroad. 

The reports from American consuls and foreign ministers abroad 
are pointing out new fields for the exploitation of American commer- 
cial energy. The much-abused trusts, the growth of keen home com- 
petition, have been one immediate cause of the ability to compete in 
foreign fields. Their form of management of great industries, com- 
pelled to take account of all economies and labor-saving inventions, 
have in many respects outstripped foreign methods. In settlement of 
the balances caused by the increased and increasing exportations, large 
sums of money become due to the people of this country, and invest- 
ments must be found for the surplus accumulations. The state of the 
money markets and the low rates of interest prevailing at our finan- 
cial centres have delayed the importations of gold which would natur- 
ally follow the settlement of balances due, by causing these balances 
to be retained abroad as a loan. 

If this condition of affairs continues to manifest itself for a few 
years longer, it is very possible, as was predicted by the late JNo. Jay 
Knox several years ago, that New York will supersede London as 
the financial centre of the world. The great banks and banking firms 
of New York city are already alive to these possibilities, and are 
preparing themselves for the requirements of this high financial posi- 
tion. 

There is no doubt, however, that the natural conservatism of 
American financiers will lead them to first provide for the require- 
ments of home enterprise before taking up with investments in — 
foreign countries, and with the large surplus accumulation of the 
past two years there cannot fail during 1899 to be a more start- 
ling development of domestic resources than has been known for 
many years. 











TAXATION OF BANKING CAPITAL. 





Whatever may be the fate of the present agitation for the modification of 
the Federal banking laws, it is much to be desired for the advantage of busi- 
ness and exchange of products between one section of the United States and 
another that there should be a uniform system prevailing in all parts of the 
country in regard to governmental treatment of capital engaged in banking. 
As it is now the most diverse provisions prevail in the several States relative 
to the taxation of the different forms of wealth which constitute the basis of 
the banking business, particularly as to taxation. 

The Federal Government imposes no tax which bears universally on all 
banks, except the tax on circulating notes. In the case of State banks this 
tax is made prohibitive. In the case of National banks it is for revenue pur- 
poses. The uniformity of these taxes within the classes of institutions they 
affect tends to cause uniformity in the distribution of bank capital. If, for 
instance, the ten per cent. tax on State bank notes were enforced in some 
States and not in others, it is plain that the greater part of banking would 
be carried on in the States where the tax was least burdensome. If in some 
States the circulation of National banks were taxed and in others not, the 
banks would gather in those States where the tax was the lightest. Any in- 
equality of this kind on the part of a Federal law would be an impossibility, 
but if it were possible, it could not long continue because of the outcry that 
would be raised against it. 

But just such an inequality does exist and has always existed in regard to 
what is styled State, county and municipal taxation of bank shares, etc. 
This inequality may be observed not only in the treatment of banks by the 
laws of different States, but in the treatment of banks in the different coun- 
ties of the same State, and it is this inequality of taxation which has as much 
to do with the lack of banking facilities in many places as the defects in the 
laws relative to the establishment of banks or relative to bank-note circula- 
tion. If the States should voluntarily surrender the power to tax bank 
capital, and leave the banks untaxed except by a uniform Federal law, the 
distribution of banking facilities throughout the United States would be 
much more satisfactory to the people of the country. The same effect would 
be produced if there could be uniformity in the several State laws and in 
their administration. The inequality affects banking capital in two ways ; 
it either drives it together at points where the taxation is light, even though 
profits are not so great, or it concentrates at points where the profits are 
large and enables the banks tothrive notwithstanding the tax. 

Any State has it in its power toattract banking and other capital within 
its borders by insuring good treatment in this respect. What is lost by 
lightening taxes on personal and corporation capital is gained in the greater 
prosperity of the general population, the increase of wealth in the State and 
the rise in value of real estate. 

The great difficulties encountered in the taxation of monetary capital 
naturally arise from the mistaken views which prevail as to the nature of 
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this form of wealth and its relations to other forms of property. The so-called 
wealth accumulated in banks and financial institutions and which attracts 
the attention of the tax-gatherer is, with the exception of actual coined 
standard money, simply titles to property. Actual property is visible and 
tangible. It consists of land and improvements, mechanics’ tools, products 
and manufactures. The tax-gatherer, inspired by a laudable desire to do his 
duty, sees the actual property first, as far as it is possible for him physically 
to do so, and then he often views the title to it as a kind of additional 
wealth, although it isin reality one and the same as what he has already seen. 
In taxing such titles it is almost impossible to avoid double and even triple 
and quadruple taxation. 

As no human system can be found which will render perfect justice, and 
as the practice of holding property by negotiable titles capable of being 
divided and subdivided is one of the most imperative conveniences of social 
life and is constantly on the increase, the danger is that increase in injustice 
of taxation will also constantly grow, until this subject is better under- 
stood by those who are elected to carry on the functions of government, 
Federal, State and municipal. 

On a broad view of the matter it is plain that all property should be sub- 
ject to taxation ratably according to its value. But if property is taxed as 
such, and the titles to it as such are again taxed, there is manifestly gross in- 
justice somewhere. The banks and financial institutions are the great de. 
positaries of these titles, and it is almost impossible to tell, so much are they 
divided and subdivided, who are the real owners. The capital stock of a 
bank, for instance, is represented chiefly by the loans made by the institu- 
tion. These loans consist of notes given by numerous persons or corpora- 
tions, and the means by which they are to be paid, if they could in each case 
be accurately traced out, would be found to consist in the end of improved 
real estate, mines, ships, products and manufactures, either imported or for 
export or for home consumption. The great majority of these forms of actual 
property are taxed wherever they are found or.consumed. 

In tracing out the property on which the payment of a given bank loan 
rests it is possible that there may be several titles to property intervene be- 
tween the note held by the bank and the actual property from which the pay- 
ment will be ultimately derived. Thus a note may be secured by collateral 
consisting of stock in another corporation, which again depends for value on 
the loans of that corporation, which again may be secured by stock or bonds 
of a railroad whose earnings depend on the business it does. If the stock of 
the bank and the stock of the corporation and the stock of the railroad and 
its earnings are all taxed, here is repeated taxation of the same thing. The 
tax-gatherer in most places looks on the bank as the holder of the real wealth, 
and without listening to any fine-drawn arguments as to the status and 
foundations of the titles held by the bank, seeks to collect on all he finds. 

The difficulty of avoiding injustice in general taxation is crudely recog- 
nized in what is known as the process of assessment for purposes of taxation. 
Property or titles to property are seldom assessed at their real market, or 
nominal value, but usually at a much less figure. It is this margin between 
what might be salable value of real and personal property and its assessed 
value which more or less compensates for the unavoidable injustice insepar- 
able from most forms of taxation. The deduction of debts also is another 
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method of lessening this injustice. Bank stock, however, is usually treated 
with less leniency in this respect than almost any other form of title to prop- 
erty. Both in the assessment and in the deduction of debts, the usual State, 
county and municipal laws are extremely hard on bank stock. If the bank 
itself were the object of taxation, an examination of its accounts would at 
once show that whatever its assets, its debts to stockholders and depositors 
are just equal thereto. The stock and profits belonging to stockholders are, 
however, indubitably the property of these stockholders taken as individuals, 
and if they have no debts, might be taxed at their book value. But there is 
no individual but has his own private balance sheet, of which the bank stock 
he owns fornis an item among the resources. If he is treated fairly he should 
be taxed merely on the excess of his resources over his liabilities. Inspecially 
taxing his bank stock injustice is apt to be done either by taxing him too 
heavily when no account at all is taken of his real surplus, or too lightly by 
allowing him to deduct all his debts from his bank stock, which may be only 
one item of his resources. 

After all, however, the great trouble with local bank taxation is the ine- 
quality of its imposition in the several States, counties and municipalities. 
One way in which this may be cured is by the adoption of uniform taxation 
laws and provisions for their enforcement by all the States. This remedy is 
one that it is impossible to think will ever be put ontrial. But the same 
end would be reached by the Federal Government taking all power of the 
State, county and municipal taxation of banks out of the hands of the State. 

The constitutional power of the Federal Government to control State 
banking has already been shown by the effect of the law taxing State bank- 
ing circulation. This law was declared by the U. 8. Supreme Court to be 
constitutional. The same court has declared that the power now exercised 
by the States in taxing National banks could not be exercised except by the 
consent of Congress. To settle the whole question of uniform bank taxation 
it would only be necessary for Congress to withdraw its consent to the present 
method of State taxation of National bank shares, and either permit no taxa- 
tion of this kind or prescribe a method of assessment and collection which 
should be equal and uniform in all parts of the country. The States would 
then be forced to adopt a similar method in taxing their State banks, or these 
latter would become National banks to secure similar advantages in taxation. 

There seems to be every reason to think that the regulation of bank tax- 
ation by the Federal Government, on a uniform basis throughout the land, 
would be acceptable both to the banks and tothe people. The taxation of 
banks would not be an unpopular measure, nor could it be used as a handle 
for stirring up political agitation. 'The commerce and trade of the country 
is not bounded by State lines. The railroads stretch across the whole area. 
The banking business, equally important, should be brought to a harmonized 
uniformity. There is no reason why Congress, even if it should hesitate to 
pass laws containing provisions which demagogues style privileges, should 
not confer a general benefit by regulating the burden of taxation which the 
banking business should bear in sustaining State, county and municipal 
government. The result would be a larger and more regular sum paid into 
all the local treasuries throughout the United States in addition to the sav- 
ing of the expense of the endless litigation which is the concomitant of the 
present system of taxation of banks by State authority. 
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THE ISSUE OF GOLD CERTIFICATES. 





in a communication to the New York ‘‘ Evening Post,’ under date of De- 
cember 29, Hon. E. O. Leech, former Director of the Mint and now Cashier 
of the National Union Bank, New York city, makes a strong argument in 
favor of the resumption of the issue of gold certificates by the Treasury, 
which was suspended by Secretary Carlisle in April, 1893. 

The Act of July 12, 1882, authorizes and directs the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to receive deposits of gold coin and to issue certificates therefor in de- 
nominations of not less than $20 each, ‘‘ Provided, that the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall suspend the issue of such gold certificates whenever the 
amount of gold coin and gold bullion in the Treasury reserved for the re- 
demption of United States notes falls below one hundred millions of dol- 
lars.” 

It was under this provision of the Act that Secretary Carlisle suspended 
the issue of the certificates in 1893 when the gold reserve fell below the 
$100,000,000 mark. 

Mr. Leech contends that the contingency which caused the suspension of 
the issue of the certificates having passed, the general law becomes opera- 
tive, and that it is mandatory in its terms. He supports his position by cit- 
ing decisions of the English and American courts, and by reference to a rul- 
ing of the Attorney-General of the United States. 

He says that *‘The gold Treasury certificate is the best form of paper 
money which has ever been devised. It is a note issued against a deposit of 
gold held by the Government specifically for its redemption. It is safe, con- 
venient, and economical, a valuable substitute for more cumbersome coin. 
It corresponds in our currency system to the Bank of England note, the 
highest form of currency known to Europe. It is generally agreed that the 
free influx of gold into our currency would have a beneficial effect upon our 
monetary system, and that our people should be accustomed to the use of 
gold money. As the use of metallic money—especially gold—is expensive 
and inconvenient, expensive by reason of the loss by abrasion in handling the 
coin, and inconvenient by reason of weight, gold certificates issued, as the 
law directs, in the denominations of United States notes, would serve the 
beneficent purpose of accustoming the people to the use of gold money with- 
out the inconvenience of actually carrying the coin. One of the most seri- 
ous questions that confronts the Treasury Department to-day is how to sup- 
ply the demand for paper money. The Treasury is practically bare of cur- 
rency. Next autumn, when the demand for money to move the crops sets 
in, the currency situation is certain to become acute. The supply of currency 
in the large money centres is barely sufficient for local uses, and the banks 
will not ship currency to out-of-town correspondents, but only gold, where 
actual shipments are required on their part. Gold coin is not a convenient 
form of currency for the farmer. Already there is a strong belief, notably 
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in the South and West, that there is not sufficient money in circulation for 
the convenient transaction of business, and that the rate of interest in those 
sections is unnecessarily high by reason of such scarcity. 

Out of this belief has grown a pressing demand fora larger medium of 
exchange in the form of Government paper issues and State bank issues. 
This want could be readily met through the medium of gold certificates. It 
is estimated by the Director of the Mint that the stock of gold in this coun- 
try at the present time aggregates $925,000,000, all of which could be utilized 
as current money. The enormous increase in the product of gold from the 
mines of the countries of North and South America, aggregating for the 
present year about $100,000,000, all of which (except the amount used in the 
arts and industries) must find a lodgment in the monetary circulation of this 
country, not to speak of the unprecedented trade balances rendering certain 
the importation in the near future of vast quantities of foreign gold, make it 
evident that the currency of this country for many years to come must con- 
sist largely of gold, and the question of handling this tremendous mass of 
metal is certain to become a serious one.” 

Mr. Leech thinks that the issue of these certificates would tend to supply 
the currency needed to move the crops, and counteract the demand for fur- 
ther issues of Government paper money which is sure to be made should a 
scarcity of notes arise. 

The objections urged that the issue of gold certificates enables people to 
hoard gold and to draw it out when most needed by the Treasury, Mr. Leech 
does not regard as well founded. The international movement of gold is 
determined by natural laws of trade the operations of which it is difficult to 
circumvent. 

Concluding his very able argument on the subject, Mr. Leech says: 

‘*In view of these considerations it seems to me that it is unwise, not to 
say illegal, to withhold from the people of this country what the law clearly 
gives them, the best form of money, limited as to issue only by the amount 
of gold which finds its way into our country. Certainly no form of money 
yet devised is superior to gold notes, payable on demand in gold, and not 
reissued except for gold. It is the only form of paper money to which no 
one objects.’ 








COMMERCE IN 1898.—In an interesting article published elsewhere in 
this issue, Mr. O. P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the United 
States Treasury Department, presents a striking review of the commerce, 
manufactures and productions of the country for 1898, making compari- 
sons with other years. The net results of the movement of gold for a number 
of years are also shown. 

The large increase in our exports of manufactured articles and agricul- 
tural products, occurring simultaneously with a decline in imports, has 
resulted in an extremely large trade balance in our favor and the consequent 
heavy net imports of gold as recorded in the statistical tables presented. 

Mr. Austin has collected a large amount of valuable information in re- 
gard to our productive industries, and the exhibit of the operations for the 
year makes it apparent that 1898 has in many respects surpassed all previous 
years in adding to the wealth and prosperity of the country. 
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COMMERCE, MANUFACTURES AND PRODUCTS. 











A REVIEW OF THE RECORD MADE IN THE YEAR 1898, 





The commerce of the United States for the year 1898 has been in many 
respects the most satisfactory of any like period in the history of the country. 
Necessarily in preparing statements for publication early in January, the re- 
turns for the month of December must be partially estimated, but sufficient 
is known to warrant the above assertion. The exports of the year are the 
largest in our history, and the imports the smallest in more than a decade. 
For the first time the exports will amount to a billion and a quarter of dol- 
lars in round terms, while in only two preceding years have they been as 
much as one billion. On the other hand, the imports are the smallest since 
1885, although the consuming population is now thirty-three per cent. 
greater than at that date. With exports the largest in our history, and 
imports so small as to make it apparent that the manufacturers and pro- 
ducers have enjoyed an unusually large market amung the prosperous home 
population, it seems reasonable to assume that the manufacturing and pro- 
ducing interests and their employees have been unusually prosperous and 
active, and consequently internal as well as external commerce unusually 
great and successful. 

HEAVY EXPORTS OF ALL CLASSES OF ARTICLES. 


The foreign commerce of the year, whose statistics are obtainable from 
month to month, has been the subject of frequent—almost constant—discus- 
sion. In its prosperity every branch of the great industries has shared. The 
farmer has made his highest record, his supply for exporting purposes being 
unusually large and prices unusually high, so that the total exportation of 
breadstuffs, provisions, and other great lines of agricultural production, is the 
largest, in value, of any year in the history of the country. The cotton pro- 
ducers of the South, while not obtaining high prices, because of the enor- 
mous crops which this, the great cotton-producing country of the world, has 
offered from year to year of late, have exported during 1898 larger quantities 
of cotton than in any preceding calendar year, while their actual receipts 
for that staple have been surpassed in but few earlier years. The product of 
the mines exported exceeds by more than twenty-five per cent. that of the 
preceding year, and those of the forest will be greater. than in any earlier 
year, with possibly two exceptions. The manufacturers have made not only 
their greatest record in the value of their exports, but have for the first time 
achieved the proud distinction of exporting more manufactured goods than 
have been imported. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Four great classes of articles form the bulk of agricultural products ex- 
ported ; namely, breadstuffs, provisions, live animals, cotton. During the 
eleven months whose record has been already made the exportations of 
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breadstuffs was $55,000,000 in excess of those of the corresponding months of 
the great exporting year 1892 ; provisions are $23,000,000 greater than in the 
corresponding months of 1892, and cotton, as already indicated, reaches a 
higher figure in pounds than in any preceding year, and exceeds those of 
last year as to value. Exports of agricultural products, which in the year of 
their highest record, 1891, amounted to $730,069,702, and in 1892 to $712,- 
461,791, will in 1898 reach about $855,000,000, and thus prove more than 
$120,000,000 higher than that of the record year 1891 when it was, as above 
indicated, $730,069, 702. 
MANUFACTURES. 

In all the great manufacturing lines the year’s exports have also been 
satisfactory and have shown a gratifying growth. Iron and steel and their 
manufactures show an increase of nearly thirty-three per cent. over 1897 and 
seem likely to almost double the export figures of 1896, while the importa- 
tions of iron and steel and their manufactures have fallen forty per cent. com- 
pared with 1896. Cotton cloths show an increase of nearly 20,000,000 yards. 
Mineral oils have increased at the rate of more than a million gallons a month 
through the year. Cars and carriages show a marked growth in exportation, 
while agricultural implements show an increase of more than sixty per cent. 

The tables on the following page show the exports of the great classes 
of domestic production during each calendar year from 1890 to 1898 ; also 
the importation by classes during the same period, the figures for the closing 
month of 1898 being in each case estimated. 


DECLINE IN THE VALUE OF IMPORTS. 


The import figures of the year are quite as interesting as those relating to 
exports. They show, as already indicated, that the importations of the year 
have been smaller than those of any year since 1885, although the consuming 
population is now thirty-three per cent. greater than at thattime. These un- 
usually small imports are the more remarkable in the fact that the year has been 
one of prosperity and consequent large purchasing power among the people. 
That the apparent reduction is due is some degree to a reduction in values is 
evident. The coffee importations of the year, for instance, are about equal, 
expressed in pounds, to those of 1897, yet the value of coffee imported is more 
than twenty-five per cent. below that of 1897. Sugar importations are nearly 
a billion pounds less than last year in quantity and nearly ten million dollars 
less in value, those of the early part of the year 1897 having been abnormally 
large, especially during the months immediately preceding the enactment of 
the tariff law. Tea importations are but about two-thirds those of the pre- 
ceding year in quantity, and show a fall in value of $3,500,000, and a reduction 
of more than ten per cent. in import prices. Tropical fruits, which we have 
obtained largely from the West Indies, have, because of the war, fallen very 
greatly in the quantity imported and consequently in values. The average 
import price of coffee brought into the country during the year has been less 
than half the average price in 1895 or 1896, so that, although the coffee im- 
portations of the year have been twenty per cent. greater than in those 
years, the value is very much less, the figures for 1898 being $54,000,000 
against $80,000,000 in 1896, and $96,000,000 in 1895. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the class ‘‘ Articles of food and live animals” shows a reduc- 
tion, expressed in values, of $35,000,000 in round numbers, while in fact a con- 
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siderable share of this reduction is due to reduced prices rather than reduced 
quantities imported. 

Another large item of reduction in imports is found in the class ‘‘ Articles 
in a crude condition for use in domestic industries.” This class shows a re- - 
duction in round terms of $40,000,000 as compared with last year, but it will 
be seen on examination of the table that last year’s importations of raw ma- 
terials were abnormally large, having been $75,000,000 in excess of those of 
the year 1896, and even larger than in the great importing year which fol- 
lowed the enactment of the tariff of 1894. The reduced importation in 1898 
in a single article—wool—accounts for practically all of this. Wool importa- 
tions in 1897, as is well known, were abnormally large, the total for the year 
having been 356,849,482 pounds against 159,776,015 in 1896, thus making it 
apparent that a full two years’ supply of foreign wool was brought into the 
country in the single year 1897. It is not surprising, therefore, that the wool 
importations of the year 1898 have fallen $40,000,000 below those of 1897, 
and that the great class ‘‘Articles in a crude condition for domestic industry” 
shows a reduction equal to this sum, all the other important articles included 
in this class holding their own or showing a slight increase. 

The class ‘‘ Articles wholly or partially manufactured for use as materials 
in the manufacturers’ and mechanic arts”’ shows a reduction of $22,000,000, 
which is distributed through a large number of articles, but more especially 
cotton, woollen and jute yarns, and other articles of this kind. ‘‘ Arti- 
cles manufactured ready for consumption” also show a reduction of about 
$12,000,000, while ‘‘ Articles of voluntary use, luxuries, etc.,” show a slight 
increase over 1897. 


INTERNAL COMMERCE. 


While it is, as already indicated, impossible to obtain accurate figures regard- 
ing the internal commerce, it is practicable to determine in some degree 
through an examination of the import and export statistics whether or not 
the manufacturers and producers generally have been busy, and to that ex- 
tent at least reach some conclusions regarding the internal as well as external 
commerce. If the figures of our exports show that the people have sold an 
unusually large quantity of products of the farm, factory and mine and re- 
ceived good prices therefor, it may be assumed that they have had money to 
expend for the necessities, conveniences and comforts of life. If the figures 
of the year show that the importations of those articles have been at the 
same time unusually light, it is reasonable to assume that the people in 
making their purchases have bought from the home producers and manufac- 
turers, and consequently that their sales to our own people, which are always 
vastly in excess of those abroad, have been this year unusually large and that 
the internal as well as the external commerce has therefore made a high— 
perhaps its highest record. A closer examination of the figures relating to 
imports and exports makes it perfectly clear that the manufacturers must 
have been unusually active since they have sent abroad more of their prod- 
ucts than in any preceding year, while supplying a larger home demand than 
usual, larger probably than ever before experienced. 

The three great classes of imports—articles manufactured for mechanic 
arts, articles manufactured for consumption, articles for voluntary use and 
Juxuries—which are given in the table already presented, contain all the impor- 
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tations which could be classed as manufactures and are practically made up of 
articles which must be so classed. To be sure, in the last-named class, ‘‘Arti- 
cles of voluntary use, luxuries, ete.,’’ are included a few articles not actually 
manufactures, such as diamonds, statuary, paintings, feathers, etc., but for 
practical purposes a combination of the three classes presents in asingle group 
the manufacturesimported. It is interesting, therefore, to compare the grand 
total of these three classes of imports during the year 1898 with those of pre- 
ceding years, and in that way determine whether the importations of manu- 
factures have really fallen off and to what extent both in the present and 
earlier years. The following table shows the combined importation in each 
year since 1890) of the three classes of articles in question, and thus presents 
in a form for convenient observation a concise statement of the importation 


of manufactures from year to year since 1890: 
Importations of | YEAR. Importations of 


manufactures. manufactures. 
| WBBS....cccrcsccccccccesccescccsceecs $350,593,572 


* December estimated. 


An examination of the above table shows that the importation of manu- 
factures in the year 1898 is $34,000,000 less than in 1897. It also discloses 
another important and interesting fact, that the importation of manufactures 
in 1897 was not as excessive as popularly supposed. The fact that unusually 
heavy importations were made in the months just preceding the enactment 


of the tariff of 1897 led to a popular belief that the country was being largely 
overstocked with manufactured goods from abroad. While this was probably 
true with reference to a few articles such as woollen goods, cloths, etc., the ex- 
cessive importation of those months was largely in raw wool, sugar and some 
other articles which do not come under the head of manufactures. That this 
is true is shown by the fact that the total of the three classes which are for 
convenience here grouped as manufactures is slightly less for the year 1897 
than for the year 1896, the total for the year 1897 being $283,335,262 and that 
of 1896 $285,219,662, while that of 1895—the year of the great importation of 
manufactures—was $350,593,572. The average annual importation of manu- 
factures from 1890 to 1897 inclusive was, if we still consider the total of 
the three groups as manufactures, $316,626,649 per annum, while that of 
1898 was, as indicated above, $249,000,000 per annum, or $67,000,000 below 
the annual average of the preceding eight years. 

This detailed examination seems to indicate that our home manufacturers 
are occupying home fields to a greater extent each year while they are at the 
same time increasing their sales abroad. With the importations of manufac- 
tures in 1896 and 1897 rather below than above the average, and those of 
1898 far below the average, it is apparent that the home manufacturers have 
been supplying to an unusually large degree the home market. It goes with- 
out saying that the purchases of manufactured articles during the years of 
depression through which the country has just passed must have been in a 
large majority of cases unusually light, and that the stock in a large propor- 
tion of the homes of the country needed replenishing when the improved 
receipts from crops and earnings came during the past year. So it seems 
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probable that the purchases of manufactures by the people of the United 
States have been unusually heavy during the past year, and as the importa- 
tions of manufactures have been in the meantime phenomenally light and the 
stock on hand prior to that time was not abnormally heavy, it is evident that 
the demand upon the home manufacturers has been great. That they have 
been quite equal to the occasion, however, is shown by the fact that they 
have supplied this home demand, which, of course, is always the first to be 
recognized, and have at the same time increased their exports until the year 
1898 will show the largest exportation of goods of American manufacture in 
the history of the country. 

By way of illustrating the rapid growth of our manufacturing interests, 
the following figures showing the imports and exports of manufactures from 
1890 to 1898 by calendar years are presented: 


Year manwactures,  manusactures. 
RIED. ccvncccccccccesccscesenccccesesevcssescevecsoscosese $375,899,342 $157,126,803 
DERE. cecccccnccccccvccccccscescsocccecoccessccecocecceess 327,289,574 168,593,804 
Bes cn cccccccescocecececccsicccecccesscoosesesesscesese 341,843,643 152,397,392 
| PPPTTTTPTTITITITITITTITTTTTT LITT TTIT TTT Ti Terre 316,582,413 177,347,876 
BE cnececceccesdcconsesceosotecsdevecqeccesececoseesess 252,245,752 177,800,969 
Db eb ccnevcccsecensdestesesuseseoussccecoceteoneusesess 350,593,572 201,153,663 
ITD n ccccccccoccccucecceccscooceetececoceseccesescooosese 285,219,662 253,681,541 
DEPe vavccencccecgeacerccececccesesesccoconseseeceseseoees 283,335,262 279,616,898 
BEE ccccvececccoccccccceseenecesescccocccgveeoeesesecess 249,000,000 306,000,000 


* December estimated. 


It will be seen that the imports of manufactures fell from $375,899, 342 in 
1890 to $249,000,000 in 1898, and that during the same time the exports of 
manufactures increased from $157,126,803 to $306,000,000, the figures for 
December in each case being estimated. When it is realized that we are 
now importing for 75,000,000 people only two-thirds as much of manufactures 
as we imported for 62,000,000 in 1890, it will be seen that the home manufac- 
turers must be furnishing to this increased population a very much greater 
supply than they did in 1890, while at the same time, as shown by this table, 
they are exporting twice as much of their manufactures as they then exported. 

Another evidence of the increased activity of the manufacturers in 1898 is 
found in the fact that the importation of the four great classes of foreign raw 
material required by them—silk, rubber, fibers and hides—has been larger in 
1898 than in any preceding year, the total of these four classes of articles being 
in round numbers $110,000,000 in 1898 against $97,000,000 in 1897 and $65,000, - 
000 in 1896, $97,000,000 in 1895 and $69,000,000 in 1894. A similar evidence of 
the reduction of imports of manufactures in 1898 is found in the fact that in 
the eight great classes, manufactures of silk, cotton, wool, fibers, iron and 
steel, leather, china and glass, and chemicals, the importations of the year 
were nearly $40,000,000 below those of 1897, $88,000,000 below those of 1895, 
and $100,000,600 below these of 1890. The largest reductions in these classes 
are found in woollen manufactures and those of iron and steel, though in each 
of the classes named the figures of 1898 are less than those of earlier years. 


LARGE NET IMPORTATION OF GOLD. 


With the largest exports in our history and the smallest imports in many 
years, there comes naturally the largest net importation of gold. The total 
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gold imports of the eleven months ending with November were $149,396,370, 
which is a much larger sum than was ever imported in any full year prior to 
1898, while the total exports of gold for the elevén months were but $14,975, - 
316, making the net gold importations of the eleven months $134,421,054. 
The following table shows the importation and exportation of gold by years 
from 1890 to 1898, the figures for only eleven months of the year 1898 being 
given: 





Gold Gold 


Excess of 
imports. exports. i 


Exec: 8s of 
CALENDAR YEAR. exports 





| 450,946 
| %2,762,389 
| 21,350,607 

34 2 


| 
| 104,781,259 
| 


$20,230,090 
44,970,110 
17,450 


— 34,020,592 34,276, 40 
| 149,396,370 14,975,316 








The effect of the great gold importation of 1896 and 1898, coupled with the 
unusually large production from our mines and mints, has made itself plainly 
apparent in the increase both in the gold in circulation and in the Treasury. 
The following table shows the gold in the United States Treasury and in 
circulation at the beginning of each month from July 1, 1896, to December 
1, 1898: 





Total gold in | Gold coin in 
a , coin circulation. | Total. 


| $600,148,846 


595,306,168 
603,781, 


MONTHS. 





—_—— 


$1 44,020,363 
150,012,224 





November, 
December, 
January, 
February, 


November, 
Decemt er, 
January, 
february, 
March, 





November, 
December, 


162,771,311 
155,323,832 
169,527,101 
175 203, 982 
182,387,121 


186,206,028 
190° 242,803 


762,888 
181,707,391 


6,944,092 








671,664,11 

686,256,983 

692,947,211 
DO, 20 


221,928 
519,146,675 
519,074,302 

848,563 
528,098,753 
539,273,953 


745,037,595 
752,316, 475 
757.948, 


4, 9 


708,085,078 


| 
i 





In closing this article it is proper to again call attention to the fact that 
statements regarding the commerce of the calendar year 1898, prepared for 
publication in the first nonth of the year 1899, must necessarily be estimates 
as to at least the last month of the year 1898. . 


O. P. AUSTIN. 








THE FUNCTIONS AND QUALITIES OF MONEY. 

















Money, or currency, is one of the necessary implements of modern civil- 
ized life. It is one of the results of the subdivision of labor and the exchange 
of the products of labor. The simplest form of existence supposes that each 
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3 individual shall produce all that is necessary to sustain life—that he shall kill 
‘ and dress his own animal food, gather his vegetable food, and prepare his 
a own clothing and shelter, so far as his degree of civilization suggests the 
i. necessity for these things. When human economy advanced another step, 
4 exchange came into being. In theory, at least, exchanges were first con- 
4 ducted by means of barter. The man who had an excess of game and a 
a deficiency of skins exchanged a part of his game with the man who had an 
a excess of skins and a deficiency of food. But three difficulties were discov- 


ered in this method of dealing. The man who had a brace of birds and 
wanted a goat skin might find a man with the skin, but who wanted no birds; 
or he might find that the man with the skin wanted birds, but not enough 
of them to pay for the skin;* or he might find that the man with the skin 
had been in the habit of exchanging skins for deer or fish and did not know 
how to calculate its value in birds. Then followed what was so well described 
by Aristotle more than twenty centuries ago: t 










‘* From this barter arose the use of money, as might be expected; for as the needful 
means for importing what was wanted, or for exporting a surplus, was often at a great dis 
tance, the use of money was of necessity devised. For it is not everything which is natur- 
ally useful that is easy of carriage ; and for this reason men invented among themselves, by 
way of exchange, something which they should mutually give and take, and which being 
really valuable in itself, might easily be passed from hand to hand for the purposes of daily 
life, as iron and silver, or anything else of the same nature. This at first had a fixed stand- 
ard simply according to its weight or size; but in process of time they put upon it a certain 
stamp, to save the trouble of weighing, and this stamp was affixed as a sign of its express 
value.”’ 














In these words of the old Greek philosopher are expressed the fundamental 
reasons for the use of money—the necessity for an article of merchandise 
desired by all men because it was capable of being exchanged against all 
other things—an article which should be an intermediate merchandise 
between all others and should give the holder the power of getting all others. 
The essential character of metallic money is that of a merchandise having 
value in exchange. It derives this value in exchange in some degree from its 
use aS money, and in large degree also because it is prized for other uses. As 
a means for conducting exchanges it has the character of a tool rather than 
an object of direct use, and the demand for it as a tool is governed by the 
number, character and rapidity of exchanges. In its character as a tool for 
making exchanges, money constitutes in the hands of the holder a title to all 



















*These difficulties are called by Mr. Jevons, “ want of coincidence in barter;* and he 
declares that *‘ to allow an act of barter, there must bea double coincidence, which will rarely 
happen.”—(** Money and the Mechanism of Exchange,” 4.) 

+“ The Politics and Economics of Aristotle,” trans. by Edward Walford, 22; London, 1894, 
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other commodities to the amount of its exchange value. In the language of 
Prof. Gide, ‘‘ Every piece of money should be considered as a bond issued 
against the aggregate of existing wealth and giving the right to the bearer to 
have delivered to him any portion whatever of this wealth, at his option, to 
the amount of the value of the piece.”* This conception, now held by most 
students of monetary laws, has been more fully set forth by another eminent 
French economist in these terms :+ 


‘* You have a crown piece. What does it mean in your hands? It is, as it were, the 
witness and the proof that you have at some time done work, which, instead of profiting 
by, you have allowed society to enjoy, in the person of your client. This crown piece wit- 
nesses that you have rendered a service to society, and, moreover, it states the value of it. 
It witnesses besides, that you have not received back from society a real equivalent service, 
as was yourright. To put itinto your power to exercise this right, when and where you 
please, society by the hands of your client, has given you an acknowledgment or title, an 
order of the state, or token, a crown piece in shurt which does not differ from titles of credit, 
except that it carries its value in itself, and if you can read with the eyes of the mind, the 
inscription it bears, you can see distinctly these words : 

‘ Pay to the bearer a service equivalent to that which he has rendered to society, value 
received and stated, proved and measured by that which is on me.’ ”’ 


Money is a special merchandise which, by its natural value and by the 
convention of society, serves as the intermediary for the exchange of other 
merchandise and services.{ ‘‘ It is a true merchandise,” in the language of 
M. Laurent, ‘‘If one may call thus a product capable of exchange against 


another.’’| It has, however, some peculiar characteristics, which are thus 
set forth by Prof. Block :§ 


‘¢ Tf money is a merchandise, it has its special character. It is received in preference to 
all others ; its value at a given moment is the same everywhere (at least for moneys whose 
nominal corresponds to their intrinsic value); it is not destined, like a product or raw mate- 
ria], to remain finally with a consumer to be destroyed or transformed, for its mission is to 
pass from hand to hand to fulfill its work and resume its course—to circulate ; it is a means 


and not an end.’’ 


The service of money to society is very similar in its character to that of 
roads and other means of communication. This fact was noted by Adam 
Smith, in laying the foundations of modern political economy, when he 
declared that ‘‘The gold and silver money which circulates in any country 
may very properly be compared to a highway, which, while it circulates and 
carries to market all the grass and corn of the country, produces itself not a 
single pile of either.” The same image is gracefully presented by Prof. 
Tucker in the following terms :{ 


‘‘Tts useful functions can be compared to nothing more aptly than to those of a canal 
or artificial road, by which the conveyance of articles from hand to hand is performed with 
greater ease, despatch and safety, and which have always been found to give a great spring 
to useful industry and commercial enterprise, not only by improving existing markets, but 


also by creating new ones.”’ 


*** Principes d’ Economie Politique,” 96. 

+ Bastiat, Oeuvres, II, 80; quoted by MacLeod, **The Theory of Credit,” I, 78. 

+ A similar definition is that of M. Courcelle-Seneuil—** A merchandise of known quality, 
of value varying little and easy of division, for which are exchanged all the objects offered 
in the market.”’—(“ Traité des Opérations de Banque,” 9.) 

i ** Théorie des Opérations Financiéres,”’ 10. 

§ “ Les Progrés de la Science Economique,” II, 37. 

4 ‘‘The Theory of Money and Banks Investigated,” 17. 
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This comparison does much to clear away the mists surrounding the sub- 
ject of money in many minds, and to call attention to the fact that money is 
not in itself the object of trade except so far as it gives command over useful 
commodities. The object of trade is the exchange of commodities. Money 
enters into such transactions chiefly as an intermediary. As a medium of 
exchange, representative money, or paper credit, often takes the place of real 
money, but such representative money is measured in the standard money, 
and the standard money must have real exchange value in order to constitute 
the standard. The experience of civilized societies for twenty-five centuries 
has resulted in making silver and gold the standard, separately or together, 
because of the many respects in which they conform to the ideal requirements 
for money. Their adoption has been the result of an evolution in which 
many other things have been used, but in which there has been a steady 
tendency to adopt as the standard an article so highly prized that it was gen- 
erally acceptable in exchange apart from its conventional use as money. 

Because of the high value of money to the individual in giving command 
over commodities, some of the early societies fell into the error of believing 
that the community itself was richer according as it piled up metallic money, 
without reference to its power of producing and exchanging useful things.* 
They forgot its character as a medium and treated it asanend. For a civil- 
ized community there is no advantage in possessing a larger accumulation of 
metallic money than is necessary for carrying on current transactions and 
affording sufficient guarantee of the security of its financial system. There 
is much less advantage in such an accumulation than in the possession of 
capital wisely invested abroad, which is paying an annual return, measured 
in money, but paid in commodities. Great Britain, in many respects the 
richest country in the world, possesses a less amount of metallic money than 
Russia or France. She has put her capital into railways and factories in 
foreign countries, with such beneficent results that they are compelled to pay 
her annually about $500,000,000 more in merchandise than she sends to them. 
In spite of mistakes in investments and heavy losses, Great Britain is infi- 
nitely richer to-day in this command over the production of the world than 
if she had undertaken the impossible task of piling up her surplus wealth in 
gold or silver coin. 

One of the most important facts to be kept in view in the study of mon- 
etary problems is the distinction between money and capital. Metallic money 
is a form of capital, but capital includes many other things than money. 
Capital includes the whole aggregate of exchangeable things capable of minis- 
tering to production or fulfilling the desires of men. The classification of cap- 
ital adopted by most modern economists is that between fixed and circulating 
capital.t Fixed capital includes that which has been converted into a more 


*Tt will be seen in a later article that this error was not without some justification in 
sovzial and economic conditions. (Con. Cossa, ** Introduction to the Study of Political Econ- 
omy,” 209.) 

+ It does not seem necessary or desirable here to enter into any of the disputes regarding 


* the classification of consumers’ goods and other subdivisions of capital. The subject of cap- 


ital is fully discussed by Bohm-Bawerk (“The Positive Theory of Capital,” 36-77) ; Leroy- 
Beaulieu (* Traité d’ Economie Politique,” I, 224-251) ; Hobson (** The Evolution of Modern Cap- 
italism,”’ 209-215), and many others. While the author regards consumption goods as capital, 
they do not play a large part in the forms of capital with which strictly monetary problems 
have to deal. 
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or less permanent and unchangeable form—capital which is employed in an 
intermediate process of production or simply ministers to human comfort or 
pleasure without being consumed in the process. Circulating capital includes 
raw materials and finished products which are converted or consumed in the 
process of application to their intended uses. Examples of fixed capital are 
factories, railways, and paintings. Examples of circulating capital are wheat, 
wool, and leather. Money is usually classified as circulating capital because 
of its freedom of movement. It has the characteristic of fixed capital in the 
fact that it is not physically destroyed or changed in use, but it has the essen- 
tial characteristic of circulating capital that it passes from the possession of 
the owner in exchange instead of remaining permanently in his hands as a 
means of production, like a mill or tool. 

Money is often spoken of as though it were the sole capital, because it is the 
most negotiable representative of capital.* There might, in theory at least, 
be abundant capital without money and there might be sufficient supplies of 
money with deficient capital. Each of these conditions is illustrated to a 
certain extent during the progress of an economic crisis. Money becomes 
scarce and its price becomes high when commercial activity is arrested at the 
first outbreak of a crisis, when capital in the form of consumable goods is 
abundant and its owners are trying in vain to realize upon it in the more 
negotiable form of money. The situation becomes somewhat changed after 
the intensity of the crisis is over and the period of depression sets in which is 
marked by the accumulation of idle money in the banks. Even this accumu- 
lation of money, where it is in the form of bank credits, represents command 
over capital quite as much as command over money, but there is usually at 
such times a surfeit of actual currency for which there is little demand, because 
of the distrust and prostration which have followed the arrest of active com- 
mercial operations. The volume of money in the world may be substantially 
the same under both conditions, but it is subject in the first instance to an ex- 
aggerated demand, not merely for its usual function as a medium of exchange 
but as a store of value, while at a later stage of the crisis it ceases to be 
required so much as usual as a medium of exchange and is no longer hoarded 
as a store of value to the same extent as during the days of acute panic. 

The reason for the frequent confusion between capital and money is that 
they are often coincident—either name fits a given sum of money and nego- 
tiable capital is transferred in terms of money.t Another reason for the con- 
fusion of capital and money is the fact that the increase of the one is usually 
accompanied by the increase of the other. While it is conceivable in theory 
that there might be large accumulations of capital without money and large 
accumulations of money without much other capital, such conditions are 
rarely realized in fact. A case approaching the realization of capital without 
an adequate supply of money is where too much of the capital of the com- 
munity has been sunk in fixed improvements and a severe strain is put upon 
the supply of money to meet the demand for negotiable capital, perhaps for 


*** Before the economists, the word capital was reserved for a sum of money lent at inter- 
est. It was not the only form of capital or the oldest, but it was that most in view.”’ (Block 
I, 424.) 

+** One does not take note that when capital takes the form of money, it retains it but a 
little while, and that more often it passes from hand to hand until consumed, valued in 
money without taking the form of it at all.”” (Courcelle-Seneuil, 17.) 
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the settlement of foreign interest charges. Under ordinary conditions, how- 
ever, an ample supply of money accompanies an ample supply of capital. A 
large volume of production, carrying with it accumulations of surplus capital 
and large transfers of capital into a fixed form, calls for a considerable vol- 
ume of money in the process of these operations. There is, moreover, in a 
rich community a larger surplus of capital for putting into tools of business 
than where every energy of the community is strained in providing the means 
of bare subsistence. A medium of exchange is so necessary to any society 
which has advanced beyond savagery that some medium is usually found 
even in the poorest communities. If this medium is irredeemable paper or 
depreciated metal, it is largely because the community cannot afford to set 
aside a part of the proceeds of its yearly production for investment in the 
useful but costly tool of a metallic medium of exchange. An ample supply 
of money, therefore, usually accompanies an ample supply of saved capital 
and adds to the tendency to confuse money, the tool of exchange, with capi- 
tal, the subject of exchange. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF MONEY. 


Having taken a general view of the character of money it becomes possible 
to consider its several functions. The statement of the difficulties of barter 
and the search for the means of curing them naturally lead to the definition 
of several of these functions of money. First of all was the requirement that 
there should be a common medium which any person should be able to 
exchange against any desired object, because the medium was generally desir- 
able and generally exchangeable. Second came the necessity that the 
medium should be easily divisible and capable of expression in units, that it 
might be made a common denominator of all exchanges. Third came the 
necessity that the medium should have exchange value, in order that it might 
constitute a safe standard for the common denominator and might be so 
acceptable that it would not be parted with except at the value for which it 
was obtained. Out of these requirements, refined by the necessities of mod- 
ern commerce, have grown the five essential functions of money as they are 
recognized to-day : 

(1) A medium of exchange. 

(2) A common denominator. 

(3) A standard of value. 

(4) A store of value. 

(5) A standard of deferred payments. 

It has sometimes been contended that there are not five distinct functions 
of money, but that the function of a standard of value is linked with that of 
a common denominator, and that the function of a store of value is not appli- 
cable to money, but only to the precious metals when withrawn from mone- 
tary uses. It is convenient, however, to discuss each function separately, 
in order to discover if real distinctions exist and to make as clear as possible 
even those functions which blend with each other. 

I. The first important use of money in nearly every society is as a medium 
of exchange. It is difficult to conceive of such a medium without there being 
also a common denominator or a standard of value; but the distinction 
between these functions of money is of high importance and when clearly 
understood puts an end to much confusion of thought upon the subject. 
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The necessity for a medium of exchange has been pointed out by Professor 
N icholson, in these words: * 


** Without a complete revolution in the conditions of society, a medium of exchange is 
indispensable. Production rests on division of labor, and division of labor involves easy 
and prompt exchange, which again involves a common medium. MS’oney in this sense is 
as essential to the interchange of commodities as language to the interchange of ideas, and 
in the last resort the interchange of commodities is for the most part exchange of the 
services through which they are made. Thus money, in the sense of a common medium of 
exchange, is necessary in order to exchange all kinds of labor, from the highest to the 


lowest.” 

The effect of such a medium, not only in permitting exchanges, but in 
stimulating production and adapting it to every human need, has been thus 
defined by Professor Tucker: + 


‘* As every article has its known market price in the general measure of value, where 
there is one, every producer can thereby better adapt his supply to the varying demands 
and diversified tastes of the community. Money furnishes a very sensitive barometer of 
these variations, by consulting which the industrious classes will be less likely to misdirect 
their labor, and create redundancy on the one hand, or subject the community to scarcity 
on the other. Where the value of the articles produced had to be exchanged some three or 
four times before the producer obtained what he wanted, it would not be easy to say what 
was the market value of his commodity. The knowledge at least would be far less prompt, 
easy, and precise, than it is where there is a general measure of value. 

The introduction of money has also a manifest tendency to beget frugality, and 
encourage accumulation. Without such a convenient and unchanging representative value, 
or mcde of investment, many things would be wastefully consumed, supposing them to be 
produced, which would be saved, if convertible into money, instead of being exchangeable 


merely for other merchandise.’’ 

The last point made by Professor Tucker is put in even stronger terms by 
Roscher, when he says: f{ 

‘* Only when money has become the instrument of trade, is it possible to separate the 
net from the gross returns, and, therefore, to manage income properly (Schaffle). Now, 
also, it becomes for the first time really remunerative to produce more than one needs for 
his own use and to save. Without money, the owner of any one kind of capital, who could 
not employ it himself, would be obliged, if he desired, to loan it, to find not only a person 
who was in need of capital, but one who needed the very kind of capital he had.”’ 

II. A common denominator affords the opportunity for referring each 
transaction to a common unit and comparing the value of articles, one with 
another.|| If there were no common denominator, it would be necessary to 
calculate the value of every exchangeable article in the value of every other 
article. If two chickens were worth a hat, and three pair of shoes were 
worth a coat, these equations would afford no means of comparison between 
the value of chickens and coats. Such a basis of comparison might be found 
by adopting the chickens or the hat as the fixed point of departure. This 
would make it a common denominator and the problem would be solved. 
The most extensive properties, even to railways and steamboats, could be 
measured in chickens, as they are now measured in dollars, frances, or pounds 


*** A Treatise on Money and Essays on Monetary Problems,” 16. The comparison of 
money with letters is made also by Gibbon and Chevalier. (Vide Walker, ** Money,” 14.) 

+‘** The Theory of Money and Banks Investigated,” 14. 

¢ “Principles of Political Economy,” I, 348. 

i“ There is need of such a measure, and it is analogous to the want experienced by the 
mathematician who has a column of fractions to sum up, and who does it by first reducing 


them all to a common denominator.”’ (Roscher, I, 341.) 
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sterling. But in the absence of a common unit, a tabular table of values for 
twelve articles exchangeable against each other would involve one hundred 
and thirty-two different comparisons. The first article taken would have to 
be measured against each of the other eleven, the second would have to be 
measured against eleven others, and so on throughout the list. It would be 
impossible for any person to carry these relations constantly in his mind, with 
the great multiplicity of articles now the subject of commerce, and changes 
in value, even in two or three articles, would practically destroy the value of 
a tabular statement. In the language of Mill, regarding the tailor, ‘‘The 
calculations must be recommenced on different data, every time he barters 
his coats for a different kind of article; and there could be no current price, 
or regular quotations of value.” * 

Ill. The function of money as a standard of value is related to its 
function as a common denominator. It is the standard which gives form 
and fixity to the common denominator. The denominator affords the terms 
for comparing the value of one commodity with another; the standard pro- 
vides the unit in which these terms are expressed. The conception of a 
standard of value for the expression of price is more complex than the con- 
ception of such measures as those for weight or heat, because vdlue and price 
are not inherent qualities, but are relationships between commodities which 
grow out of human wants and satisfactions. An article does not have value 
according to the amount of weight or heat it possesses, but according to the 
conception of its utility present in the human mind. A standard of value, 
therefore, is not a measure of value, but only a convenient scale by which 
values are expressed after their measurement has been made in terms of 
human desire or satisfaction. As Professor Bourguin expresses it: + 


‘¢ The true reason why it is not proper to speak of the measure of value is that value is 
not a property, amagnitude. The franc is not the unit of the measure of value, but only the 
unit of the measure of money, of the quantity of silver figuring in exchanges. It is a cer- 
tain physical quantity of coined silver, a piece of five grammes, which has been adopted as 
a unit for measuring the quantity of silver constituting the value of each article in relation 
to silver.’’ 


The adoption of a standard as nearly fixed as may be is of cardinal impor- 
tance in the creation of a proper monetary system, but the standard having 
been chosen it does not follow that the material of which it is composed needs 
to be employed in all transactions based upon the standard. In the words of 
a high authority: ft 

‘‘The one important idea to be kept firm hold of in all discussions of money is that 
when it comes to exchanging goods the metal chosen as the standard is not necessarily used 
as the medium of exchange. If gold, for instance, is chosen as the standard by a country, 
it does not at all follow that gold is used in all the transactions requiring a medium of 
exchange. The failure to keep this point clearly in mind has been a stumbling-block to 
many, and it has been wrongly supposed that an increase of transactions always required a 
proportional increase in the standard coin. Butif it happens that goods are in fact ex- 
changed readily and safely by means of other things than the metallic standard, then such 
a conclusion is entirely unwarranted.’’ 

* * Principles of Political Economy,” B. III, Ch. VII, Section 1 (II, 17). 

+’ La Mesure de la Valeur et la Monnaie,” 38. The French monetary law of 1793 preserves 
this distinction, always referring to “the monetary unit” and never to “the standard.” M. 
Wolowski proposed the use of the term, Evaiuateur instead of Ktalon (standard), and M. 
Block proposes unité de valeur (unit of value). (‘* Les Progrés de la Science Economique,” II, 
37.) + Report of the Monetary Commission of the Indianapolis Convention, 79. 
3 
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medium of exchange are not always the same. It has happened repeatedly 
in monetary history. The famous Bank of Amsterdam and the Bank of 
Hamburg, in the seventeenth century, created a standard and common de- 
nominator in the form of ‘‘ bank money,” based upon a fixed weight of silver, 
although no coins of this weight were created. Silver and other metals were 
received at the bank by weight and intrinsic value and converted into bank 
money upon the books of the bank. Upon these books, and by means of 
certificates of title to bank money, were recorded the transfers of money 
wealth in the community. When this was exclusively the case, the bank 
money constituted in a sense both a medium of exchange, a common denom- 
inator and a standard of value; but in retail transactions there circulated 
much silver and gold which was a medium of exchange, but which was a 
common denominator only in a restricted sense and was hardly a standard of 
value at all. It was only when the medium was converted into bank money 
that the terms in which it was expressed became the common denominator, 
and the weight of silver which the bank money represented became a stand- 
ard of value. Thus money transactions were consummated without the 
transfer of coin and the advantages of the system made it the germ of the 
great use of credit instruments in modern times. 

The use of money as a standard of value has become of constantly increas- 
ing importance in modern industrial societies. The fact that money is a com- 
mon denominator has led to the expression of nearly all contracts in terms of 
money.* This make it of the highest importance that the standard shall be 
invariable in value. In so far as this is not the case, injustice is likely to 
be done between contractors, whether the purchasing power of money rises or 
falls. If its purchasing power rises, independently of the increased productive 
power of labor, the person having money to pay is compelled to pay a larger 
purchasing power than he would have paid if the value of money had re- 
mained constant. If the purchasing power of money fails, the person re- 
ceiving it finds that he has received less purchasing power than the amount 
which he expected when the contract was made. 

A reasonable degree of fixity in the standard is what makes it useful for 
measuring values at different times and places. We wish, says Professor 
Gide, ‘‘to compare the values of merchandise situated in different places or 
to compare the value of the same merchandise at different dates.”+ The im- 
portance of this certainty in the standard was recognized by Copernicus 
nearly four centuries ago, when he declared in his famous memorial to the 


King of Poland: } 


‘¢ Money is then in some sort a common measure for calculating values, but this measure 
ought always to be fixed and to conform to an established rule. Otherwise, there will be, 
of necessity, disorder in the State. Buyers and sellers will be constantly deceived, as they 
would be if the ell, the bushel, or the weight should not preserve a fixed proportion.”’ 


In a country having a fixed standard the assurance exists that contracts 


expressed in terms of money will be discharged in a known quantity of metal 
of a comparatively stable value. This gives certainty to business transac- 





*** Money is best defined as a thing which, by common consent of the business commu- 
nity, is used as a basis of commercial obligations.” (Prof. Arthur T. Hadley, ** Economics,” 


180.) +‘ Principes d’Economie Politique,” 90. 


+ ** Monete Cudende Ratio,” edited by L. Wolowski, 49. 






It is not a merely theoretical proposition that the standard and the 
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tions and permits large enterprises to be carried on upon a small margin of 
profit. Efforts have been made in several States to preserve the value of 
money by changing the weight of metal in the coins without changing their 
denominations. Such a process may affect contracts expressed in terms of 
money to the disadvantage of the creditor, but the effect upon current ex- 
changes is soon offset by changes in prices. Prices rise in the proportion that 
the metallic money has been deteriorated, and it requires the same weight of 
metal as before to obtain a given article.* Such changes in the weight or 
fineness of coins were common during the Middle Ages as a means of increas- 
ing the revenue and diminishing the debt of governments. The depreciation 
of the coinage is not now employed by any civilized State except where paper 
has been the actual medium of exchange and the new coins are adapted to the 
actual exchange value of the paper. 

IV. Money is a store of value, because it enables value to be embodied in 
acompact commodity, generally acceptable, and capable of being kept for an 
indefinite period without loss. The proposition that money is a store of value 
is disputed by Gen. Francis A. Walker and some other writers upon the ground 
that the metal ceases to be money when it is converted into hoards.t This 
might be true in a limited sense, where coin was melted up into jewels, as is 
often the case in India, for the purpose of a permanent hoard against old age 
or emergencies. Money is, however, a store of value of the highest character 
under modern commercial conditions. It is the one store of value which 
never loses its exchangeability against all other commodities. In the lan- 
guage of Mr. Bagehot, ‘‘ Money is never ‘second hand;’ it will always fetch 
itself, and it loses nothing by keeping.’”’{ This is the reason for the great 
hoards of gold and silver formerly accumujated by powerful States for war 
necessities—illustrated in modern times by the hoard of 120,000,000 marks 
($30,000,000), which is kept by the Imperial German Government in the 
Fortress of Spandau. 

Money is not only a store of value of the highest character, but it was 
almost the only store of value of an exchangeable character until the creation 
of negotiable securities. There can be only three general classes of property 
having value: (1) Consumable commodities (including raw materials); (2) 
fixed capital (invested, for instance, in factories, railways, and land); and (3) 
money. Consumable commodities cannot he hoarded without loss. Fixed 
capital may become useless if the demand for its products ceases or may de- 
teriorate in value for a variety of reasons. Such capital may be represented by 
negotiable securities, which escape the inconvenience of not being capable of 
ready exchange, but they are liable to deterioration from the same causes as 
the fixed capital itself and for other causes inherent in the operations of the 
stock market. This leaves money as the only store of value which is not in 
danger of deterioration and is always readily exchangeable. The character- 





*This fact—that metallic money sinks to its value as merchandise, irrespective of the 
name given to it—is an entirely distinct proposition from that of the quantitative theory— 
that the value of money is in inverse ratio toits quantity—although the two propositions are 
often confused by care.ess thinkers. 

+‘ Money,” 12. M. Block, who takes the contrary view, cites the case of a farmer who 
converts 100 hectoliters of grain into 2,000 frances, and declares, ** The 2,000 francs in the bureau 
do not cease to be money or available capital; they are capable of being put in circulation at 
any moment. Does a horse cease to be a horse while he is permitted to rest in the stable?” 
(** Les Progrés de la Science Economique,” 11, 41.) 
+‘* The Transterability of Capital,’ Works, V, 285. 
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istic of money as a store of value has attained a new development in modern 
times by the use of banking credits. 

Banking credits constitute titles to metallic money. Both metallic money 
and banking credits are instruments for transferring wealth. They represent 
the titles vested in the holders of the credits to command the products and 
services of the community. But banking credits owe their value to their 
negotiable character. They are exchanged against commodities when com- 
modities are desired, but they are capable of exchange against metallic 
money, when money becomes more desirable than commodities. 

Money becomes the best store of value under the conditions of an economic 
crisis, because at such a time other commodities become of uncertain exchange- 
ability. Money never suffers the loss of its general power to command com- 
modities, in spite of some fluctuations in prices. The greatest danger of a 
crisis, for a man engaged in commercial business, is the demand for the settle- 
ment of liabilities which he cannot meet. These liabilities are expressed in 
money and can no longer be settled, as under normal conditions, by the con- 
version of his products into titles to credit. Money, at such times, is the 
most effective store of value for the protection of personal and corporate credit 
and the fulfilment of contracts. Such conditions are not permanent and do 
not justify conclusions based upon the mercantile system—that all credits 
should be represented by metallic money and that metallic money is the sole 
symbol of wealth; but the peculiar qualities of money are such as to make it 
the most secure store of value at times when other commodities lose some- 
thing of their exchange value. 

The use of money as a store of value is important, even under ordinary 
economic conditions, in effecting transfers from place to place. The power to 
transmit money obviates the necessity of transmitting commodities, where 
there is not an even interchange of commodities between two communities. 
Money then takes the place of other articles, as the most compact, invariable, 
and generally acceptable method of making payments. This is pointed out 
by Mr. Jevons in the following words :* 

‘*At times a person needs to condense his property into the smallest compass, so that he 
may hoard it away for a time, or carry it with him on a long journey, or transmit it toa 
friend in a distant country. Something which is very valuable, although of little bulk and 
weight, and which will be recognized as very valuable in every part of the world, is necessary 
for this purpose. The current money of a country is perhaps more likely to tulfil these con- 
ditions than anything else, although diamonds and other precious stones, and articles of 
exceptional beauty and rarity, might occasionally be employed.’’ 


V. The use of moneyas astandard of deferred payments is one of the results 
of the development of credit in civilized societies. Contracts for the pay- 
ment of money at a future time are of ancient origin, but have attained a wide 
development with the modern extension of trade. The reasons already stated 
why there should not be a change in the standard of value apply with added 
force in reference to contracts for deferred payments. Such contracts, made 
in the present with a view to the future, should be capable of certainty in a 
civilized State in order to promote the extension of trade, by making possible 
large enterprises looking to the distant future for their completion. Professor 
Nicholson says: t 





*** Money and the Mechanism of Exchange,” 15. 
+** Principles of Political Economy,” Vol. II, Bk. IIT, 94. 
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‘¢ Speaking generally, everyone is bound by a series of contracts or quasi contracts to 
give and to receive certain sums of money at various future dates, and his whole industrial 
life depends on the fulfilment of these contracts and quasi contracts. The workingman ex- 
pects during a certain time to receive so much money and therewith to provide himself and 
his family with goods. On the expectation of this demand other people provide the goods, 
and others the means to make the goods, and other the means to make the means, and soon 
indefinitely.’’ 

These operations are correctly described as ‘‘instances of deferred pay- 
ments,” and are seriously affected by changes in the standard. It is possible 
in such cases for traders to protect themselves in some measure against antici- 
pated changes, where they are not too rapid and too arbitrary, by changing 
their prices. It is less easy for the wage-earner to make an advance in the 
customary payment for services, where the value and purchasing power of 
money have been reduced. In both cases, however, there is less disposition 
to make contracts looking to the distant future, and thus the great enterprises 
which give life to modern industry are restricted and hampered. 

The most common illustration of the violation of the rule of fixity of value 
and depreciation of the standard is in the cases where contracts are expressed 
in the lawful money of a country, then based upon a metallic standard, but 
subsequently changed fora paper standard. Such contracts, where not pay- 
able in specific terms in metallic money, are often held to be payable in the 
depreciated paper currency which has become the usual medium of exchange. 
This fact has sometimes led to the belief that the value of paper money could 
be maintained at parity with the metallic standard by making it a legal-tender 
for past debts. This belief is based upon the theory that there will always be 
a demand for the legal-tender money for the discharge of past debts and that 
this demand will maintain its value. The investigations of Mr. Charles 8. 
Fairchild, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, show that the use of money in de- 
ferred payments for long terms has not, even under modern conditions, at- 
tained a volume which would sustain this theory. Mr. Fairchild says:* 

‘*Tf the census of 1890, where it is attempted to show the past debts of the country of one 
kind and another, be compared with the clearing house transactions of any year, you will 
see that not more than four per cent. of the transactions of any single year can consist of 
the liquidation of debts that antedated that year ; and that is a comparison simply with the 
clearing-house transactions, and we know that there is a vast body of transactions that do not 
appear in the clearing-house transactions at all. Therefore the liquidation of past debts is 
statistically shown to be relatively very small as compared with current transactions, and the 
final consideration is that it must be so, because out of what fund are you going to accumu- 
late the money with which to discharge past debts? It must be that the only place from which 
it can be gotten is from the profits of current transactions. Therefore the current transactions 


must bear an enormously greater proportion to past debts.”’ 
CHARLES A. CONANT. 
(To be continued.) , 
** Hearings and Arguments before the Committee on Banking and Currency of the House 
of Representatives, Fifty-fifth Congress, Second Session,” 91. 








INSURING BANK LOANs.—While the propriety of insuring the depositors in banks is 
being agitated it might be well to consider whether anything can be done to insure the 
bank against loss when it loans its money to depositors. If they do not repay their loans, 
how can the bank pay off its deposit liabilities? The banker who loans money has only 
human powers of discernment. Even with the best of intentions, and exercising the most 
careful discrimination, banks sometimes loan money to concerns that fail, carrying the 
bank down with them. If banks could be insured against loss on their loans, the insurance 
of depositors would, in most cases, be a very easy matter. 





BRANCH BANKING AND DISCOUNT RATES.* 





The prohibition of branch banking imposed upon incorporated banks of 
issue is peculiar to the banking legislation of the United States. There are 
no such restrictions abroad, so far at any rate as the principal European coun- 
tries and their colonies are concerned. 

In the British possessions all banks, not only the Bank of England, but also 
the joint-stock banks, the country banks of issue and the Scotch banks, as 
well as the corporations active in Ireland and the colonies, are permitted to 


* The special literature of branch banking is extremely scant, the brief essay of J. B. Att- 
field, **The Branch Bank System,” being about the only work exclusively devoted to this 
theme. Occasional references to branches, however, may be found in the general works of 
Gilbart, and others, in which the advantages of the device are well brought out, in Wagner, 
* Zettelbank-politik,” Freiburg, I, Br., 1873, pp. 579, 592, 603, 606; further in his article in Schoen- 
berg’s ** Handbuch der Politischen Oekonomie,” Bd. I, pp. 487, 489, 496 ; Tuebingen, 1896. Cf. also, 
for Germany, Lexis, in “ Handwoerterbuch der Staatswissenschaften,” Bd. LI, article on “ die 
Koenigliche Bank of Berlin,” p. 71; Lotz, article in the same volume, pp. 933-934 on Diskonto 
u. Diskonto-Politik ; and finally various passages in Lotz, Geschichte u. Kritik des deutschen 
Bankgesetzes, Leipzig, 1888. Scotch conditions are described in Somers “The Scotch Banks 
and System of Issue,” pp. 43, 234, Edinburgh, 1873. Cf. also Easton, ** Banks and Banking,” p. 
67, London, 1896; and still better, Graham, ** The £1 Note,” etc.; London, 1886. For the situ- 
ation in provincial England, see Rae, * The Country Banker,” pp. 132-138, 266; New York, 
1886. Noé#lin his * Les Banques d’Emission en Europe ;”’ pp. 55, 129-136, 298-301, 430-435, 504-506 ; 
Paris, 1888; presents a good statement of existing conditions in England, France, Germany, 
and Austria-Hungary, while for the Latin countries des Essars should be consulted in the 
** History of Banking in all the Leading Nations,” Vol. LILI, pp. 80, 170, 171, 175, 178, 180, 248, 272, 
318; New York, 1896. Sumner’s “History of Banking in the United States,” published as 
Vol. [of the same general work, probably contains more facts upon the American experi- 
ence with branches than any other work. This phase of Canadian practice and its results 
have been discussed by Walker, Hague, Cornwell, Root and others in pamphlets, and by the 
present author in “The Canadian Banking System, 1817-1890,” pp. 375-386, 412-424; New York, 
1895. 

Upon the territorial distribution of loanable capital there is still less material. Studies of 
variations in the rate of interest have usually been based upon differences at various times 
rather than differences between various places. Statistical exhibits of the funds in control 
of the banks in various localities, or tables showing the per capita banking power of different 
communities and sections, are of slight avail in the study of this distribution, since they con- 
vey no indication of the abundance of loanable capital available in such neighberhoods as 
compared with local needs. Even the systematic collection and publication of rates of 
discount in numerous and divers markets of the same land have been neglected except in the 
United States. It has been necessary, therefore, to base statements as to conditions abroad 
upon the well-known practice of central banks in establishing uniform prices for simultan- 
eous services at their different offices, the only exceptions being those countries where the 
price of capital has become the subject of agreement among the banks, e. g. Scotland, or 
where persons familiar with the situation throughout the land have formulated a general 
description, as in England, Canada and Australia. The distribution in the United States 
has latterly received more or less attention from contemporary writers on the banking and 
currency questions. Cf., inter alia, “*Sound Currency,” Vol. Il, No.2; IV, No.6; V, No. 12; 
Dunbar, in “ Quarterly Journal of Economics,” Vol. XII; article on “ National Banking 
System,” pp. 23-25; Eckels, Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, Vol. 1, pp. 103-105, 
1896: Laughlin, Report of the Monetary Commission, pp. 186-196, 369-386, Chicago, 1898. In the 
document last cited, however, altogether too much influence has been attributed to the 
system of circulation secured by deposits of bonds. 
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carry on banking operations at a great variety of places other than those in 
which their principal offices are established.* 

The conduct of branches is likewise among the privileges of the Imperial 
Bank of Germany, the minor banks of issue, the discount and deposit banks 
and the ‘‘ credit institutions” which play so prominent a part in the German 
money market. 

Branch banking is alsoan important feature of bank organization in Russia, 
Austria, Italy, Belgium and Holland. 

In France, finally, the establishment of subsidiary offices and agencies has 
been made obligatory upon the Bank of France, although the fulfilment of 
its duty has caused it no loss, while the great non-issuing institutions and the 
French colonial banks have extended operations beyond their legal domiciles 
in pursuit of their own advantage. The former reluctance of the Bank of 
France in this particular was due to exceptional circumstances. Elsewhere 
the privilege of opening branches has almost invariably been improved. t 


THE UTILITY OF BRANCH BANKING. 


From the bankers’ view, in fact, there is hardly room for question as to the 
utility of branch banking. By the help of branches he is able to draw his 
business from a greater territory. They are the means of opening up new fields 
for discount operations, of acquiring deposits in accumulating communities 
which lack convenient access to his principal office, and generally of enlarging 
the volume of transactions which have a favorable effect on the account of 
profit and loss. And because it is less dependent upon the prosperity of a 
single town and its tributary district, his business becomes more stable. He 
is able to set off losses due to the mistakes or mishaps of producers in one 
section, against exceptional returns obtained where sound judgment and good 
fortune have caused a more flourishing condition of industry and trade. By 
a judicious distribution and variation of risk, his prospect of profit is better 
assured. 

In the long run, moreover, a bank with branches can carry on a business 
in credits at less expense than independent local institutions. Instead of a 
President and directorate at each establishment, there is but one of each for 
the entire group of offices. The administrative apparatus is simpler, for the 
branch Manager, guided and fortified by advice from the head office, is an 
ample substitute for the elaborate organization of local executive and board. 
Unusual ability is given wider scope and put to better use. The talents of a 


* According to the * Banking Supplement” of the London ** Economist,’ October 22, 1898, 
there were in 


England and Wales........... 9) joint-stock banks with 3546 branches and agencies. 
ES Se iccccnnassaconeinned 3 17 a 
Pi ckcndcnwesedsconanseed 11 - 1154 " 
EAR ee een eater em 9 - 580 “ 
and with offices in London....29 colonial “ 1653 ” 


+ Branch offices have been opened, or may be established (in a few cases, however, only 
after special permission has been obtained from the Government), by banks in Argentina, 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chili, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Den- 
mark, Ecuador, Egypt, France, Germany, Greece, Guatemaia, Haiti, India, Japan, Mexico, 
the Netherlands, Newfoundland, Nicaragua, Paraquay, Persia, Peru, Portugal, Roumania, 
Russia, Salvador, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the United Kingdom, Uruaguay and Vene- 
zuela. (See the material on Foreign Banking Systems, collected by the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the United States and published in the Report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, 1895, Vol. I, pp. 115-193.) 
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capable general Manager can be applied to the solution of banking problems, 
at as many different offices as he is able to supervise, while the local direc- 
tion of branches may be entrusted to agents whose services need not be so 
highly paid as those of men who bear an undivided responsibility. 

Greater yet is the saving incidental to branch banking where banks may 
issue circulation on their general credit. Itis then unnecessary for banks with 
more than one establishment to keep considerable money reserves at any save 
their central offices. It is there that the principal calls for redemption arise, 
or thither that settlements are mostly shifted. Elsewhere the purposes of cus- 
tomers desiring a medium which easily passes from hand to hand, are ordinar- 
ily served by the bank’s own notes. Branch establishments, therefore, may be 
equipped with this costless form of till money, instead of the reserves of coin 
or Government notes which Jocal banks are obliged to keep. The mother 
banks save the interest, and are frequently able to maintain prosperous branch 
offices, where local banks would have no chance. 

Judged by the broader standard of the general welfare, the case for branch 
banking, theoretically stated, at least, is equally clear. One function of a 
banker is to furnish circulating capital, or that with which it can be bought, 
to those who wish to borrow and are likely to repay. If capitaland that with 
which it can be bought, or purchasing power, be used for the time as synony- 
mous expressions, it may be said that the banker meets such demands in part, 
but only in small part, from the money forming his own stock. A larger 
portion is provided from the funds entrusted to his care, a larger portion still, 
perhaps, consists of undertakings of his own, which he exchanges for the 
promises of others. Within a single town or village, or within any territorial 
unit between the different parts of which there is quick and easy communi- 
cation, the banker who has the confidence of the community is thus able to 
mediate between borrowers and lenders—to provide capital for those who can 

put it to productive use. Prudence, of course, forbids him to concentrate his 
investments in a particular line of paper, and wisdom commands that no ad- 
vance shall exceed a safe proportion of the borrower’s total wealth. But 
within these limits fair play requires that customers of an equal degree of 
credit shall receive accommodation on substantially the same terms. The 
banker, therefore, if the banking profession may be so personified, adjusts the 
demand for discounts to his supply of funds by raising the rate when his re- 
sources are relatively scant, and lowering prices when, without the larger 
market thus created, a portion of the capital at his disposal would lie unem.- 
ployed. 

Suppose, however, that instead of lowering prices, the banker undertakes 
to expand his business by opening branches and extends his activity from one 
to several localities. If it so happen, after this step is taken, that the supply 
of capital bears a like proportion to the demand for it in each of the towns 
where he has an office, the banker’s problem in regard to the discount rate 
will still be simply that of finding the price, or of accepting the price, at which 
all the loanable capital at his command can be safely invested. But should 
the rate of interest usual in one town be higher than in another, and lower in 
a third perhaps than in either two, the situation is of quite another sort. In 
the absence of differences of risk in the securities offered, such differences of 
rate indicate an inequality in{the proportion of loanable capital in the different 
towns to the amounts which borrowers there trading could profitably use, 
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were the rates the same in each. In other words, there is a faulty distribu-/ 
tion of the loan fund among the several markets. Some have more, some less, 
than their due share. 

Furthermore, these differences of rate afford the banker an opportunity 
for profit, over and above the ordinary profit from a local business in credits, 
in borrowing where capital is cheap and lending where the ruling price is 
high. For the special service of correcting the distribution he can obtain a 
special return. He is even able to offer his depositors and other creditors un- 
usual inducements where capital is relatively abundant; where it is scarce, he 
can discount at something under the market rate and yet deriveagain. And 
so long as the margin between any two local markets is more than the cost 
of transporting and managing capital, the exploitation of differences will pre- 
sent attractions which keen business men, under most circumstances, are 


quite unlikely to despise. 


THE EQUALIZATION OF RATES OF DISCOUNT. 

What, now, is the probable effect of such operations upon local discount 
rates, particularly when conducted ona large scale? Theoretically speaking, 
there can be but one result. Given competition or the effective fear of com- 
petition, and local rates will inevitably develop a tendency to move towards 
a common level throughout the territory in which branch banking is carried 
on. The tendency may be obscured for a time by inferior security of the 
paper circulating in some markets; for a time its operation may be suspended 
by extraordinary local demand for discounts or the unusually high degree of 
productivity characteristic of trade and industry in particular sections; but 
in the end it is certain to prevail. 

It is the peculiar virtue of a well-developed system of branch banking that 
it overcomes the natural and psychological obstacles to the transfer of capital 
from markets where it is relatively abundant to those in which it is com- 
paratively scarce, in a manner at once effective and persistent. By meansof 
his branches a banker can engage in active competition for commercial paper 
in a great variety of places, where, without the familiarity with local con- 
ditions obtained through his local representative, he would scarcely presume 
to invest at all. To the extent, therefore, that the local provision may be 
lacking, a system of branch banking places the banking resources of all com- 
munities within the reach of each. It counteracts the local dearth and re- 
lieves the local glut, facilitating and guiding the flow of circulating capital 
to those parts of the country in which it is most needed and can be best em- 
ployed. By merging many markets into what is practically a single one, it 
puts all borrowers on the same footing, enabling them, on the sole condition 
of being worthy of credit, to obtain credit on equal terms. 

Even where there is no direct competition, where a single banker becomes 
the controlling factor in the lending business of several localities, he will 
soon perceive an advantage in exacting substantially the same rate at all his 
offices. It may be higher in some markets than when each community had © 
to rely upon local resources; in others it is likely to be considerably lower; 
but, as a rule, it will be the highest rate and consequently the most profit- 
able one at which the banker can keep the whole of his disposable capital 
productively engaged. Attempts to maintain diverse rates at different offices - 
would involve useless discrimination between localities, and in most instances 
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actually lessen the net gain. When two ormore banks are working the same 
field, any inequality of rates ordinarily gives rise to a process of mutual under- 
bidding in the higher markets, supplemented in some cases, by increased com- 
petition for deposits in the lower ones, which goes on until the inter-local 
differences have practically disappeared. Worse still, then, is the folly of 
_ the banker who should seek to stop or to slacken the progress of equalization, 
be it yet incomplete, or to disturb it when once brought about, where branch 
banking is open to active competition. The innovator under such circum- 
stances would suffer not only an immediate diminution of profits, but also, in 
all probability, the loss of his best accounts to more sagacious rivals. 

Now as a matter of fact there is not one of the leading States of Western 
Europe in which this process of equalization between domestic discount 
markets is not already far advanced. Take whichever of these one may, it 
will be found that the price of capital in provincial cities varies in close and 
usual correspondence to the rates prevailing in the principal financial centers. 
In Germany, for example, there are no less than 260 towns where paper of a 
standard quality is discounted at precisely the rate paid upon like securities 
in Berlin. In France there are more than 200 communities in which borrowers 
of good standing and credit can obtain loans on terms as favorable as those 
accorded in Paris. Similar conditions exist in Italy, Belgium, and Holland. 
In England again the country bank rate is seldom more than five or less than 
four per cent. in any part of the Kingdom, while in Scotland the banks of 
issue have agreed to charge, and do charge, identical rates at each of their 
thousand banking offices. 

The uniformity elsewhere, though approximate, is not so complete. Thus 
the ‘‘ private discount ” rate in Berlin, Frankfort, and Hamburg is generally 
somewhat lower than the official rate of the Imperial Bank. It is also true 
that money is usually cheaper at the London ‘‘ market rate” than at the price 
fixed by the Bank of England, and cheaper on these terms, again, than at the 
rate demanded by provincial banks. Such prices, however, are available 
only to persons of exceedingly good credit, those, for example, who are able 
and willing to repay on demand, or whose time paper is especially esteemed. 
The lower rates indicate rather a lessened premium for risk than a plethora 
of funds in the central market as compared with other cities of the same land. 


DIVERSITY OF INTEREST RATES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In any case, the advantages of European financial centers over provincial 
towns dwindle to insignificance in contrast with the diversity of rates prevail- 
ing in the different discount markets of the United States. That the younger 
and smaller communities of the American South and West are handicapped 
by oppressive, if not usurious rates of interest, is a proposition concerning the 
organization of credit in this country which few now venture to dispute. It 
rests on too notorious and well-authenticated facts. Indeed, it has become 
a commonplace of discussion on currency and banking, that the dearth of 
capital in such communities should be relieved, and schemes of banking reform 
are no longer considered complete without some provision for sections in 
which credit facilities are altogether lacking or inadequate to business needs. 
Further to examine conditions in small communities, however, is aside from 
our purpose. For one thing, no comprehensive data on discount rates in these 
outlying regions are available. The reports that we have are neither regular 
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nor complete, but fragmentary and accidental. Information of this sort, 
though sufficiently explicit and accurate to permit certain general conclusions, 
is not enough for a careful study of the number and location of the minor 
markets in which there is a scarcity of capital ‘available for short-time loans, 
or of the extent to which the price of loans is thus enhanced. Another con- 
sideration is the more decisive nature of the commentary on the efficiency of 
American banks which can be derived from an examination of rates in the 
more important discount markets of the United States. 

For forty-three such markets there are full and trustworthy statistics, 
collected at frequent intervals and extending over a series of years, in the 
‘‘Rates of Discount,” on first-class two-name commercial paper, published 
weekly by ‘‘ Bradstreets.’’ Not a city in the whole list had less than 25,- 
000 inhabitants by the census of 1890, and the table includes twenty-two 
of the twenty-seven cities of more than 100,000 inhabitants, nineteen of the 
twenty-three reserve cities, and all three of the central reserve cities of the 
National banking system. All but four of them had clearing-houses in opera- 
tion by the beginning of 1897, the only exceptions being Charleston, Duluth, 
Little Rock and Mobile. From these facts, then, if not from the names of 
the cities, it is manifest that the list includes only communities of some con- 
sequence in the political economy, populous and long-established centers of 
industry and trade, in whose markets it would be but natural to expect the 
circulation of first rate commercial securities in considerable volumes. And 
it is only to first-class, two-name commercial paper that ‘‘ Bradstreet's” 
figures are intended to apply. If the work of the commercial experts serving 
as correspondents of that journal has been correct—as there is slight reason 
to doubt—the comparison of averages, in which the influence of temporary 
disturbances is eliminated, and only the effect of more enduring forces appears, 
ought to permit approximately exact conclusions upon the relative abun- 
dance of loanable capital in the forty-three cities concerned. The presence 
of two rates against the names of many cities in the weekly list cannot im- 
pair the conclusions. So far as the present inquiry goes, it is immaterial 
whether these indicate the lower and upper limits of the week’s movement, 
or the highest and lowest rates at which securities nominally of like quality 
are discounted, when there is a chance to discriminate according to the trans- 
actions from which that paper arises, the time it has to run, or the relative 
strength of borrower and lender. The point of interest is less the absolute 
height of rates in particular cities than the differences between rates in a num- 
ber of cities. The averages of both the higher and lower weekly rates, as 
well for each of the years 1893-1897 as for the five years, are presented in the 
following table, and the relation may be ascertained from either set of 
columns, . 

The lower averages of the table have already been published in another 
connection.* In one sense, these alone, representing as they do the lowest 
prices at which borrowers of high credit obtain loans in the several cities to 
which they apply, afford a conclusive demonstration, stronger and more con- 
vincing than page on page of eloquent argument, that there are extraordi- 
nary inequalities in the distribution of. circulating capital among the more 


*In the Political Science Quarterly, Vol. XIII, No. 1, in an article by the writer on 
“Discount Rates in the United States.” 
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Average rate of discount in forty-three cities of the United States, for the years 1893-1897, 
and for the five years, as reported weekly in ‘‘ Bradstreet’s.” 





LOWER RATES—PER CENT. || HIGHER RATES—PER CENT. 
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Boston ............| 3.83 | 5.27; 2.76! 3.19 4.92 | 99 || 5. 6.60 | 3.77| 4.54| 6.29 


New York 4.41| 6.73 2.90 | 8.55) 5.40) 3.46) 5.36 | 8.72| 3.65| 4.24] 6.17 


Baltimore 4.56} 6.11) 4.62) 4. | a. | 4.09!) 5.16 | 6.63! °5.23/ 4.82] 4.50 
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Philadelphia 4.04) 6.15 3.46 | 4.31, 5.57 | 69) 6. 7.01| 5.31| 5.56| 6.27 
Providence.......| 4.98) 6.12) 3.81) 4.65| 6.07) 4.24) 5. 6.80| 4.83] 5.25] 6.82 
Cincinnati.......] 5.01, 5.88 4.60 4.83 5.61, 12) 6.87) 6.96) 5.44| 5.61] 6.17 
Chicago 5.74, 6.49| 5.24! 5.33/ 6.54) 5.08) 6.53| 7.19| 6.25] 6.24| 6.92 
Pittsburg 5.83 6.94) 5.28, 5.96 6 | 6. | 649) 646| 6. | 601) 7. 
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important discount centers of the United States. The higher figures have been 
added, however, as cumulative proof that the American system of domestic 
arbitrage is inadequate and inefficient. In truth, as compared with that inter- 
national system which hurries capital across frontiers and over seas, for the 
sake of differences of often less than one per cent., it might better be said 
that the United States has nothing in the way of etitiens appemnten for 
domestic purposes, in any sense worthy of the name. 

Coincident with the diversity of rates on this side of the Atlantic, is that 
other striking contrast between the American and European organizations of 
credit already pointed out. There is no widespread network of branch banks 
in the United States. A National bank is confined by law to a single city, town 
or village as the scene of its banking operations;* according to a recent 
decision of the Comptroller of the Currency, it may have but one office. In 
like manner, State banks, though not always forbidden to maintain branches, 
usually conduct but one establishment. + For any consideration of expedi- 
ency in favor of its retention, the statutory prohibition of branches must be 
regarded as obsolete. Its origin is undoubtedly traceable to an amendment, 
adopted by the Legislature in 1848, to the law which, ten years earlier, had 
established ‘‘freedom of banking” in the State of New York. Certain 
persons, acting under the provisions of that law, had set up their so-called 
principal offices in obscure villages of the backwoods, while issuing their 
notes, and attending to such other business as came their way, in the impor- 
tant cities. As they were thus able to evade or delay redemption at city 
offices by referring holders of their paper to the remote counters.at which 
alone it was payable, or later might refuse to redeem in Albany or New York 
except at a discount, the Legislature sought to mitigate the scandal by 
requiring that the usual business of a ‘‘ free bank ” should be transacted at 
the place named in its certificate. { When the Federal Government also 
adopted a system of bond-secured issues, a like provision was included in the 
National Bank Act. | 

Logically, of course, the prohibition of branches should have been repealed 
when the present system of redemption was established in 1874. From that 
time on the circulation of bank notes at their face value has been fully 
assured by the requirement that National banks shall receive them in pay- 
ment and by the five per cent. redemption fund at Washington. The reten- 
tion of the prohibition might be excusable, nevertheless, if it were true that 
American bankers, with the ingenuity characteristic of their race, had de- 
vised other apparatus facilitating the flow of capital from one section to 
another as effective and economical as that of branch banks. It is con- 
ceivable, for example, that a powerful syndicate of banks situated in dif- 


* Revised Statutes of the United States, §§ 5134, 5190. 

+ The branches conducted by some State banks, in the exercise of corporate privileges, 
or by certain National banks, of whose action no official cognizance has been taken, are few 
in number, and in influence unimportant. 

+ Cf. Laws of New York, 1838, Ch. 260; 1840, Ch. 202, 363; 1848, Ch. 340. 

| That the conduct of branches, nevertheless, is by no means generally contrary to Ameri- 
can banking policy is shown by the fact that the practice is permitted in Arkansas, California, 
Delaware, Kentucky, Michigan, North Carolina, Nevada, South Carolina and Wisconsin, while 
the law is silent upon the subject or does not forbid branches in Arizona, Idaho, Linois, Kan- 
sas, Louisiana, Maryland, Montana, New Mexico, Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia 
and Washington. (Cf. the official material on “State Banking Systems,” in the Report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, Vol. I, 1896, pp. 195-254.) 
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ferent towns, by pooling their resources and combining their lending busi- 
ness, might eventually establish a uniformity of rates throughout the terri- 
tory in which they worked. Or, if local banks had as extensive opportunities 
for borrowing in cheap markets, either on their bills payable, or by way of 
credits to depositors in such neighborhoods, as the banker on the spot, 
known of all men and trusted by many, they too might augment inadequate 
local loan funds and gradually bring about a like uniformity of rates. Still 
further assistance might be obtained by communities in which credit is dear, 
through placing the capital stock of local banks in the hands of absentee 
shareholders, and through the pledge of securities discounted by such banks 
to institutions in other localities. 

In actual practice, however, cases of combination among banks for 
general purposes are exceedingly rare, and the most conspicuous examples of 
such syndicates, in being perverted by their promoters to other ends than 
those of legitimate banking, have speedily come to grief. On the other hand, 
the acquisition of additional funds by the issue of interest-bearing deposit 
receipts, payable only after notice or at fixed terms to persons living at a 
distance, is more or less discountenanced by the banking profession, and when 
such obligations have been reported to the Government merely as deposits, 
the practice has provoked official reprimands. Aside, therefore, from an 
increase in the deposits of local customers, or an addition to its share capital 
which is taken up at home, there are but three ways in which an American 
bank can augment the fund of loanable capital at its disposal—rediscounting, 
borrowing and increasing the non-resident holdings of its capital stock. 

To what extent the State and private banks make use of these devices is 
not shown in the reports. But they belong to the same class of compar- 
atively small local banks as the National banks and, in great measure, the 
business traditions of all these types are drawn from acommon source. The 
methods of corporations working under State laws are not likely to differ 
widely from those of banks subject to Federal regulation. So the results 
of an inquiry into this phase of American practice will lose but little in sig- 
nificance, though it be based entirely on the statistics of National banks. At 
any rate, these form the more important element of the American banking 
system, the loans and discounts of National banks, the country over, being 
more than three times those of the State and private banks, according to the 
latest reports of 1897; their capital stock, more than two and one-half times 
as great. The total capital, surplus, undivided profits and individual depos- 
its of National associations exceed those of the State and private banks even 
in those sections of the country, except the Pacific States, * in which the lat- 
ter institutions are especially prominent factors in the loan market. In the 
Southern and Middle States the proportion is more than ten to seven; t in the 
Western States it is more than ten to six. The preponderance of State banks 
in the Pacific group is due to the exceptional development in California, where 
more than seven-elevenths of the banking capital of the whole Pacific section 
is in their hands. 


* The geographical divisions mentioned in this paragraph are those which have been used 
of recent years by the Comptroller of the Currency in his annual Report. 

+ The State banks have much the larger capital in Virginia, Mississippi and Kentucky, 
while in Texas, where the National banks had a capital of $18,781,000 on October 5, 1897, there 
are but four State banks in operation. 
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Now the Keports of the Comptroller of the Currency show that during the 
five years 1892-1897, the National banks, taken as a whole, have reported 
amounts under the headings ‘‘notes and bills rediscounted ” and “bills pay- 
able” equal, on the average, to 1.33 per cent. of their total loans and discounts, 
The proportion rose as high as 3.1 per cent. but once, on July 12, 1893; by the 
end of February, 1894. it had fallen below one per cent. So much for the 
grand average of the twenty five reports made between December 9, 1892, and 
October 5, 1897. If, instead of one average, five be computed, that is one for 
each of the five reports which must be made each year, it appears that the 
extent to which banks in the New England, Eastern, Middle, Western and 
Southern States supplement their resources by rediscounting and borrowing, 
does not vary by one-half per cent. of their total loans and discounts in the 
course of the average year. In the Southern States, on the contrary, the in- 
fluence of the seasons is very marked, the proportion standing at the lowest 
point in March (roughly) 2 11-16 per cent., rising in May to 3} per cent., in 
July to 6} and in October to 8 per cent., while it falls again in December to 
44 per cent. of total loans and discounts. 

The information published by the Comptroller on the subject of absentee 
ownership of capital stock has not been gathered at sofrequentintervals. In- 
asmuch, however, as figures relating to share capital are far less variable than 
other items of liabilities, it will not be amiss to compare the amount of National 
bank stock in the possession of persons not resident, on July 5, 1897, in the 
States in which the reporting banks respectively were situated, with the aver- 
age amount of loans and discounts of banks in the several geographical divi- 
sions of the country during the last five years. This comparison, therefore, 
is presented in the form of percentages, in the first column of the following 
table; in the second, there appears the percentage borne by rediscounts and 
bills payable to loans and discounts; in the third, the first two columns have 
been combined, the better to show the proportion borne by all outside assist- 
ance to the sums directly employed for lending purposes. 


Percentage borne Percentage borne 
by the par value by bills payable Total per- 
of stock owned and notes and centage of 
by non State-resi- bills rediscount- aid received 
dents to average ed to average Srom with- 
loans and dis- loans and dis- out. 
counts. counts. 
BD Nn nc cdccensccnseesscoesines 3.2 1.4 4.6 
I nc cadenecvcceseeeooeceses 3.11 AT 3.58 
Se sh cacccccesessecceoseuss 7.12 4.53 11.65 
PR ciiidndcndsocncenveasenees 4.56 1.32 5.88 
eR caccccnacsnseenonennee 11.92 3.0 14.92 
I si cacacsndaessnonoeneeses 11.83 2.23 14.06 


The table of discount rates was an exhibit of conditions; the foregoing 
table shows how little the devices, by the aid of which it is conceivably pos- 
sible to improve those conditions, are actually used. The inquiry as to prac- 
tice confirms, from another view, the deductions already derived from results. 
There are no branch banks; there is nothing which takes the place of branch 
banks. The local borrower is at the mercy of the local lender. He is doubt- 
less accorded every facility possible under the circumstances, but the local 
lender is himself the creature of asituation. With the best of will, he cannot, 
at any rate he does not, take measures adequately to augment the volume of 
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capital locally available for discount operations by supplies from cheaper 
sources. oe 

Taken together, the tables make it impossible to resist the conclusion that 
the American system of domestic arbitrage not only fails to perform, but is 
also incapable of performing, the functions it ought to discharge. 


IMPERFECTIONS OF THE AMERICAN FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 


The explanation of the failure is not far to seek. It lies, if it lies any- 
where, in the technical inferiority of the American mechanism, whether 
viewed as an instrument of economic policy for the purpose of equalizing dis- 
count rates and counteracting the concentration of the country’s surplus funds 
in its greatest cities, or as a practical device of bank organization. As an 
instrument of economic policy the small bank is not only powerless, asa rule, 
against persistent inter-local diversity in the price of loans, but also frequently 
incapable of furnishing the amount of accommodation which its discount 
customers require, be the rate of discount what it may. The loans which a 
local bank may make to single persons or firms are limited by prudence and 
by the amount of its ready resources. Of really heavy discount customers, it 
is often positively unable to take the proper care. The transactions of a 
National bank are further restricted by law.* The effect of these limitations 
is seen on the one hand in the practice pursued by many borrowers of keep- 
ing accounts at two or more banks, and on the other, in the trade with out- 
side commercial paper carried on between professional note-brokers and 
metropolitan banks. A good part, no doubt, of the paper handled in New 
York is sent thither merely to escape the higher rates usually prevailing in 
the home market. But it is a way to obtain money practicable only for bor- 
rowers to whom great wealth, Jarge trade, or an influential connection has 
brought exceptional credit, and in any case would hardly be followed were as 
ample facilities and as reasonable prices available nearat hand. . Either prac- 
tice involves a diminution of the control rightly exerted by a banker over 
the transactions of his debtors. Either practice increases the opportunities 
of bill-kiters, over-sanguine traders and persons intent on fraud. Both neces- 
sitate neglect of a maxim which other Anglo-Saxon bankers are accustomed 
to think fundamental—‘‘ one customer, one bank.” 

! The inferiority of local banks is further visible in the slight degree in which 
_ they counteract the influence of distance and ignorance on the estimation of 
risks. Within his own field, to be sure, the local banker knows pretty ac- 
curately how much credit should be given to those who seek it. Of individual 
borrowers outside the local field, he knows practically nothing at all. Sothe 
bank in Boston or Philadelphia which has a temporary surplus of loanable 
funds, or wishes generally to increase the productiveness of its investments, 
is barred, to all intents and purposes, from taking advantage of the higher 
markets in the West and South. It is unwilling, as a rule, to hand over the 
management of any part of its bill portfolio to another bank; to appoint an 
agent to look after possible customers where loans are relatively dear, would 
be tantamount to erectinga branch. Yet the only trustworthy basis for a judg- 


*Tt may not be indebted for more than the amount of its capital stock except by way of de- 
posits, circulating notes, profits, dividends and drafts on moneys due to it, or actually on 
deposit to its credit. Nor may it lend to any one person, firm or corporation amounts which 
exceed in the aggregate one-tenth of its capital paid in (885200, 5202 Revised Statutes, U.S.). 
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ment on the commercial paper arising in a given neighborhood is an acquain- 
tance with local borrowers gained on the spot, either by the banker himself, 
or through his responsible representative. Ignorance of securities induces sus- 
picion. Suspicion enhances the premium for risk. Until, then, some means 
have been found to overcome distance, enlighten ignorance and dispel sus- 
picion in this regard, it is most unlikely that the discount funds of the older 
and accumulating sections of the United States will become accessible on 
reasonable terms to communities less distinguished for their present wealth 
than for the possibilities of wealth in the exploitation of their natural resources 
and the development of their trade. 


STABILITY OF THE BRANCH SYSTEM. 


Certain aspects of the technical superiority of branches as a device of bank 
organization have already been pointed out. The banker’s interest in less 
restricted business, diversification of risk, less expense per unit of service, 
greater regularity of return, and larger profits from minor transactions, is too 
obvious for further elaboration. But the superiority in point of stability is 
also of great importance to the general welfare, so great, indeed, that it may 
well be reckoned a third advantage of branch banking from the viewpoint of 
economic policy. This appears on the one hand in the diminished effects of 
local disasters. It rarely happens, in localities served by branch banks, that 
a succession of mercantile failures, no matter how serious, brings a series of 
bank failures in its train. The institutions which branches represent are gen- 
erally able to bear losses which weuld wipe out the capital of small local banks 
and foree them to close their doors. Sporadic commercial disorders, there- 
fore, sufficient to overwhelm local banks, and throw the credit machinery of 
entire communities into confusion, leave branches working no less smoothly 
than before. Solvent houses are not compelled to suffer sympathetically by 
having their deposits locked up or their discount lines withdrawn. Ordinarily, 
indeed, the facilities usually accorded are not even curtailed. 

It cannot be denied, on the other hand, that the dominating forces in a 
system of local banks make rather for disintegration and weakness, than 
unity and strength. In times of danger the instinct of each bank is to look 
to its own safety, regardless of what may happen elsewhere or to other banks. 
At best, it is only the banks within single communities which take common 
measures against common perils. As between localities the rule is sawve qui 
peut. Hence, in great measure, the scramble for currency before and during 
a panic—the eagerness and insistence with which, in the United States, the 
usual deposits of National banks with reserve agents are reduced at the first 
sign of approaching trouble. The policy is sound enough from the local 
banker’s view, for he is more or less well advised in showing less confidence 
towards his reserve agents than in the security of his own locks. But the 
derangement of the banking system thus engendered cannot fail to react upon 
commercial disorders. It has been known to precipitate panic in markets 
where otherwise the disturbance could have been allayed. 

A well-developed system of branch banking is less individualistic in its 
action. For convenience’ sake most banks locate their head office, or at least 
an important agency, in one of the principal financial centers. And asin the 
United States, the bulk of the whole country’s banking reserve is kept in the 
chief money markets, partly to be drawn against as exchange is needed, partly 
4 
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to be invested as occasion offers in loans at call. The difference lies in the 
manipulation of that reserve. Under asystem of branch banking, the matter 
is decided by general managers at head office, familiar with the situation over 
a large territory, it may be the country through, and assisted to their decis- 
ions by careful reports from local managers wherever their banks have opened 
branches. As crises approach, it is seldom necessary to weaken the central re- 
serve in order that the fears of panic-stricken country bankers may be relieved. 
The branch in a minor city or country town is no better off with a proportion- 
ate reserve in its own vaults than when such funds are left at head office. 
The fortunes of individual offices are inextricably involved with those of the 
mother bank by which they are controlled. For a branch to doubt the sol- 
yency of the institution which ordinarily fills for it the place of the American 
reserve agent, is to question its own. 

Under a system of branch banking, therefore, it is possible so to harmonize 

the interests of different sections with respect to the central reserve that even 
in emergencies it may be left in charge of its usual custodians unimpaired 
through any action of the banks, at least by individualistic precaution or 
groundless apprehension. It is possible, in short, to avoid that clash of inter- 
ests and action at cross purposes which not infrequently occurs at critical 
junctures between the city and country banks of the United States. 
. The pre-eminent advantage of branch banking, nevertheless, is its tendency 
' to equalize domestic discount rates. We have seen that there is a substantial 
uniformity among numerous and distant localities in countries where branch 
banking is practiced; we have seen that in the United States, where branch 
banking is now as good as extinct, there subsists the utmost diversity of rates 
in even the more important markets for commercial paper, notwithstanding 
resort to rediscounting, borrowing and absentee ownership of capital stock. 
It seems but a fair inference, then, that conditions abroad should be imputed 
to the employment of an instrument which American banks of issue are for- 
bidden to use. 

Or is it true that European uniformities are due to other circumstances 
than the use of so simple a device as branch banks? Denser and less hetero- 
geneous population, less fluctuating conditions in agriculture and industry 
and more stable commercial policy, greater uniformity in the productivity of 
labor and capital, superior means of communication and less uncertain mar- 
kets, above all, greater accumulations of fluid capital and more widespread, 
active competition for investments, have each been advanced in explanation 
of the differences between the European situation and our own. But to 
make the explanation conclusive, it would first be necessary to show that 
a distinct advantage in this particular pertains to all those continental towns, 
as compared with the cities in the table of American rates, which enjoy a 
substantial parity of prices with the financial centers of the countries in which 
they lie. Even then it would be impossible to accept this view, unless one 
quite ignores the state of things in certain countries in comparison with which 
the advantage in the specified aspects of economic development lies on the 
side of the United States. One of these is Australia, where, according to 
official documents, there is seldom a difference of more than one or one anda 
half per cent. in the rates charged by the chartered banks at any of their 
offices, no matter how remote a branch may be from the principal seats of 
Australian trade. Still better an example is provided by the British colony 
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on our northern frontier, for Canadian economic conditions, though the de- 
velopment, generally speaking, is not so advanced, are not unlike those in the 
northern tier of the American States. 

But with respect to the equalization of domestic discount rates, Canada, 
with its branch bank system, is far in the lead of the United States. Bor- 
rowers in such cities as Halifax, St. John, Quebec, Hamilton and Winnipeg, 
are served on substantially the same terms as those in the chief financial cen- 
ters. Only in the remoter, newer and less populous communities, where the 
pressure for loans is great and the risk somewhat higher, can a small addition 
to city rates be required on paper which banks of issue are willing to buy. 
So keen, in fact, is the competition bet ween these thirty-seven chartered banks 
that wherever one of their six hundred offices is open, be it the lumber district 
of Ontario, a farming village of Manitoba, or a mining cairp in the Rocky 
Mountains, the rate of discount is not more than one and a half to two per 
cent. higher than in the wealthy cities of Toronto and Montreal. 

Others, again, may argue that if the uniformity of foreign rates is not due 
to the greater wealth and better-rounded development of European countries, 
it can best be explained by the centralization peculiar to their banking sys- 
tems. The organization of credit in England, France and Germany is led if 
not dominated by great central banks, with partial or complete monopoly of 
issue and intimate relations to government. Is it not rather these enormous 
institutions which have spread their networks over whole countries and estab- 
lished uniformities, less for purposes of gain than in pursuit of the economic 
policy of furnishing credit to all parts of their commonwealths on identical 
terms? Some color is lent this view by the obligation of the Bank of France 
to open at least one agency in each Department, and by the remarks of cer- 
tain writers on the useful activity of this or that central bank in the back- 
ward communities within its territory. But the explanation weakens when 
applied to England, for the Bank of England has only eleven branches, 
And when Scotland and Canada are included in the survey, it becomes clear 
that neither centralization, monopoly of issue, nor benevolent policy, but a 
wide diffusion of branches among domestic markets is the means of bringing 
the demand and supply of loanable capital into equilibrium at practically the 
same price for all. 

A third objection, finally, might be based on the contrasts between the 
methods of securing bank emissions adopted here and elsewhere—on the dif- 
ference between the circulation against special security required by the Na- 
tional Bank Act and the issue against general credit, or on commercial assets, 
which, outside of England, is a characteristic privilege of the note banks 
abroad. 

In exercising its power of issue the National bank must deposit securities 
with the Government, in return for which it receives sums of notes of a 
face value less than the cost of its deposit by amounts which range from 
fifteen to thirty per cent., according to the premium paid on the bonds. 
Plainly enough the National bank which attempts to issue notes in a locality 
where interest is high must resign itself to a double embarrassment. It gets 
less profit from its investment in bonds than on equivalent sums employed at 
home, and it actually diminishes the resources available for discount opera- 
tions in its own market. A bank which issues against its general credit on the 
contrary is able not only to keep the resources derived from capital and de- 
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posits intact for local uses, but also to increase the local loan fund by the 
emission of its own notes. The issue of bank paper based on commercial 
assets is calculated, therefore, though practiced merely by local banks, some- 
what to relieve the dearth where loanable capital is now scarce. 

But it would be most effective in communities the circulating medium of 
which is mostly made up of money and notes. Less benefit, relatively speak- 
ing, would be derived by the larger towns, and least of all by such cities as 
appear in the table of discount rates, for there the still more elastic deposit 
currency is already in well-nigh universal use. In any case, the limit to the 
augmentation of local loans by this means would soon be reached. It would 
be imprudent to permit small banks to issue notes in excess of their capital 
stocks, and we have seen that the bank capitalization in needy communities 
is pretty closely restricted, under the present system, to the meager sums 
which local investors are able to provide. Inter-local differences of rate 
might be somewhat less, but they would not disappear. It is only through 
the action of branch banks that a thoroughgoing equalization can be brought 
about—that the many discount markets of the country can be merged into 
one. Without branches, the opportunity of exploiting differences would still 
be lacking; the system of domestic arbitrage would still be incomplete. 

R. M. BRECKENRIDGE. 

NEW YORK. 








BREAKING THE ENDLESS CHAIN.—If President McKinley were not wiser than the men 
who, ever since his election, have been pressing him to héad a crusade against the green- 
backs and in favor of a stupendous banking scheme, he might easily effect a disruption of 
the sound-money forces. He knows that his proposition, if adopted, would break ‘‘ the 
endless chain ’’ short off, and thus protect the gold reserve. And he knows that if the ad- 
ministration were to attempt to push for radical reform at this time, it would do just what 
all the opponents of the gold standard are longing to see it undertake.— Washington Fost. 


Without criticising the proposition to reissue the legal tenders in exchange 
for gold only—which is good so far as it goes—we should like to inquire how 
President McKinley or any one’else can know, as the ‘‘ Post” assumes, that 
this apparently simple device would break the ‘‘ endless chain.” 

If the legal-tenders were thus locked up, and a demand came for gold for 
export, who would supply it? The banks can not be compelled to, as they 
have no gold obligations, and the theory advanced in the above quotation 
seems to be that the Treasury would not do so. The exporter, then, could 
only get the gold by buying it in the open market—which is, perhaps, what 
he should be compelled to do—but in this case what becomes of the unre- 
_ pealed parity clause in the Sherman law? If the exporter who held silver 
' dollars, or silver certificates, could not get gold for them without paying a 
premium, would not the parity of the two metals be destroyed ? 

The Treasury has declared its readiness to exchange gold for silver if 
necessary to preserve the parity, and whenever the legal tenders are locked 
up or permanently retired, that is an issue that is sure to be raised, unless 
the burden of supplying gold shall be shifted to the banks. 

There is another point that should not be overlooked. In the calendar 
years 1890-1895 we exported net more than $255,000,000 of our gold. If this 
amount had been obtained by a deposit of legal tenders in the Treasury— 
and a large part of it was so obtained—it would contract the currency just 
that much, if the legal tenders should be permanently locked up. The re- 
tirement of Government paper money without some provision for a bank 
currency would no doubt work incalculable mischief. 











FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE. 





The subject of the balance of trade and the effect of 
The Balance of Ex- (ther elements than merchandise imports and exports 
changes . : 
upon the actual foreign exchange operations of a coun- 
try, is discussed in several recent articles in the foreign financial journals. 
M. Edmond Théry, in one of his articles on ‘‘ Europe and America” in 
‘‘ I? Economiste Européen” of December 2, points out that even where for- 
eign loans are contracted in a more or less frequent manner, if, in spite of 
these loans the exchanges preserve their theoretical parity, except for slight 
oscillations, and if gold remains in general circulation, it is a proof that the 
country under consideration, in spite of the appearance of a commercial 
deficit afforded by the customs statistics, is a permanent creditor of foreign 
countries. ‘‘ Being a permanent creditor of foreign countries,” says M. 
Théry, ‘‘the new capital which reaches its territory by the natural route of 
foreign balances becomes, if new enterprises do not absorb it, a competitor 
of the capital already employed within the country; whence arises the rise 
of national securities and the decline in their annual earnings in relation to 
the price, the fall of the rate of discount and finally the general decline of 
the domestic rate for the rental of capital.” 

The most striking case of a permanent balance of trade against a prosper- 
ous country is that of Great Britain. The recent rapid growth of this balance 
has attracted attention in England and was the subject of a careful analysis 
by Mr. Ritchie, President of the Board of Trade, at a Chamber of Commerce 
banquet in November. Mr. Ritchie points out that while the adverse balance 
upon the face of the customs returns has been steadily growing in recent 
years, it has not been accompanied by any marked indication of losses of 
gold or decline in savings. The deposits in the Savings banks from January 
1, to October 31, 1898, increased £8,000,000, railway receipts increased 
£1,500,000 and the volume of foreign commerce has progressed, although 
not perhaps in an entirely satisfactory manner. The excess of importations 
over exportations of merchandise, which was only £89,058,000 in 1888, rose to 
£127,550,000 in 1893, £145,420,000 in 1896 and £157,055,000 in 1897. The 
excess for the first ten months of 1898 has been £140,165,000, indicating 
£168,000,000 for the complete calendar year. 

One of the principal sources of British revenue is found in foreign invest- 
nents, whose extent it is difficult to determine. The value of capital thus 
placed abroad constantly varies. There is a continual exchange of securities 
between England and other countries. Mr. Ritchie undertakes, neverthe- 
less, to make a general estimate of the items which go to make up the rev- 
enue of Great Britain other than her commodity exports. The amount of 
British capital placed abroad from 1892 to 1896, according to the calculations 
of the London ‘‘ Economist,” reached an average of £56,000,000 per year. 
Sir Robert Giffen estimated the British capital held abroad in 1882 at 
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£1,500,000,000. If an annual increase is computed since that time of £50,- 
000,000, the present volume of British investments abroad would exceed 
£2,000,000,000. The interest on this sum at four and a half per cent. would 
represent £90,000,000. This interest is paid in the form of commodity imports 
and accounts for an excess of importations for this amount. 

There is still another chapter of invisible exports of high importance, rep- 
resented by freight charges and profits on shipping. The amount of these 
earnings by Great Britain was computed by Mr. Giffen in 1882 at £76,000,000. 
Mr. Ritchie estimates that it must now reach £90,000,000. Another item of 
some importance is the sale of English vessels abroad, which is estimated at 
£7,000,000 per year. These several items, aggregating £187,000,000, more 
than cover the excess of commodity imports into Great Britain and, in the 
opinion of Mr. Ritchie, remove any ground for apprehension on account of 
the trade balance. British exports have not, however, shown an increase 
commensurate with those of other countries. The London ‘‘ Times” declares 
that between 1891 and 1897 French exports increased one and a half per cent., 
German, Dutch and Belgian exports twelve and three-quarters per cent., and 
the exports of the United States eighteen per cent., while those of the United 
Kingdom declined five per cent. These figures relate to money values and 
not to quantities. 

Exchange is less favorable in the case of countries with depreciated cur- 
rency, high taxes and deficient resources. The subject is discussed by Signor 
Maggiorino Ferraris, a member of‘the Italian Parliament, in a recent number 
of ‘‘ Nuova Antologia.”’ He declares that ‘‘the commercial balance gives 
only the excess of imports and exports of merchandise between Italy and 
other countries, while the monetary balance is the result of the entire econo- 
mic movement; it includes merchandise, national securities, stocks and 
bonds, Italian bills of exchange discounted abroad, foreign capital employed 
in Italy, remittances of Italian emigrants and the enormous expenditure 
annually made by tourists in our country.” The great importance of arbi- 
trage and stock exchange operations in affecting exchange is thus referred to 
by Signor Ferraris: 


‘¢The movement of international exchanges is governed not only by the import and 
export of merchandise and products, but by two factors or elements quite distinct—the 
commerce in commodities and the commerce in securities, credits and stock exchange 
operations. The influence of the first factor tends to decline, while that of the second 
increases in proportion to the development of international banking and stock exchange 
transactions. To-day it is the stock exchanges and the international banks which govern 
the foreign exchanges and which make them rise or fall with a rapid and decisive action, 
sometimes almost like a thunder-clap. In order to increase by 100,000,000 lire per year the 
export of wine, silk or other Italian products, and to create in this manner one hundred 
millions of credit abroad in our favor, would require years and years, if success were 
assured. But within a few days, by means of the telegraph, one hundred millions of bonds, 
cbligations and bills of exchange may be purchased on the Italian stock exchanges and sold 
or discounted at London and Berlin. There are created in this manner, 100,000,000 lire of 
credits which have for the moment the effect of improving exchange. In a reverse sense, 
100,000,000 lire of securities and Italian paper placed abroad may be brought back into the 
country ina few days, increasing by that amount our debt abroad and creating an unfavor- 
able exchange. The mighty and decisive action of these great modern forces—the stock 
exchange and the international banks—is exercised indifferently in favor of the rise or fall 
of exchange, according to the transient probability of profits on one side or the other.”’ 
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| The existence of a spirit of speculation in Germany, 

The Speculative Spirit which is shared and promoted by the great banks, con- 

end tinues to be a subject of warning by financial journals 

and economic students. The ‘‘ Deutsche konomist,” in the course of a 

thoughtful review of the situation, states that the great banks are involved 
too deeply in commercial operations. It declares: 


‘¢‘The English, who have larger interests than we to defend throughout the globe and 
whose energy yields in no respect to ours, have never made their banks depend upon com- 
mercial enterprises. They demand of the banksonly security. Their enterprises are adven- 
turous but their banks are secure. When they have been subjected to disasters they have 
found in the bank something to lean upon. This regard for security and solidity is also the 
principal preoccupation of the private banks. The English law imposes upon them the obli- 
gation of holding aloof from every extraneous operation. They are forbidden to create stock 
companies, to boriow or to speculate. The English bank knows no other revenue than that 
from discount and supplying money. The Englishman is perfectly right in his comprehension 
of banking operations. We, in Germany, who lack financial traditions and understand 
transactions in a different manner, have permitted our banks to venture in the most varied 
enterprises, in which they have engaged with an extraordinary activity. It remains to be 
ascertained if there is not a grave danger in this situation from which we shall some day 
suffer. Our small banks seek to make a fortune in new ventures and stock issues. The 
great ones exaggerate this tendency and make syndicates for operations which go far beyond 
banking business properly so called. As to the great private banking houses, they mingle 
banking affairs with the most varied enterprises—loans to States and cities, railways in 
Africa and America, mining ventures, and soon. Our bankers are our pioneers, and the 
extraordinary growth of German influence and commerce in the world is due to their ini- 
tiative.’’ 


Notwithstanding the immediate benefits of this daring policy the German 
journal questions whether it will not bring disaster when some of these enter- 
prises prove unproductive and the working resources of the bank are found 
locked up in unavailable form. The pressure for money, the great issues of 
securities, and the growing conservatism in Germany are also discussed by 
the Beriin correspondent of the London ‘‘ Economist” in the issue of Novem- 
ber 26, as follows: 


‘While there is nothing like alarm here over money market conditions, still notes of 
warning have multiplied remarkably of late, and almost everywhere one hears now the im- 
perious demand for greater conservatisin in the matter of new emissions of stock, conver- 
sions of loans, and, in fact, any enlargement of obligations. It is known that the Reichs- 
bank has for a considerable time been convinced that large financial transactions were 
rushing over each other at a too reckless pace, and that the thing must be checked. It is 
reported, for example, that when the great Loewe-Schuckert deal was projected, President 
Koch expressed a very strong opinion as to its inopportuneness. 

The joint-stock banks, t»o, have been for some time pressing upon their customers to 
close out their too large engagements. The highly favorable state of German industry has 
tempted private individuals in extraordinary numbers to speculate in industrial shares. 
There has been such a long period of rising prices that there seemed to be no end of the 
present movement to be apprehended; hence the books of the big banks have shown an 
ever-increasing volume of buying orders from their customers. * * * 

The causes leading to the present stringency here are to be sought in the larger move- 
ments of German capital at home and abroad during the past year or two. China and 
Russia absorbed in loans £12,550,000 of German capital in 1894, £19,700,000 in 1897, and 
£19,250,000 in the first half of the current year. German cities, hitherto rather backward 
in introducing modern improvements, are now absorbing unusual amounts of capital for 
lighting plants, sewage and water systems, and various other purposes. Town and provin- 
cial loans amounted in 1894 to about £5,000,000, in 1897 to £9,500,000, and in the first half 
of this year to £5,600,000. A factor in the present situation is the circumstance that the 
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public has not yet bought these latter loans in any considerable quantities, and the great 
banks are still loaded up with them. Industrial joint-stock companies have of late been 
great absorbers of capital. Leaving out of account their loans, I find that the new shares 
in these concerns, issued in 1894, amounted to only £4,750,000. The upward movement began 
in 1895, with £11,950,000, and reached £15,350,000 in 1896. Last year, under the influence 
of the bourse law, there was a slowing up, new issues reaching only £14,150,000, but for the 
first half of the present year they amounted to £13,700,000. 

It is estimated that in Germany alone the electrical industry, including city and suburban 
railways, absorbs about £15,000,000 of capital yearly, and besides this about £10,000,000 of 
German capital is invested or contracted for in electrical undertakings in foreign countries. 
Last year there were built 730 kilometres (4524 miles) of electric railways in Germany, 
France, Austria, Italy, and England together, and of this amount Germany alone built 489 
kilometers, or slightly over two-thirds of the whole.’’ 


The committee of experts appointed for the examin- 

The — of Swit- ation of the charter of the new central Swiss bank, to 

be known as the Bank of the Confederation, held 

meetings on November 23 and 24 last and completed their recommendations 

tothe Government. They accepted most of the details already recommended 

by a previous committee and leave the governments of the Confederation and 
the Cantons with a large share in the ownership and management. 

The chief differences between the new plan and that rejected by popular 
vote on February 28, 1897, is that the Confederation does not assume unlim- 
ited responsibility and ownership in the Bank and the capital is increased 
from 30,000,000 to 60,000,000 franes. The capital will be raised, one-third 
by the Confederation, one-third by the Cantons and cantonal banks, and one- 
third by private subscriptions, which will be taken up by the Confederation 
in case the subscriptions are not sufficient. The Confederation, the Cantons, 
and the private subscribers will each name twenty-five delegates to a Coun- 
cil which will form the governing body of the Bank. There will be no Gen- 
eral Assembly of shareholders, because of the difficulties which might arise 
from the different status of the official and individual shareholders. The 
Council of seventy-five will name a Council of the Bank composed of 
fifteen members who will in turn elect a committee of five members, with 
two alternates. Each interest will be represented in the same propor- 
tions as in the Council of the Bank. The General Council will also ap- 
point a committee of revision, will receive reports, approve the rules and 
otherwise exercise some of the general supervision exercised in other banks 
by the General Assembly. The active directors of the Bank will be named 
by the Federal Council of Switzerland, upon the nomination of the Council 
of the Bank, the local directorates being named in the same manner. 

The general supervision of the Government over the Bank, granted to the 
Confederation by Article 39 of the Federal Constitution, will be exercised by 
the Federal delegates in the Council of the Bank and also by independent 
officials, who will have the right to supervise the issue and redemption of 
notes, the metallic reserve for the notes and the reserve against other short- 
term obligations of the Bank. The Bank will be created for twenty years, 
and if its privileges are not renewed and the management of the institution 
is assumed entirely by the Confederation, a third of the reserve funds will go 
to the Confederation before the other two-thirds are divided equally between 
the Confederation, the Cantons and individual shareholders according to 
their proportion of the capital. The metallic reserve is fixed at forty per 
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cent. of the note issues and notes will be of the denominations of 50, 100, 500 
and 1,000 frances. The business of the Bank will be limited to the issue of 
notes, to transfers and to discounts. Fifteen per cent. of the profits will be 
earried to the reserve fund, after which a dividend of four per cent. will be 
distributed upon the capital, and the surplus divided among the Cantons 
according to population. 





The success of the new ‘‘ Banque Spéciale des Valeurs 

The Bank ee ial Tndustrielles” in Paris has been so great that a special 

eae meeting of the shareholders was called on November 5, 

for the purpose of authorizing the purchase of ground for a building. It was 

voted unanimously to buy a tract of 1,054 square metres situated at the 

corner of the streets Notre-Dame-des-Victoires and Réaumur at 1,600 franes 

per metre, where a building will be constructed for the bank, with additional 

space for rental. The purchase, construction and furnishing will involve an 

expense of about 3,500,000 frances ($700,000), and is considered a profitable use 
of the surplus of 9,000,000 franes which the bank has already accumulated. 

The occasion of the meeting was availed of by M. Bernhard, the Presi- 
dent, to outline the scope of the institution and the degree of its success. M. 
Bernhard declared that two general principles had been adhered to in the 
business of the bank. The first consisted in not presenting to the public any 
new enterprises, which, however brilliant their future appeared, always 
involved certain risks, but in taking up industrial or commercial enterprises 
already prosperous and which had given results sufficiently favorable to 
justify the expectation of dividends of at least seven or eight per cent. to the 
shareholders of the new corporation upon the paid-up capital. These divi- 
dends would naturally increase, because these enterprises would be able, by 
means of the larger capital placed at their disposition, to enlarge the circle 
of their operations, and with the greater ease because the men who had 
created and directed them would continue as directors to give their aid until 
the time when they should have themselves created a force capable of replac- 
ing them. The second principle adopted by the bank consisted in the forma- 
tion of syndicates, constituted for eighteen months or even for two years. 
These syndicates not only served for distributing the securities of new cor- 
porations created by the efforts of the bank, but continued their activity for 
the purpose of repurchasing the securities distributed, if necessary, in order 
to maintain their value. The Banque Spéciale, it was declared, desired to 
afford the original subscribers for securities indisputable proof of the per- 
formance of the promises given upon the creation of the corporation in which 
they became shareholders. 

The success of the work of the new bank is indicated by the present quo- 
tation of the shares of Sociéte des Chaussures Incroyables, which were issued 
at 100 frances and are now quoted at over 200 franes. The capital of 1,500,000 
franes realized during the last year net profits of 378,000 franes, which per- 
mitted a dividend of twelve and one-half per cent. and a surplus of 45,000 
francs. This is only one of a number of similar enterprises which the new 
bank has given the benefit of its endorsement. The Banque Spéciale itself, 
at the end of its first six months, had obtained results which would permit 
the distribution of a dividend of fifteen per cent. of which five had already 
been paid. 
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The Bank of Austria-Hungary will probably con- 
The — : Austria: tinue its present organization, even if the two parts of 
eary: the Monarchy become politically independent. It is 
declared by the Vienna correspondent of ‘‘ Z’Hconomiste Huropéen,” in the 
issue of November 25, that the political rupture between the two parts of the 
Monarchy will not involve economic or financial rupture. The plan which 
was under consideration, of reducing the capital of the Bank, has been 
abandoned. Some changes may be made in the manner of operation of the 
Bank, in order to encourage Hungarian local pride, but they will not be rad- 
ical. The directorates at Vienna and Buda-Pesth will be endowed with 
greaterspowers, especially in regard to the magnitude of the credits granted. 
This is in accordance with the growing competition of Buda-Pesth with 
Vienna as a financial center, which has in several years carried the volume 
of business at the Hungarian branch abreast of that at the old Austrian capi- 
tal. It is proposed, in renewing the charter of the Bank, to give the two 
governments a greater influence than at present over its affairs and adminis- 
tration. The Government will name not only the Governors of the Bank, as 
heretofore, but the Deputy-Governors, subject to confirmation by the crown. 
The Bank will continue upon its old basis until an adjustment is reached, 
and only in the case of an absolute separation between the two parts of the 
Monarchy will independent banks be established. The Vienna correspond- 
ent of the London ‘‘ Economist,” in the issue of November 19, says: 


‘** The new statutes of the Austro-Hungarian Bank contain a paragraph according to which 
the new bank notes will have a German text on one side and a Hungarian text on the other. 
This is not to be taken literally. The notes will, on the contrary, de a fine illustration of 
the real state of affairs in the Monarchy. Whilst the text on one side will indeed be purely 
Hungarian—since the nationalities ruled over by the Magyars, Germans, Croatians, Rouma- 
nians, have nothing to say—the German side of the notes will be adorned with inscriptions in 
Czech, Polish, Italian, Ruthenian, Roumanian, Servian, Croatian, and Slavonian, eight lan- 
guages besides German.’’ 


| The average discount rate during the last seven years 
ee Rate in 4+ the leading European banks is discussed in an inter- 
a esting manner by Prof. Edmond Théry in ‘‘ LZ’ Econom- 
iste Européen” of December 2. He prints a table showing that the changes in 
the average official rates for each year, between 1892 and 1897 (both inclu- 
sive), were: At Paris, from 2.66 per cent. in 1892 to 2 per cent. in 1897; Am- 
sterdam, 2.70 to 3.14; Berlin, 3.20 to 3.84; Berne, 3.09 to 3.83; Brussels, 2.70 
to 3; Madrid, 4.95 to 5; Lisbon, 6 to 5.50; London, 2.54 to 2.78; Rome, 5.20 
to 5; St. Petersburg, 4.88 to 5.87; Vienna, 4.02 to 4 per cent. M. Théry dis- 
cusses the changes in rates as follows: 


‘¢ According to this table it is France which takes the lead in the low rate of the rental 
of capital. The average of her discount rate for the period 1892-97 has been scarcely 2.31 
per cent., while the average has been 2.49 per cent. in England, which comes second in rank. 
But it should not be forgotten that the table gives the official average in the banks of issue 
of the different countries and that this rate—which is actual and uniform for the Bank of 
France and for most of the European banks of issue—is simply a maximum which the Bank 
of England does not exceed. The Bank of England is not bound, in short, as is the Bank of 
France, to discount only at the rate officially announced. The official rate indicates simply 
that it does not discount above this rate, but it is free to discount good paper at a lower 
rate and does it upon a large scale. One would certainly come negr the truth in saying that 
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for three or four years the domestic rate for the rental of capital has been nearly the same 
in France and England. 

Belgium comes next, then Holland, then Switzerland, and then Germany. Austria- 
Hungary and the United States, as much by the position of their foreign exchanges as by 
the average rate of their domestic discounts, seem to have reached the state of creditor 
countries. But this can only be affirmed when Austria-Hungary shall have completely rea. 
lized the reform of her paper currency and resumed payments in gold and when the United 
States shall have reformed its paper circulation. As to the other countries of Europe and 
the world, they are all more or less the debtors of France, England, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, and Switzerland.”’ 





An indication of the rapid economic development of 
Stock Companies in Russia within the last few years is afforded by the ta- 
Russia. —— , . 

ble of applications for capital by stock companies dur- 

ing the present century which appears in the ‘‘ Bulletin Russe de Statistique” 

for July-September. The total applications for the century, not including 

banks and railways, have been 1,768,555,000 roubles ($900,000,000), of which 

about one-third have been made during the three years ending with 1897 and 

more than 225,000,000 roubles have been added during a part of 1898. It 

appears that there have been established during the century more than 1,500 
stock companies, of which it is declared by the ‘‘ Bulletin Russe:” 

‘*In this total the companies which have disappeared—those which have gone into 
liquidation and those (much more numerous) which have never seen daylight outside the 
Bulletin of Laws—represent a capital of about 530,000,000 roubles. The capital of commer- 
mercial and industrial corporations of which there is no reason to assume the death or fail- 
ure amounts to a total of 1.460,000,000 roubles. If there is added to this the nominal capital 
of credit institutions, 240,000,000 roubles, and of railway companies, 110,000,000 roubles, 
the existing shares and those which are on the eve of creation by Russian corporations rep- 
resent a total of 1,810,000,000 roubles.’’ 

The applications for share capital in several representative years during 
the century are indicated by the following table: 
















Proposed | Proposed 

issues issues 
YEAR. of capital | YEAR. of capital 
in roubles. | in roubles. 
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An interesting summary of the relations between the 

oe. _ Scotch English and Scotch banks, apropos of a new departure 

aus by the London and Northern Bank, is presented in the 

London ‘‘ Bankers’ Magazine” for December in a general review of the bank- 
ing position at home and abroad. The ‘‘ Magazine”’ says: 







‘* Many banks, up to the present time, have centralized in London. Every Scotch bank 
of any importance has now a London office, and almost every English bank of any size has 
provided for its customers the advantages which a head office in London can give. But 
the London and Northern Bank, which has recently been established, is going to operate in 
an entirely different direction. Its head office will be in London, but besides offices in Brad- 
ford, Birmingham, Hull, Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Sunderland and other large En- 
lish towns, it will have offices in Scotland, in Edinburgh and Glasgow, and in Ireland offices 
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in Belfast and Dublin. It is in the establishment of banking offices in Scotland and in Ire- 
land that this new bank departs from the precedents which have usually been observed. 
While both Irish and Scotch banks do business in England, up to the present time no English 
bank has had the hardihood to compete with the native banks of Scotland andIreland. The 
London and Northern Bank starts with a certain amount of established business, as it has 
taken over the Leeds Joint Stock Bank, which has been established seven years, and enjoys 
a high reputation. We shall watch its operations with great interest. English banks have 
long had to complain of the charges made in Scotland and Ireland by the banks of those 
countries for checks drawn on the branches of those banks and received by banks in Eng- 
land. A check on an English bank, however remote from London, can always be cashed 
without charge through the medium of the English country clearing, and Scotch and Irish 
banks share in this privilege exactly as English banks do, but there is no possibility of deal- 
ing with a Scotch or Irish check in the same manner. The check has to be sent down either 
to the office of the bank itself or to some bank with which a private arrangement has been 
made as to the commission to be charged, and each draft has to be dealt with individually. 
Proposals, as we know, have been made more than once for establishing a clearing office for 
English banks both in Scotland and in Ireland. At present, however, this plan has never 
been carried into effect, and we shall watch with interest the progress of the London and 
Northern Bank across the Tweed and in the sister isle.’’ 


The upward movement of the discount rate and a 
The Discount Rate in tight money market continued to be features of the 
financial sitaution in Europe during November and De- 
cember. The London market alone showed some relaxation and private dis- 
count rates fell to three and a quarter per cent. earlyin December. The Bank 
of England, according to the London ‘‘ Economist,” appeared at that time to 
have been making no effort to control the market, and did not reduce its 


Europe. 


Official rate of four cent. ‘‘ Probably,” said the ‘‘ Economist,” ‘‘ it is reckon- 
ing upon regaining control without any special effort at the beginning of the 
new year, when the revenue payments will sweep money off the market.”’ 

The Austro-Hungarian Bank made another advance from four and a half 
to five per cent. on November 23, in spite of the reluctance of the directors to 
take such a step. The rate has not been so high since 1895, when a five per 
cent. rate lasted from November 12, 1895, to January 3, 1896. The Manager of 
the Bank announced that no urgent consideration constrained the institution 
to make the advance, but it was considered a wise precaution. Money has not 
been lacking at the new rate nor at the private discount rate, which advanced 
as high as four and three-quarters. 

The situation at the Bank of Germany improved somewhat after the ad- 
vance of the rate to six per cent. on November 19 and discounted bills showed 
a decrease. The Berlin correspondent of the London ‘‘ Economist,” in the 
issue of December 10, says: 

‘* Between the last two statements the Bank had temporarily got its note issues within 
the tax limit, but the monthly settlement carried the volume of notes up again to £1,833,000 
above the limit, whereas a year ago the note issues were £4,959,000 within the limit. In 
correcting an interview in a London paper last week, President Koch has taken occasion to 
express the conviction that the Bank will be able to pass the end of the year without a fur- 
ther advance of the rate, and in response to this announcement a better tone has prevailed 
in the money market as well as on the bourse. Nevertheless, the difference between last 
year and this, with the metal stock £4,850,000 lower and the discounts £9,136,000 higher 
than at that time, shows in a very striking way the weaker position of the Bank.’’ 


The Bank of Russia advanced its discount rate on November 8 from five 
and a half to six per cent. 
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The means of meeting the national obligations and 
Spanish Creditandthe eventing bankruptcy at the Bank of Spain are under 
Bank of Spain. . . : : rug 
serious consideration by the Spanish ministry. An 
official note published late in November declared that all parties should unite 
in the effort to pay the interest on the public debt or to act in perfect good 
faith in order to reach some arrangement required by the situation. ‘‘It is 
essential,” said this note, ‘‘that all who do not wish to see foreign capital 
withdrawn from Spain should lend their aid for saving the national credit. 
There are those who believe that Cuba should be held responsible for her debt, 
into whatever hands may fall the sovereignty of the island, because Cuba 
alone possesses the guarantee given to the holders of the debt—the custom- 
house receipts. If no one will accept this debt, Spain should reimburse what- 
ever the Cuban revenues do not afford.” This is regarded in European finan- 
cial circles as an acknowledgment that Spain will do her best to pay the 
interest on the Cuban debt. 4 
A loan for 1,000,000,000 pesetas ($200, 000,000) is under discussion, for the 
purpose of guaranteeing the advances made by the Bank of Spain and for the 
loans upon Cuban bonds, which have suffered a serious decline. The rate of 
the loan will be four per cent, but it will sell for far less than par in gold. 
There are indications of a serious awakening among Spanish business men 
regarding the unfortunate financial condition of the country. A congress was 
held in Saragossa early in December, which adopted some resolutions regard- 
ing the financial status. The Government, it was stated, should not make 
use of the authority granted by the Act of 1891 to increase the circulation be- 
yond 1,500,000,000 pesetas without the specific authority of the Cortes. To 
justify the increase of the note issues beyond this amount, there should be a 
new increase of capital and adequate guarantees for the numerous engage- 
ments which will be imposed upon the future of the Bank. It was further 
resolved that the Bank should reorganize its accumulation of securities upon 
a more solvent basis. 





BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTES. 


—The South African gold production promises to approach $80,000,000 
for the current calendar year. The returns show a production of 400,791 
ounces in October, which is by far the largest month in the history of the 
Rand district. The production of October, 1897, was 274,175 ounces and of 
September, 1898, 384,080 ounces. The total yield for the first ten months 
of 1898 has reached 3,482,788 ounces (about $65,000,000) as compared with 
2,426,837 ounces for the same months of 1897. 


—The Austro-Hungarian Government has authorized the creation of a 
‘* Bank of Inventors” with a capital of 250,000 florins ($100,000), which may 
be doubled. The object of the bank is to place industrial inventions and 
furnish the means for certain commercial enterprises. The concession will 
lapse if the bank is not in operation within six months. 


—The Russian Savings banks continue to increase their deposits. The 
outstanding liabilities of the banks to depositors at the close of August last 
was 508,512,000 roubles ($255,000,000), standing to the credit of 2,675,536 ac- 
counts, C. A. C. 



















MODERN BANKING METHODS. 








4 NEW SERIES ON PRACTICAL BANKING—HELPFUL POINTS DERIVED 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 















ORGANIZING A NATIONAL BANK. 







THE RECEIVING TELLER. 





The receiving teller is the next employee in importance in the bank. Heis, as his 

name implies, the one who receives the money. This money (or checks which repre- 
sent money), may come from various sources—from depositors, from other banks, 
from collections, from the payment of loans, and by mail. All these he must keepa 
record of under their respective heads, his assistants in many banks doing much of 
this work. 

The receiving teller is in reality the first assistant to the paying teller. 

His position is one requiring accuracy, care, patience and courtesy, since much 
of the good will of the bank may depend upon his manner of treating people. 

He should be a man of high ability, and of the highest: standing as to integrity. 
He should be a good judge of counterfeit money, as all kindsof money, some in very 
bad condition, come into his hands. 

In receiving deposits he should carefully prove each deposit ticket presented with 
the currency, or checks received, and verify the footing, and in entering the deposit 
in the depositors pass book it is advisable that the receiving teller write his initial on 
both the pass book and the deposit ticket for future identification. I have seen cases 
where such a practice was of great advantage. 

In receiving deposits the currency should be assorted according to denominations 
and placed in their proper tills in the money drawer, ready to be recounted and put 
up in packages, and the checks placed in proper compartments, according as they 
are on other banks in the same town, on out-of-town banks, or on the teller’s own 
bank, and from there, after a proper record of them is made on the receiving teller’s 
settlement book, they are taken to the clearing-house desk, the foreign desk, or the 
individual desk. 

When money is received in payment of collections or of loans the amount so re- 
ceived should be entered under their respective heads and numbers on the settlement 
book. The amounts received from deposits are entered from the deposit slips on the 
deposit scratcher. 

If a stranger or a new customer desires to make a first deposit in the bank he 
should be referred to the Cashier, who will, if satisfactory, receive his deposit and 
take his signature in the signature book, or on the indexed card which is coming 
much ia favor in banks, and will then introduce him to the receiving teller. This 
care is important, as a bank should be particular as to the character of its depositors. 
Many a ‘‘sharper ” has opened an account with a bank with the intention of ‘‘fleec. 
ing” it at his first opportunity. 

At the close of the day the receiving teller should prove his cash and turn over 
his currency, together with a statement, to the paying teller, taking a receipt for it. 
The following is a form in use for the statement mentioned. 
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RECEIVING TELLER’S STATEMENT. 
Monday, December 5, 1898. 
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Customers frequently come to the receiving teller to have deposits entered in 
their pass books that had been made at some previous date, wheu they had not their 
pass book with them. In doing this it is safest to make such entries from the 
deposit tickets. I have known claims to be made for erroneous credits on the pass 
book which the bank has had to lose, as the pass book is considered a receipt by the 
bank for the money deposited. 

The chief books which the receiving teller keeps are the deposit scratcher, and 
the receiving teller’s settlement book, a full account of which, with diagrams, will 
be given in another chapter. 


GENERAL LEDGER BOOKKEEPER. 


The general ledger bookkeeper is the next employee to be considered. With 
many it is a question whether this employee does not stand on an equal footing with 
the paying teller. While he may not be as skillful in the handling of money as the 
paying teller, yet he should be ‘“‘ par excellence” in the handling of all bank 
accounts. As with the others mentioned, his character must be above reproach. 
He should be a good clear penman, quick and correct at figures, very careful, and 
have a thorough acquaintance with the various other desks in the bank. 

All the business of the bank throughout its various channels comes by aggre- 
gates into the general ledger, so it can be seen that this is one of the most important 
desks in the bank. 

The general bookkeeper must keep the accounts with the capital stock, all the 
profit accounts, and expense accounts. He must also keep the accounts with the 
reserve agents, with the United States Treasurer and with the correspondent banks. 

He must be able to furnish the officers of the bank a daily or weekly statement 
of the condition of the bank, giving its assets and liabilities. He should at the close 
of each month make out an account current for each bank that keeps an account 
with his bank, except such banks as settle their account weekly, or at specified 
periods, and should receive and reconcile all accounts current sent his bank from 
other correspondent banks. 

In some banks he fills up the reports of condition that are sent five times a year 
to the Comptroller of the Currency, and when the bank examiner comes it is from 
this desk that the foundation for his examination is obtained. 

The principal books kept by the general bookkeeper are the general ledger, the 
general journal (or cash book), the foreign scratcher and statement book. In many 
large banks there are sub-divisions of some of these books, consequent upon the 
voluminous business, but those mentioned will cover most cases. A full description 
of the books with diagrams will be given in a later chapter. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL LEDGER BOOKKEEPER. 


Next in order comes the individual ledger bookkeeper. In many banks there are 
more than one, the ledgers being necessarily sub-divided in consequence of the 
number of accounts, from 300 to 500 accounts being generally considered as many 
as one man can take care of. 

High character being the first consideration, the other chief points to be con- 
sidered in the selection of an individual ledger bookkeeper are rapidity, accuracy, 
care,and good clear penmanship. He should also be endowed wi h much patience and 
courtesy, for it is generally his lot to meet many of the depositors, and to answer 
very numerous questions regarding their accounts. One important thing an indi- 
vidual ledger bookkeeper should always observe, and that is never to mention any- 
thing regarding a depositor’s accounts outside the bank, or to any one but the 
depositor or his representative, except to those connected with the bank who have 
the right to know. The Cashier is the one who has the right to know anything 
connected with the depositors’ accounts, and any irregularity appearing therein 
should be at once communicated to him. If any account should become overdrawn 
the Cashier should at once be informed, and unless instructed otherwise, the book- 
keeper should send a notice at once to the depositor. 

As the overdraft may be caused by some error in the bank, it is well to send at 
first a notice similar to the following, which is in use in many banks. 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
CENTRE City, December 1, 1898, 















































Your account with this bank is overdrawn to the amount of $.......................-.---- 
Please send us your pass book that we may compare the account, 
Yours respectfully, 


eee eee ee OOOOH ERE HET 


Bookkeeper. 


If the accountzis proved to be correct, it is well to send a notice reading the same 
as the above with the exception of the last clause, which should read ‘‘ Please give 
the matter your immediate attention.” 

The pass books of the depositors should be balanced once a month if possible, 
and checks returned, unless the account is overdrawn. 

It is a good plan to send out notices for pass books that have not been obtained 
every three months; it helps to correct any errors that may creep into the accounts. 

Wherever possible it is best to have the pass books written up and proved by 
some one other than the bookkeeper. 

The position of individual ledger bookkeeper is no sinecure, for the care of the 
depositors’ accounts probably has more detail connected with it than most any other 
department in the bank, and detail that should be carried through the books com- 
plete daily. 

The necessary books used in this department vary much according to the system 
adopted, and will be treated of in full with diagrams in later chapters. 


Tue Discount CLERK. 


The discount clerk, the next to be considered, is one of the most important em- 
ployeesin the bank. Part of the business of a bank is to loan money, and from this 
is derived the chief source of its income, and the care of the records of these loans 
falls to the discount clerk. 

He should be a man above reproach as to character, and skillful, accurate and 
rapid in his work. Coming frequently in contact with the customers he should ex- 
ercise judgment, extreme courtesy, tact and great promptness. The confidential 
nature of his duties are such that he should always avoid mentioning anything re- 
garding them outside the bank or to any one but those entitled to know. 
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Tie discount clerk should be adept in figuring time and interest, for although 
there are excellent interest tables in use in almost every bank, yet the ability to fig- 
ure it quickly without the trouble of turning to the tables is a qualification that 
should not be overlooked. 

He has much to do with both tellers, as the proceeds of some discounts are paid 
in cash to the borrower upon a Cashi r’s check and some are placed to the credit of 
the borrower’s account in the bank. Of cou'se the Cashier's check is only issued by 
the Cashier, but generally the discount clerk has to figure out the proceeds. 

It is customary for the discount clerk to send a notice to the makers of the vari- 
ous notes made payable at bank a week or ten days before they are due. This is 
not obligatory on the part of the bank, but is the general custom and is done out of 
courtesy. The customury form of such notice is as follows: 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
CENTRE CITY. 


At least once a month the discount clerk should balance his notes, both time and 
demand. He should check them off with his discount register and tickler, and take 
the aggregate of all on hand, which should agree with his notes discounted account 
and demand Joan account on the general ledger. 

Some discount r: gisters are so made that it is a very simple and easy matter to 
prove the notes at any time. A full description of this kind will be given in the 
chapter on books and records. The customary books for the discount desk are the 
discount register, the no'e tickler, and the offering book, a full description of which, 
with diagrams, will be given in later chapters. The notes, after being entered prop- 
erly in the discount register, should be filed away in a large pocket-b»ok, according 
to maturity date. Some banks have two pocket-books, one divided monthly and 
the other daily, which is found very convenient where much paper is handled. 


COLLECTION CLERK AND MESSENGER. 


The collection clerk and messenger are the next important employees to be con- 
sidered. The collection clerk takes charge of the various drafts, bills of exchange 
and notes placed in the bank for collection. These sometimes come from the bank’s 
customers and sometimes from other banks out of town. 

The care necessary for the proper handling of the various classes of collection 
paper requires a man of excellent capacity, with aclear head, good judgment, pleas- 
ing manners and much tact. He should also be a good clear penman, and last, but 
not least, he should be a man of the highest character. 

The collection clerk should familiarize himself with the laws and customs re- 
garding notes and bills of exchange, and should study the books devoted to this sub- 
ject and read regularly the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 

Collections coming into his hands from depositors of the bank should be entered 
(short) in memorandum on the deposit side in their pass books. This is the bank’s 
receipt for the collection paper. Whenany of the items have been collected they 
should be then extended in the credit or deposit column in the pass books. Some 
depositors, who send many collections through the bank, have a special pass book 
for that purpose. 

Collections are divided into two classes—domestic, or those upon parties in the 
city in which the bank is located, and foreign, or those upon parties in other towns. 

In most banks the rec rds of these two classes are kept in the same books, but in 
some, especially in cities where the business is heavy, it is necessary to separate them. 

The principal books in use in this department are the collection register, the 
collection tickler, the foreign collection book, and the foreign credit book. A full 
description of these, with diagrams, will be given in later chapters. 
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The messenger is so intimately connected with the collection clerk that they must 
be considered together. He should be above reproach, and should have the quailifi. 
cations of accuracy, promptness, carefulness, courtesy, and ability and should be well 
posted in banking rules regarding collections, for many questions often arise when 
presenting paper for collection, and he should know how to act to protect the interests 
of the bank. To a young man desirous of becoming familiar with the banking busi- 
ness the position of messenger offers especially fine opportunities. 

The messenger’s duties are to take out collections (drafts, notes, and bills of ex- 
change), and present them to the parties who are to pay oracceptthem. Many times 
these parties are difficult to find, or are careless about preparing for payment, in 
which cases it is customary to leave a notice. 

The messenger should make every effort to find the proper party and make pre- 
sentation personally, and obtain direct answers if payment or acceptance is refused, 
in fact it isa good plan to have them state their reasons for refusing in their own 
handwriting, in pencil, on the back of the paper, if possible. Of course in the case 
of sight or demand paper settlemeut must be made on the day presented, before the 
close of banking hours, 

It is never advisable to leave the draft or paper at the drawee’s office, in case of 
his absence. Some banks have a strict rule regarding this, and they are wise. In 
such cases leave the notice but not the paper. 

The following is a usual form of notice mentioned : 

MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, 


Piease call and .................... Ggagt or note for @...............- 


The blank space before the word draft is to be filled in with the word pay oraccept 
as the case may require, and eitherthe word draft or note may bescratched off, leaving 
the other as the paper intended to be mentioned. 

The only book which the messenger keeps is a scratcher in which are listed the 
items which he takes out. This is simply a plain journal ruled book of which no 
special description is necessary, but the leaving of this list in the bank before going 
out is a very important thing and should never be neglected. 

In a bank in a large city, not long ago, the messenger went out to make collec- 
tions with about $3,000 worth of paper. A considerable portion he collected in cur- 
rency and never returned. That bank had great difficulty in determining what he 
took out, because he left no list behind. 

In small towns, and in smal! banks, sometimes the janitor acts as messenger, but it 
is generally better, I think, to have one of the clerks perform these duties. In the 
large cities many banks have several messengers. 

In clearing-house cities it is customary for the banks to have a clearing-house clerk, 
sometimes called the settling clerk. This is often one of the first positions a young 
man is given, and to be able to fill it satisfactorily he must, as with others, first of 
all be a man of high character, and must possess the qualifications of promptness, 
rapidity in figuring, accuracy, care, and neatness, 

It is his duty, in large banks with assistants, to cvllect each day the checks on 
other clearing-house banks in the same city that come into the bank, stamp them with 
the bank number, distribute them in tills according to their respective banks, list 
them on properly-prepared slips, enter the total of these slips on a properly-prepared 
sheet opposite their respective bank numbers and names, and take them to the clear- 
ing-house and make the proper exchanges with the clearing-house clerks from the 
other banks. He generally takes a messenger with him for safety and to assist him. 
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A full description of the method employed, with diagrams of the various blanks, 
will be given in a later chapter. 

In our new bank great care was exercised in selecting the men for the various 
positions. and until the business of the bank warranted a larger force it was thought 
best to combine several of the desks under one man. Thus the general ledger book- 
keeper could take charge of the individual ledger, the discount clerk could take 
charge of the collections, and the messenger could act as clearing house clerk, assist 
in writing up pass books, filing away checks, etc., and be very useful as a general 
assistant. 'The Cashier could of course take charge of the correspondence and to 
facilitate this and at the same time not run into unnecessary expense, a stenographer 
and typewriter was engaged to come in every afternoon and receive the dictation 
of letters, which were quickly written and returned to the Cashier for his signature, 
and when a letter-press copy of them was taken they were ready for mailing. 

This plan of taking a letter-press copy of all correspondence is often neglected 
in banks, and yet it is exceedingly important. Many times a law suit has come to 
naught because of the inability to prove certain matters in the correspondence, and 
questions and misunderstandings often arise which could easily have been settled 
had a press copy of the correspondence been taken. 

In some very well-managed banks that I have seen it is an excellent custom to 
use carbon paper between the wiiting paper when writing all kinds of the usual cor- 
respondence, letters of transmittal of items for collection or for credit, letters enclos- 
ing remittances, etc. In these cases the letter sheets are made of moderately thin 
linen paper and are double fold, perforated at the fold, the blank forms being 
printed on each sheet, so that when the carbon paper is placed between the folds and 
the letter written with a pen, not too fine pointed and a little stiff, a complete repro- 
duction of the letter is made upon the second sheet. The original is filed and the 
copy sent with the inclosures. The best pen I have found for that purpose is ‘‘ The 
Neutric Chemical Co.’s Manifold Pen,” being prepared with the pruper stiffness and 
point. It is generally one of the duties of the messenger, or general assistant, to 
collect the letters after the close of the bank and take the press copies. 


SELECTION OF THE LEGAL ADVISER. 


One exceedingly important officer of a bank is the attorney. Questions regard- 
ing the legal rights and duties of the bank and its customers in such matters, for in- 
stance, as the management of business paper, transfers of shares of stock, the hold- 
ing and disposing of real estate, besides numerous others, will continually arise, and 
the bank that has its own attorney, who can be called upon at any time for a legal 
opinion and who will take a personal interest in serving the bank, is placed at a great 
advantage. 

Select a good, clear-headed man, well versed in the law. If possible to secure 
him as a stockholder and director so much the better, as he will naturally feel a 
stronger interest in the affairs of the institution. It is wise to pay him a yearly sal- 
ary wherever possible, or have an understanding with him that all the legal busi- 
ness of the bank is to be given to him, he to be allowed to charge the customary fee. 
But I think the salary plan will be found to be the best. By securing such a man 
the bank is always ina position to act safely in legal matters, and a live bank 
attorney, if not already posted, will soon become expert on banking law. 

The directors of our new bank, after thoroughly discussing the matter, decided 
to appoint Mr. Billings, one of their number, attorney for the bank. This was done 
and Mr. Billings, being much interested in the welfare of the bank, agreed to give 
his services for a nominal sum until the bank had become thoroughly established. 


BANK EXAMINER. 
(To he continued.) 
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THE NEW BANKRUPTCY LAW. 





The present United States Bankruptcy Law was approved on July 1, 1898, and 
became fully operative four months later. The effect of its enactment was to sus- 
pend the ‘‘insolvency laws ” of the various States and inaugurate a uniform system 
for the distribution of insolvent estates, and also to provide a means by which debtors 
might obtain a discharge which should be effective throughout the United States. 
The direct and indirect effects of this law will be felt by all classes in the community, 
and it is perhaps of a special interest to bankers to consider its most striking features. 

The law provides for both voluntary and involuntary bankruptcy. Under it 
creditors may force the insolvent debtor to turn out all his property for the equal 
benefit of all, and under it the insolvent debtor may of his own motion surrender his 
property for equal distribution and obtain a discharge from his debts. 

In order to force a debtor into involuntary bankruptcy, two things must, gen- 
erally speaking, be established ; first, that the debtor is insolvent, and, second, that he 
has within four months committed an act of bankruptcy. In its definition of insol- 
vency the new law differs materially from the former law. In construing the 
former law the courts held that insolvency was ‘“‘an inability to pay debts as they 
matured and became due and payable in the ordinary course of business.” The pres- 
ent statute, on the contrary, expressly provides that a person is insolvent ‘‘ when- 
ever the aggregate of his property exclusive of any property which he may have 
conveyed, transferred, concealed orremoved * * * withintent todefraud, hinder 
or delay his creditors, shall not at a fair valuation be sufficient in amount to pay his 
debts.” Under the old law it was sufficient to prove that the debtor did not pay his 
debts as they matured ; under the new law it must appear that the total assets are 
less than the total liabilities. The new definition puts a heavy burden on the credi- 
tor, perhaps, but it protects the debtor from oppression. 

The creditors must in addition show that the debtor has within four months either 
conveyed, concealed or removed a part of his property with intent to hinder or de- 
fraud his creditors ; or transferred some part of his property to acreditor with intent to 
prefer him ; or suffered a creditor to obtain a preference by legal proceedings, with- 
out vacating such preference at least five days before the sale; or made a general 
assignment ; or admitted in writing his insolvency or willingness to be adjudged a 
bankrupt. So long as the debtor avoids the commission of these five acts of bank 
ruptcy, he may keep control of his property and his creditors are powerless. 

If three creditors whose claims amount to at least $500 are prepared to establish 
the debtor’s insolvency and the commission of an act of bankruptcy, they may file a 
petition in the proper district court of the United States and bring the debtor into 
court by service of the petition and subpcena upon him. Suits against the bankrupt 
may then be stayed, and if. upon hearing the allegations of the petition are proved, 
the debtor will be adjudged a bankrupt. 

This adjudication may often be delayed and it may become important that the 
debtor’s property should be impounded to prevent its removal, waste or dissipation. 
To bring this about the creditor must give a bond te indemnify the debtor for any 
damages he may suffer by the seizure in case he be not adjudged bankrupt, and if 
this is given and if the judge is satisfied that the debtor is causing his property to 
deteriorate, the judge will issue a warrant to the marshal to s¢ize it. The debtor 
may, however, regain control by giving a bond on his part. 
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If the debtor is adjudged a bankrupt, the case is referred to a referee who in all 
except the most important matters supervises the administration and distribution of 
the estate. A meeting of creditors is immediately called at which one or three trus. 
tees are appointed (subject to approval) by vote of a majority, both in number and 
amount of claims, of all the creditors present whose claims have been allowed, or if 
no appointment is made by the creditors, a trustee is appointed by the referee. In 
this trustee is vested all the property of the debtor, and under the supervision of the 
referee and the judge he collects and distributes the estate. 

The effect of the adjudication and the election of the trustee are far reaching and 
to some extent retroactive. Not only is the trustee vested with title to all the prop- 
erty of the bankrupt, including title deeds, patents, copyrights, and trademarks, 
powers and rights of action, but he is also empowered to avoid any prior transfers 
of property which could have been avoided by a creditor. He is empowered, more- 
over, to avoid preferential transfers and liens made or obtained within four months. 
All judgment liens, attachment and other liens, obtained by legal proceedings begun 
within four months are ipso facto dissolved by the adjudication if the debtor was 
then insolvent, and the property passes to the trustee free of the lien. Again, the 
trustee may at his option avoid any transfer made by the debtor within four months 
if the effect of such transfer would be to enable the transferee to recover a greater 
percentage than other creditors and if such transferee had reasonable cause to believe 
that a preference was intended. These provisions are of the utmost importance as 
tending to prevent frauds upon the law by prior preferences and as tending to bring 
about that absolutely equal distribution of insolvent estates which should be the 
aim of bankruptcy laws, and it is unfortunate that in case of preferential transfers 
the burden is put upon the trustee to prove that the preferred creditor had reason to 
know that he was being preferred. This burden it will often be difficult to sustain 
and the purpose of the law will often be defeated by lack of proof. 

After the appointment of the trustee, the success of the administration and the 
size of the dividend depend largely upon the care and skill of the trustee. The 
provisions of the law bearing upon the administration are wise. Thus, adequate 
provision is made for the bond of the trustee. The referee must declare and the 
trustee pay a dividend of five per cent. or more, if possible, within thirty days after 
adjudication, and after that a dividend of ten per cent. whenever there is sufficient 
in hand, and unnecessary delays in distribution are thus prevented. Again, the fees 
both of clerks, referees and trustees are very reasonable, the referee’s fee being $10 
at the startand one per cent. on dividends paid, and those of trustees being $5 at the 
start and a commission of not more than three per cent. on the first $5,000, two per 
cent. on the second $5,000 and one per cent. on the balance ; and thus one of the 
greatest evils of the former law, depletion of the estate by fees, is avoided. But 
under the best possible law, no estate will be well administered by a poor trustee, 
and with the provisions allowing creditors to elect the trustee, it seems clear that if 
the administration of estates under this law proves to be bad it will be due to the 
carelessness of the creditors. 

Claims must be proved by affidavit and original notes and other writings must 
be filed. Creditors who have received a preference with knowledge that a prefer- 
ence wa3 intended can receive no dividend unless they surrender their preferences, 
and creditors who are otherwise secured can prove only for the excess of their debts 
above their security. Claims for wages within three months, not to exceed $300, 
are preferred and also such other claims as are preferred by the laws of the State or 
the United States. 

Compositions are carefully provided for and the method is much more simple 
than under the former law. If a majority of all the creditors holding a majority in 
amount of the claims against the bankrupt accept in writing his offer of settlement, 
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and if the amount of money required by the terms of settlement, be paid into court, 
a hearing is had and the judge confirms the composition if satisfied that it is for the 
best interest of the creditors and made in good faith and that the bankrupt has not 
been guilty of any fraudulent concealment or false swearing in connection with the 
bankruptcy proceedings. The money is thereupon distributed and the debtor dis- 
charged. 

Discharge under the new law is particularly easy to obtain. In involuntary pro- 
ceedings it may be obtained by the confirmation of a composition, or if there is no 
composition the bankrupt may apply for discharge and the judge, after hearing 
objections, must grant the discharge unless the bankrupt has either been guilty of 
some fraud or false swearing in connection with the proceedings or has ‘‘ with 
fraudulent intent to conceal his true financial condition and in contemplation of 
bankruptcy destroyed, concealed or failed to keep books of account or records from 
which his true condition might be ascertained.” The discharge releases the bank- 
rupt from all debts which can be proved against him, whatever may be their form, 
except taxes, judgments for fraud or malicious injuries, debts which the debtor has 
failed to insert in the schedule and liabilities for fraud or embezzlement in a 
fiduciary capacity. 

By far the greater number of petitions filed under the new law have been peti- 
tions in voluntary bankruptcy whose primary aim is of course to procure a dis- 
charge. The debtor files a petition showing that he is insolvent and that he is 
willing to surrender all his property for the benefit of his creditors. He attaches 
full schedules of all his assets and the subsequent proceedings are substantially the 
same as in involuntary proceedings. The trustee may be elected by the creditors 
and his rights and duties are the same as in involuntary proceedings. A compo- 
sition may be made and an application for discharge allowed in the same way and 
the distribution is governed by the same rules. 

Comment upon this law is perhaps unnecessary, as the readers of this sketch 
will be able to determine from their own experience whether the law will work well 
or not. The statute itself is in some respects incomplete and in minor details some- 
what contradictory, but on the whole it seems to be wisely planned and well drawn 
and compares very favorably with prior laws. The interests of the debtor are very 
carefully protected throughout and it is surely not open to criticism as being harsh or 
oppressive. It might well have been more comprehensive in its condemnation of 
preferences prior to the filing of the petition, as it can work no real hardship to 
compel a creditor to give up his preference even though he did not know it was 
intended as such, and no bankruptcy law can be wholly satisfactory which does not 
within the fixed time limit avoid all preferences. RaupuH 8S. Rounps, 

Of the New York Bar. 








Counterfeit #10 Treasury Note.—Series of 1891, check letter C, plate number 18, 
J. Fount Tillman, Register, D. N. Morgan, Treasurer, portrait of Sheridan, small scalloped 
seal. This counterfeit is printed from photo-mechanical plates of fair workmanship on two 
pieces of paper between which silk threads bave been placed. The general appearance of the 
note is good. The numbering is dark red instead of bright carmine. A number of bare white 
spots appear on face and hair of the portrait. In the genuine the heavy down strokes of the 
W in *“ Washington” lower, right, face of note are crossed at top by short horizontal lines 
similar to the cross line on the small letter t, while in the counterfeit these horizontal lines 
only show on the left side of the down strokes. The letter t in ‘‘ Washington” has a curled 
top in the genuine while in the counterfeit the curl is missing. In lower left corner face of 
counterfeit a spray of the ornamental] work runs into the check letter; in the genuine this 
spray just touches the edge of the check letter. The period after “Series of 1891 lower left 
face of counterfeit touches the “J” of the Register’s signature, while there is a small space 
between the period and letter in the genuine. The lathe work on face of counterfeit is good 
but that on back of note is poor. The seal is good both as to color and workmanship. The 
green ink used on back is darker than the genuine. 











BANKING LAW DEPARTMENT. 





IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 





All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Court 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the ‘Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 





INSOLVENUY—RECOVERY OF MONEY. 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, November 7, 1898. 
CORN EXCHANGE BANK NATIONAL BANK vs. SOLICITORS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
A bank delivered to a trust company a package of $2,000 in bills, and received therefor the 
trust company’s check on another bank. The trust company was at the time insolvent, 
and closed its doors the next day, before the check was paid. The package of bills 
remained intact, and in this form passed into the hands of the assignee of the trust 
company. Held, that the bank was entitled to recover the bills from the assignee. 





Dean, J.: The plaintiff and defendant—one as a bank, the other as a trust com- 
pany—each did business in Philadelphia. The bank frequently accommodated the 
trust company with currency of the various denominations on request and without 
charge. On January 2, 1896, the trust company, by telephone, asked the bank for 
$2,000 in $2 bills, and on a favorable response sent its check for that amount on the 
Fourth Street National Bank, where it had funds to meet it, by messenger, who re- 
turned with the bills put up in packages. On the next day the trust company, 
without opening its doors, failed, and made an assignment for benefit of creditors, 
of which the Fourth Street National had immediate notice. The Corn Exchange 
Bank, the plaintiff, in the regular course of business, sent the check to the clear- 
ing-house before ,8:30 on the morning of the 3d, but the Fourth Street National, 
because of the assignment, refused to honor it, and the Corn Exchange the same day 
was compelled to take it up. The $2,000 received by the trust company remained 
in the package in its possession, unbroken, and was turned over to its assignee. 

The plaintiff then filed this bill, setting out the foregoing facts, and prayed for 
an order on the assignees to restore to it the unopened package. The assignees filed 
demurrer, averring that no special trust relation calling for the interposition of 
equity was established by the foregoing facts, and, further, that plaintiff had an 
adequate remedy at law. The court below sustained the demurrer, and dismis-ed 
the bill, from which decree we have this appeal. 

From the averments of the bill, which are admitted by the demurrer, and the 
statements in the deed of assignment, the trust company was insolvent on January 
2, when the trausaction took place, and it received the plaintiff's money, and the 
officers of the company were aware of its condition. Keeping its doors open on that 
day was, whether intentional or not, a representation to the public of solvency. 
Whether they still hoped, on that day, by some means to recuperate, and avoid 
closing, is not material; the fact of insolvency on that day remains. Thrre is no 
difference in principle between this transaction and that of a depositor who leaves 
his money with the bank a few hours before it suspends. The acceptance of the 
money under such circumstances is a fraud upon the depositor, and if it has not 
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been used or mixed with the common funds, and can be identified, he can maintain 
replevin for it. (Furber vs. Stephens, 35 Fed. 17.) 

In Craigie vs. Hadley, 99 N. Y. 181, it was held that, where drafts were deposited 
for collection with a bank which failed the next day, the title did not pass out of 
the depositor, and he could recover. It will be noticed, no question of confusion of 
assets arises in this case. The very package delivered by piaintiff remains in pos- 
session of the assignees, 

It would be highly inequitable to pass over to the creditors of the insolvent 
trust company plaintiff’s money because defendants acquired possession of it by a 
misrepresentation of solvency. 

Besides, plaintiff was not a customer of the trust company, and did not adopt 
it as a convenient place of deposit, but, as a pure accommodation, accepted a worth- 
less check for the $2,000. We say worthless, because in the course of business it 
could not be presented until the insolvency of the drawer became known, and the 
fund on which it had been drawn had constructively passed to the assignee for the 
benefit of the creditors. The jurisdiction of equity is sustainable, because, under 
the facts, the package of money is impressed with a trust. The title never passed 
from plaintiff, because the possession was obtained by a plainly implied misrepre- 
sentation. | 

The decree is reversed, and it is ordered that the assignees deliver to plaintiff the 
package or packages of $2 bills, amounting to $2,000, as in plaintiff’s bill averred ; 
costs to be paid by appellees. 





INSOLVENT BANK—DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS. 
Court of Appeals of Kansas, Southern Department, E. D., September 22, 1898. 
CITIZENS’ BANK OF MOUND CITY, ef al. vs. STATE, ex rel. ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 
The rule declared in Bank vs. Branch (45 Pac. 88, 57 Kan. 27) as governing proof of claims 
by and dividends to creditors of an assigned corporate estate, where such creditors held 
notes negotiated and guaranteed by the corporation, and secured by mortgages on real 
estate (that is, that dividends should be paid out upon the amount remaining unpaid 
upon such claims after such creditors should have exhausted their special liens), is here 
held controlling in respect to the distribution of the estate of an insolvent banking cor- 
poration in the hands of a Receiver appointed under the provisions of the State banking 
law. (Syllabus by the Court.) 


This was an action by the State on the relation of the Attorney-General, against 
the Citizens’ Bank of Mound City, in which A. G. Seaman was appointed Receiver. 
The motion of Milton F. Mitchell for an order requiring the Receiver to pay him a 
dividend was granted, and the Receiver, for himself and on behalf of the unsecured 
creditors, brought error. For the reasons stated in the syllabus, the order was 
reversed. 





WHEN BANK OFFICER AGENT OF BANK--LIABILITY OF BANK. 
Supreme Court of Arkansas, July 9, 1898. 
CITY ELECTRIC STREET RAILWAY CO. vs. FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 

A bank is not liable to a company for proceeds of the company’s note, made payable to 
one who was President of the bank and an officer of the company, though in negotiat- 
ing it he used the bank’s name, and though he deposited the proceeds in the bank, the 
deposit having been made to his own credit, and having been drawn out by him. 


McCain, Special Judge: This is an appeal from the Pulaski chancery court. 
Two suits were consolidated in the court below. One of these was a suit brought 
by Nick Kupferle, as trustee, on an account which H. G. Allis had, or claimed to 
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have, against the Electric Street Railway Company, and which he had assigned to 
Kupferle as collateral security for his indebtedness to the First National Bank of 
Little Rock. The amount claimed in this suit was $157,500. 

The other suit was an action brought by the Receiver of said bank against the 
same defendant for an amount claimed to be due on several overdrafts and promis- 
gory notes, aggregating a little over $110,000. 

The street-car company, by answer filed in each case, disputed the correctness 
of the claims sued on, denied any liability on either c'aim, averred that the Receiver 
was not the holder or owner of certain of the notes embraced in his suit, and by way 
of counterclaim asked for judgment over against the Receiver for the proceeds of 
certain notes alleged to have been negotiated by the bank for the street-car com- 
pany. The chancellor appointed a master to state an account between the parties, 
and on the coming in of the master’s report the Receiver was awarded a decree 
against the s'reet-car company for $106,850.26. Both parties appealed. 

1. We conclude that the street-car company has no right to complain of the 
chancellor for refusing to give judgment over against the Receiver on the counter- 
claim. The contention of counsel on this point is plausible, but underlying it there 
is the fallacy that in negotiating the notes in question the action of Allis was the 
action of the bank. Allis was President of the bank, it is true ; but he was also 
payee of the notes, and he was personally interested in their negotiation. This of 
itself made him a stranger to the bank, so far asthe handling of these notes was con- 
cerned. 

An agent cannot prostitute the name of his principal to the service of his own 
personal ends, and this rule applies with full force to the official of a corporation in 
making use of the corporate name. (Surety Co. vs. Pauly, 170 U.S. 133, 18 Sup. 
Ct. 552 ; 1 Mor. Corp. § 517.) 

Not only so, but it was held by this court in Grow vs. Cockrili (63 Ark. 418, 39 
S. W. 60), that a National bank cannot engage in the brokerage business. It fol- 
lows that officers of the bank had no authority to negot’ate notes which did not be- 
long to the bank. 

But it is said that the bank got the proceeds of the notes when they were dis- 
counted, and that for this reason the bank ourht to account for the amount received. 
It is true that Allis deposited the proceeds of the notes in the bank, or—which is the 
same thing—he had the amount passed to the credit of the bank by its metropolitan 
corresponden's, to whom he remitted the proceeds. 

To deposit money in bank is the same. in legal effect, as to place an amount, 
with its approval, to its credit in another bank. But the bank did not in this case 
get the proceeds of these notes, because Allis deposited the same to his own credit. 
It is no answer to this tosay that he ought not to have done this, or that the bank 
ought not to have’ allowed him to do this. When you go to deposit money in bank, 
it must be a very extraordinary case in which the bank can challenge your right to 
say whether the deposit offered shall go to your credit, or to that of some one else. 

As Allis in this case had unlawfully usd the name of the bank in procuring the 
money on the notes, the bank official making the entry might well have refused to 
credit Allis with the deposit, and might have placed it to the credit of the bills pay- 
able, or r discounts ; but we are not satisfied that there was anything in the circum- 
stances of the case to require the bank to credit the amount to the street car com- 
pany, over the objection of Allis, or without his direction. 

It is said that the bank knew that this paper iu Allis’ hands was accommodation 
paper. Weare not certain that the bank did know this; but, if it did, that was the 
most satisfactory evidence that the street car company intended him to have the 
money. 

If youintrust a friend with your negotiable note, either for his accommodation 
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or your own, you would hardly be allowed to complain that some one had discounted 
the paper for your friend, and allowed him to have the proceeds. 

But, even conceding this, counsel say it was wrong for the bank to allow Allis 
to check out the money without Brown also signing the checks, as the latter was a 
joint payee with Allis in some of the notes. 

This is a matter of which it would seem that Brown alone could complain, but 
we may be sure that Allis did not get any money on a note payable to Allis and G. 
R. Brown without Brown’s signature to the note, and an inspection of the notes filed 
show that they bear Brown’s indorsement. This indorsement puts an end to any 
further demand for Brown’s signature. 

We need not discuss what are the duties, if any, of a bank, when it finds a trus- 
tee depositing trust funds and checking them out in hisown name. We do not 
think the street-car company have made a case calling for the determination of that 
question. It isa circumstance not to be overlooked, in this connection, that all 
these transactions took place long before either one of the corporations ceased to do 
business, and renewal notes were given by the street-car company after they knew, 
or had an opportunity to know, what had been done with the proceeds of the orig- 
inal notes. 

What we have said disposes of the contention that the street-car company is en- 
titled to judgment against the Receiver on the counterclaim. If we are wrong in 
our conclusion on this point, however, it would not follow that the street-car com- 
pany should have the affirmative relief claimed, since the chancellor allowed the 
street-car company a credit for the amount claimed on the account sued on by Nick 
Kupferle as trustee ; and, if the claim of Nick Kupferle were found to be just, 
then a credit on this is all that the street-car company could ask. 





NATIONAL BANK—LI1IQUIDATION—CONTINUATION OF CORPORATE 
EXISTENCE. 


Supreme Court of Wisconsin, November 1, 1898. 
PRITCHARD vs. FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MANITOWOC. 
A National bank which has gone into liquidation continues to exist as a body corporate 
capable of suing and being sued, until its affairs are completely settled. 


This was an appeal from an order setting aside the service of the summons on 
the defendant. 

Cassopay, C.J.: It appears from the record that the defendant was duly organ- 
ized as a banking corporation in 1865, under the National Banking Act, and contin- 
ued doing a general banking business at Manitowoc for twenty vears next there- 
after ; that thereupon, as provided by law, it procured an extension of its corporate 
existence for twenty years, or until 1907, unless sooner terminated, as provided by 
law ; that it continued its general banking business at that place until January 2, 
1892 ; that the date of the last election of its directors occurred January 13, 1891 ; 
that the last election of officers occurred on the same day, at which time five persons 
named were elected directors, and one of them was thereupon elected President, 
another Vice-President, another Cashier, and another Assistant Cashier of the de- 
fendant ; that since such elections the defendant had held no election whatsoever of 
directors or officers ; that at the time of such election the plaintiff and such directors 
were stockholders of the defendant ; that December 26, 1891, there was a meeting 
of the stockholders, at which the plaintiff and such directors attended, all partici- 
pating in the proceedings had ; that, among other things, such stockholders adopted 
resolutions to the effect that, in the opinion of the stockholders, it was deemed best 
to place the bank in voluntary liquidation ; that the bank should cease to do a gen- 
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eral banking business, and go into voluntary liquidation, as soon as practicable ; 
that the board of directors were thereby instructed to cause a notice of the fact to be 
certified to the Comptroller of the Currency, and also cause publication thereof to 
be made for two months in a newspaper in the city of New York, and also in the 
city of Manitowoc, according to law ; that the association was closing up its affairs, 
and notifying the holders of its notes and other creditors to present their claims 
against the bank for payment, and that other steps be taken towards winding upits 
affairs ; that the minutes of the stockholders’ meeting were read and passed by the 
stockholders ; that notices were published accordingly ; that the bank had gone into 
voluntary liquidation, and requested all holders of notes of the bank and other cred- 
itors to present their claims for payment; that the stockholders who adopted such 
resolutions owned more than two-thirds of the stock ; that the officers of the bank 
proceeded to carry the bank into liquidation, and close up its affairs ; that the bank 
then provided for the payment of all its liabilities in the manner stated; that per- 
sons owning all of the stock, except twenty shares thereof, including the plaintiff, 
procured the incorporation of another banking association, named the ‘‘ State Bank 
of Manitowoc,” January 2, 1892, which took all the assets and assumed all the lia- 
bilities of the defendant, and the defendant thereupon transferred and turned over 
all its assets to the said State Bank in consideration of the assumption by the latter 
of the former’s liabilities; that since January 2, 1892, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency had neither exercised, nor caused to be exercised, any supervision over the 
defendant or its affairs, had required no repoit to be made to him or to be filed in his 
office showing the condition of the defendant, as provided by Section 5211, Rev. St. 
U.S., nor had the defendant, since that time, been examined as required by Section 
5240, Jd., nor required directors or other officers to file their oaths of office, but dur- 
ing that \ime the Comptroller had annually issued a volume containing a report of 
the condition of each National bank in the United States which was at the time of 
such publication a going concern, but which omitted all mention of the defendant ; 
that during each of such years the Comptroller had issued a volume called his ‘‘An- 
nual Report,” in which he reported the defendant as having gone into liquidation 
December 26, 1891 ; that since January 2, 1892, the defendant has owned no prop- 
erty whatsoever, has transacted no business of any kind, has maintained no organi- 
zation, and has held no meeting of stockholders or directors ; that May 9, 1898, this 
action was commenced by the service of a summons upon John W. Barnes, who was 
elected a director and Vice-President of the defendant, January 13, 1891 ; that there- 
upon said John W. Barnes intervened for the purpose of moving the court, upon the 
facts stated, to set aside the service of the summons herein, and hold such service to 
be null and void, with costs of the motion. Whereupon, and after hearing the re- 
spective parties, the court ordered tha' the motion of the intervener, Barnes, be, and 
it was thereby, granted ; that the service of the summons be, and was thereby, set 
aside, and held and declared to be null and void. From that order the plaintiff 
brings this appeal. 

The only question prisented is whether the defendant bank was dissolved by 
going into liquidation as stated. The Federal question thus presented must be de- 
termiued by the Federal adjudications applicable. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has expressly held that ‘‘a National bank in voluntary liquidation, 
under Section 5220 of the Revised Statutes, is not thereby dissolved as a corporation, 
but may sue and be sued by name for the purpose of winding up its business.” 
(National Bank vs. Insurance Co, 104 U. 8. 55.) 

Referring to Sections 5136, 5220-5224, Rev. St. U. S.. Mr. Justice Matthews, 
speaking for the whole court in that case, said that ‘‘it is to be observed that the 
sections under which the proceedings took place, which, it is claimed, put an end to 
the corporate existence of the bank, do not refer, in terms, to a dissolution of the 
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corporation, and there is nothing in the language which suggests it, in the technical 
sense in which it is used here asa defense. * * * The very purpose of the 
liquidation provided for is to pay the debts of the corporation, that the remainder 
of the assets, being reduced to money, may be distributed among the stockholders. 
That distribution cannot take place, with any show of justice, and according to the 
intent of the law, until all liabilities to creditors have been honestly met and paid. 
If there are claims made which the directors of the association are not willing to ac- 
knowledge as just debts, there is nothing in the statute which is inconsistent with 
the right of the claimant to obtain a judicial determination of the controversy by 
process against the association, nor with that of the association to collect by suit 
debts due to it. 

It is clearly, we think, the intention of the law that it should continue to exist 
as a person in law, capable of suing and being sued, until its affairs and business are 
completely settled. (104 U. S. 78, 74.) That language is quoted approvingly in a 
recent case by Chief Justice Fuller, speaking for the whole court. (Chemical Nat. 
Bank of Chicago vs. Hartford Deposit Co. 161 U.S. 8, 9,16 Sup. Ct. 489.) In Combes 
vs. Keyes (89 Wis. 297, 62 N. W. 89), there had been a complete failure to exercise 
the franchises of the corporation for twenty-six years, and the Acts of the Legisla- 
ture had impliedly accepted the surrender of the same ; and so it was held that the 
corporation was dissolved, and ceased to exist, but there was nothing said in the 
opinion in that case not in harmony with the decisions of the Federal court men- 
tioned. This is apparent from the subsequent cases in this court. (Attorney-Gen- 
eral vs. Superior and St. C. R. Co. 93 Wis. 604, 67 N. W. 11388; Wright vs. Light 
Co. 95 Wis. 29, 38, 69 N. W. 791.) 

We must hold that the corporation was not dissolved by going into liquidation 
The order of the circuit court is reversed, and the cause is remanded for further pro 
ceedings according to law. 





NATIONAL BANK—ATTEMPT TO EVADE LAWS—ESTOPPEL. 


Supreme Court of Nebraska, November 3, 1898. 
GADSEN vs. THRUSH. 

A National bank took as security for a debt, partly pre-existent and partly created at the 
time, a real estate mortgage, naming an individual, an officer of the bank, as mortgagee. 
The transaction was usurious. Held, that, having given the transaction the form of 
one with an individual, for the purpose of evading the liabilities peculiar to National 
banks, the bank could not be heard to assert its true nature, for the purpose of evading 
the liabilities attaching to individuals, and of claiming the privileges of National banks. 
(Syllabus by the court.) 


IRVINE, C. This was an action by Gadsen to foreclose a mortgage made to him 
by George Thrush and wife. No controversy exists between the parties named. 
Certain other parties claimed liens on the mortgaged premises. The decree estab- 
lishes a first lien in favor of the First National Bank of Schuyler, a second in favor 
of the Schuyler National Bank, a third in favor of the Nebraska State Bank, and a 
fourth in favor of the plaintiff. 

The plaintiff and Thrush appeal ; the plaintiff because the court awarded the 
First National Bink priority over him, and Thrush complaining against the allow- 
ance of any lien to the First National Bank, and also because, on a plea of usury by 
him interposed against the claim of the Schuyler National Bank, the court de- 
clined to permit the remedy offered by the State law, but allowed the principal of 
the debt with a forfeiture only of unpaid interest. 

We now come to the lien of the Schuyler National Bank. Thrush was largely 
indebted to that bank. He obtained a further loan, and executed to the bank a note 
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for $5,000 to represent the consolidated indebtedness. At the same time there was 
made a note for a like amount to William H. Sumner, and a mortgage to Sumner to 
secure the latter note. Sumner was an officer of the bank. He had no individual 
dealings with Thrush, and the sole purpose of the note and mortgage to him was to 
secure the debt to the bank. Certain payments were made on the bank’s note, so 
that, when it came to foreclosure, the bank claimed as due only $3,229. 

To the cross petition of Sumner, in which the bank was permitted to join, Thrush 
pleaded usury. It was clearly shown that the transactions between Thrush and the 
bank were tainted with usury, and the court so found. But the view was taken 
that, as the transaction was, in effect, with a National bank, the remedies afforded 
by the Act of Congress in that behalf were exclusive, and that Thrush was not en- 
titled to the benefit of the State laws, whereby he might set off against the princi- 
pal all payments made of interest. Accordingly, there was allowed this bank its 
principal. 

It is now firmly established that, as against a National bank, the remedies allowed 
by Act of Congress in case of usury are exclusive, and that payments of usurious 
interest may not be set off in an action for the debt. 

But the case before us is complicated by the fact that the mortgage and note here 
in question were not made to the bank, but to an individual amenable to the State 
laws, who joins the bank in enforcing the security. 

We have been cited to no authority on the precise question thus presented, nor, 
in the course of an independent investigation, necessarily somewhat cursory, have 
we discovered any. 

We think, however, that under the circumstances the bank isin no position to as- 
sert any privilege under the Act of Congress. 

The inference from the direct testimony and from the circumstances is that, if 
the object of procuring the note and mortgage to be executed to Sumner was not to 
evade the penalties of the Act of Congress with respect to usury, it was to evade the 
inhibition against the taking by a National bank of real-estate security for loans made 
at the time. Whether that inhibition applies to a case where a portion of the debt 
was pre-existent, we need not inquire, because it is now settled that a violation of 
that enactment does not afford the debtor any ground of relief; the Government 
alone may complain. Still, whichever motive influenced the bank, the object was 
to evade the burdens attaching to its position as a National bank. 

It would be highly unconscionable to permit a person to give a contract a false 
form to evade the burdens which would follow from its true expression, and then 
permit him to show the truth as against the form to evade the burdens cast by a con- 
tract in the form which has been so chosen. 

It is said that Thrush might certainly have recovered the penalty denounced by 
Congress by an independent action within the period of limitations against the bank, 
and that, therefore, the transaction must be regarded as one within the Act of Con. 
gress. This does not follow. One may render himself liable because of a false as- 
pect he throws upon his transactions, and at the same time be thwarted in his effort 
to evade another liability, to evade which he had selected the false aspect. 

The terse headnote to Hayes vs. People (25 N. Y. 390), illustrates the principle : 

‘‘A married man, it seems, imagining himself to effect mere seduction, may blun- 
der into bigamy.” 

The decree of the district court is reversed, and the cause remanded, with direc- 
tions to ascertain the amount of money advanced to Thrush by the Schuyler Na- 
tional Bank, deduct therefrom all payments, whether of principal or interest, and 
award foreclosure for the remainder, if any, to postpone the lien of the First Na- 
tional Bank to that of the plaintiff, and for such further proceedings as may be 
necessary, and not inconsistent with this opinion. Reversed and remanded. 
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NOTICE TO CASHIER—WHEN BANK AFFECTED BY. 


Supreme Court of Tennessee, Noyember 2, 1898. 
MERCHANTS AND PLANTERS’ BANK vs. PENLAND. 


Where the Cashier of a bank has full authority to make loans and discounts, notice to him 
of equities affecting a note discounted by him for the bank is notice to the bank. 


WirLKEs, J.: This is an action to recover against defendant, Penland, two notes, 
for $66.66 each. The notes were given by Penland to the Newport Development 
Company, and by it indorsed, and complainant claims to be an innocent holder for 
value of thesame. Penland answered the bill, and filed across bill, in which he seeks 
to avoid the notes, and rescind the contract out of which they arose, upon the ground 
that they were ob'ained by the fraudulent representations of the bank and Develop- 
ment Company that the lot for which they were given was free of all incumbrance 
and liens; that the bank had notice of the liens held by the parties who sold to the 
Development Company, and took the notes subject to the equities of Penland against 
the Development Company. 

The Court of Chancery Appeals find that the bank had notice of the lien of the 
Newport Real-Estate Company upon this lot, and was affected, in consequence, with 
all Penland’s equities against that part of the lot purchased from that company, but 
that a portion of the lot was purchased from one Denton, and the bank did not have 
such notice of a lien in favor of Denton as would affect it. Hence that court can- 
celed one note, and entered a credit on the other, and gave judgment against Penland 
for the balance, the idea being to release Penland from liability for so much of the 
lot as was bought from the Newport Company, but hold him for so much as was 
bought from Denton by the Development Company. Both parties have appealed, 
and in this court it is insisted for complainant that Penland should be held for the 
whole of both notes, and for defendant that he should be released from both. 

Disposing of comp!\ainant’s assignments first, it is insisted that the Court of Chan- 
cery Appeals erred in holding that notice to the Cashier of complainant bank was 
notice to the bank and the contention is that the bank would only be affected by 
notice to one of its discount committee or directors. 

The Court of Chancery Appeals finds a- a fact that the Cashier of this bank was 
allowed full liberty, and the widest authority, to make loans and discount paper, and 
that the discount committee and board of directors rarely met, and did not look after 
the discounts, as was their duty. 

Having given full authority to the Cashier to make discounts, the bank cannot be 
heard to say that notice to him was not notice to the bank in the discounting of 


notes. 





NATIONAL BANKS—CORPORATE EXISTENCE—RECEIVER’S EXPENSES. 


Supreme Court of Minnesota, November 22, 1898. 
FARMERS’ NATIONAL BANK OF OWATONNA vs. BACKUS, et al. 


A National bank, after the expiration of the time limit of its charter, continues to exist asa 
person in law, capable of suing and being sued, until its affairs are completely settled. 


StTarT, (. J.: The respondent, James A. Owens, presented his verified petition 
to the district court of the county of Ramsey, which sct forth substantially these 
facts : 

The petitioner, on July 3, 1895, was by order of the court appointed receiver in 
this action of the real estate which was the subject-matter thereof (conceded on the 
argument to be an apartment house on which the plaintiff had a second mortgage), 
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and has continued to act as such receiver to the present time. That the defendant, 
Hiram Backus, appealed from the order to this court, giving to the plaintiff in this 
action a bond conditioned for the payment to it of such loss as it might sustain on 
account of the appeal. Pending the appeal, the income of the property was paid to 
thedefendant. This court affirmed the order appointing the receiver. (64 Minn. 43, 
66 N. W. 5.) Thereupon the plaintiff, by action on the bond, recovered from the 
defendant and his sureties the sum of $3,100, as damages for the income from the 
property it was unable to collect through the receiver pending the appeal. 

The petition further sets forth the amount of respondent’s costs and expenses 
necessarily incurred in the receivership, the amount of his reasonable fees for services, 
the amount of money which actually came to his hands as receiver from the prop- 
erty. which was less than his expenses and fees; also, that the property had been 
lost by foreclosure of a prior lien, that the defendant was insolvent, and that the re- 
ceiver had no money or funds in his hands t» pay the balance of the fees and ex- 
penses. 

The prayer of the petition was that the plaintiff be required to pay such balance. 
The district court made its order requiring the plaintiff to show cause why the prayer 
of the petitioner should not be granted. The plaintiff appeared specially in response 
to the order, filed an affidavit to the effect that its charter expired by limitation, and 
it went into voluntary liquidation, which had been consummated, and that at the date 
of the order its corporate existence had ceased, and on this ground objected to the 
jurisdic: ion of the court. The objection was overruled, and it then appeared gen- 
erally ; but, so far as appears from the record, it did not put in issue any of the facts 
of the petition, or question the propriety, necessity, or reasonableness of the respon- 
dent’s charges for expenses and fees as receiver. 

The trial court found, among other facts, that the respondent was appointed re- 
ceiver at the request of and for the benefit of the plaintiff, and adjudged the balance 
due to the respondent for such expenses and fees to be $578.52, and ordered that the 
plaintiff pay this amount to the receiver. The plaintiff appealed from this order. 

The appellant here insists on two propositions only: 

1. That the trial court erred in overruling the objection to its jurisdiction. Itis 
urged that after the expiration of the appellant’s charter, it had passed through 
liquidation, ‘‘ the law determined its status,—it was dead. How could an order of 
the district court galvanize it into life ?’ It seems to have done so, for since the 
making of the order the appellant has been very much alive. It appealed to this 
court, gave a supersedeas bond, and presented a vigorous and able argument on an- 
other question involved in this appeal. 

A National bank, after the expiration of the time limit of its charter, continues 
to exist as a person in law, capableof suing and being sued, until its affairs and busi- 
ness are completely settled. (22 Stat. 162,§ 7; National Bank vs. Insurance Co. 104 
U.S. 54.) 

The appellant commenced this action, and the business then undertaken by it has 
not as yet been fully completed. The objection to the jurisdiction of the court was 
properly overruled. 

2. The second proposition is that, a receiver being an officer of the court, subject 
to its control, and not to that of the party asking for his appointment, his fees and 
expenses are chargeable solely against the fund which comes into his hands as re- 
ceiver. The parties to the action are not personally liable therefor, unless they have 
given a bond or other contract to pay them as a condition of the appointment or con- 
tinuance of the receiver. 

This may be conceded to be correct as a general rule, but there are cases where 
the court will, if the fund in court be insufficient to give the receiver reasonable com- 
pensation and indemnity, require the parties at whose instance he is placed in pos- 
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session of the property to pay him. Johnson vs. Garrett, 23 Minn. 565; Knickerbocker 


vs. Mining Co. 67 Ill. App. 298; High, Rec. § 796.) 
The special facts of this case fully justify the order of the trial court. 





INCREASE OF CAPITAL STOCK—RESCISSION OF CONTRACT OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


United States Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, October 3, 1898. 
SCOTT vs. LATIMER. 

The provision of Sec. 5142, Rev. Stat. U. 8., to the effect that no increase of capital stock 
shall be valid until the whole amount thereof is paid in, does not create a condition, 
express or implied, that shares subscribed and paid for in full are not valid unless the 
entire amount of the proposed increase is subscribed and paid for in full. 

Where for a long time the person has actually sustained the relation of stockholder to a Na- 
tional bank, he will not be permitted to escape the statutory liability by rescinding his 
subscription after the appointment of a Receiver for the bank, although his subscription 
was obtained under such circumstances that he would be entitled to rescind as between 


him and the bank. 


In error to the Circuit Court of the United States for the Western District of 
Missouri. 

This action was brought in the United States Circuit Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Missouri, by W. A. Latimer, Receiver of the First National Bank of Sedalia, 
to recover from George H. Scott an assessment made by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency upon the capital stock of the named bank, it being claimed that Scott owned 
and held fifty shares of the stock. 

In the answer filed it was admitted that the bank had been duly incorporated in 
1865 ; that it closed its doors and was put in liquidation in May, 1894, the plaintiff, 
Latimer, being appointed Keceiver on May 10, 1894; that the Comptroller had de- 
termined that it was necessary to enforce the individual liability of the stockholders 
in favor of the creditors, and to that end had made an assessment of seventy-five per 
cent. upon the stock held in the bank, and that payment thereof had been de- 
manded of the defendant, Scott. 

As matters of defense it was averred in the answer that on September 6, 1890, 
the bank, by a vote of the owners of two-thirds of the capital stock, voted to increase 
the capital from $100,000 to $250,000 ; that said bank notified the Comproller that 
the whole amount of said increase had been paid in, and on January 17, 1891, the 
Comptroller, basing his action wholly upon the notification from the bank, issued his 
certificate, stating that the amount of the increase was $150,000, and that the same 
was paid in, and was approved by him as Comptroller. 

It is further averred that in September, 1890, the officers of the bank represented 
to the defendant, Scott, that the bank proposed to increase its capital stock by the 
addition thereto of $150,000; that this increase was made desirable on account of 
the increasing and flourishing condition of the business of the bank, which was earn- 
ing large dividends, and had a surplus then earned which would make the shares, 
including the proposed increase, worth $108 per share; that, relying upon these 
representations, the defendant subscribed for fifty shares of the proposed increase, 
and in October, 1890, deposited in the bank the sum of $5,400, it being then and there 
the understanding between the defendant and the bank that said sum, so deposited, 
was to be held by the bank, and applied in payment of defendant’s subscription for 
fifty shares, when all the proposed increase was subscribed and paid for ; that about 
October 25, 1890, the bank, with intent to deceive defendant, falsely represented that 
the whole amount of the proposed increase of the capital stock had been subscribed and 
paid in, and thereupon issued to defendant a certificate for the fifty shares of stock by 
him subscribed for; that defendant, relying upon these representations, accepted the 
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certificate, and held and claimed the same as owner until after the closing of the 
bank, and in the years 1891 and 1892 received and retained alleged dividends amount- 
ing to cighteen per cent. ; that as a matter of fact in September, 1890, and for many 
months prior thereto and ever afterwards, the bank was insolvent, its liabilities ex- 
ceeding its assets ; that only about two-thirds of the proposed increase of - the capi- 
tal stock was ever paid in ; that the officers of the bank made false entries on the bocks 
for the purpose of showing an apparent surplus, and declared a dividend thereon, 
turning in the same in pretended payment of a large part of said increased stock ; 
that the whole transaction was a sham and fraud, of which the defendant had no 
knowledge until after the bank closed its doors in May, 1894; that the books of the 
bank were so kept that the defendant could not, by the utmost diligence, ascertain 
the true condition of the bank ; and that, as soon as defendant discovered that the 
increase of stock was not fully paid in, he disclaimed that he was, or ever had been, 
a stockholder in the bank. 

Upon the filing of this answer, the plaintiff, Latimer, moved for judgment in his 
favor on the pleadings on the ground that the answer admitted all the facts nec s- 
sary to sustain his action in the first instance, and that the matters set up as a de- 
fense were insufficient to defeat the claim sued on. The court held the motion to be 
well taken, and gave judgment accordingly, and thereupon the case was brought to 
this court by writ of error, it being contended by the plaintiff in error that the facts 
averred in the answer showed that there had not been a valid increase of the capital 
stock, because the whole amount of the proposed increase of $150,000 had not been 
paid in; and, further, that the facts averred in the answer entitled the defendant, upon 
discovery thereof, to rescind the contract of subscription on tbe ground of false and 
fraudulent representations made to him by the officers of the bank. 

Before Sanborn and Thayer, Circuit Judges, and Shiras, District Judge. 

Suiras, District Judge: It appears that the plaintiff in error relies upon two dis- 
tinct grounds of defense to the claim asserted by the Receiver; the one being that 
the plaintiff in error never was a stockholder in the bank, because the whole amount 
of the proposed iucrease of the capital stock was not in fact paid in to the bank, and 
the other being that the plaintiff in error is entitled to rescind the contract by which 
he became a purchaser of stock in the bank for two reasons: First, because his sub- 
scription was conditioned upon the payment in full of all the proposed increase of 
stock ; and, second, because he was induced to purchase the stock through fraudulent 
representations as to the pecuniary condition of the bank. 

In support of the first defense it is contended that the fifty shares of stock sub- 
scribed for by the plaintiff in error were not valid shares, because some of the shares 
subscribed for by other parties were not in fact paid for. This contention is based 
upon the provisions of Section 5142, Rev. St., which are as follows: 

‘‘Any association formed under this title may, by its articles of association, pro- 
vide for an increase of its capital from time to time, as may be deemed expedient, 
subject to the limitations of this title. But the maximum of such increase to be 
provided in the articles of association shall be determined by the Comptroller of the 
Currency ; and no increase of capital shall be valid until the whole amount. of such 
increase is paid in, and notice thereof has been transmitted to the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and his certificate obtained specifying the amount of such increase of capi- 
tal stock, with his approval thereof, and that it has been duly paid in as part of the 
capital of such association.” 

The theory of the plaintiff in error is that under the provisions of this section no 
share of a proposed increase of the capital stock can become a valid share unless all the 
shares of the proposed increase are subscribed for and are paid up in full, or, in other 
words, if the shareholders should determine, with the approval of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, to increase the capital stock by the sum of $100,000, or 1,000 shares 
6 
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of $100 each, and the entire number should be subscribed for, and all the shares ex- 
cept one should be fully paid for, and certificates should be duly issued therefor, the 
holders of,such full-paid shares cannot be held to be stockholders, because another 
person has failed to pay up one share by him subscribed for. 

It cannot be denied that if the words, ‘‘ and no increase of capital shall be valid 
until the whole amount of such increase is paid in,” found in Section 5142, are con- 
strued literally, support would be given io the contention of counsel for plaintiff in 
error ; but it is an accepted and fundamental rule in the construction of statutes that 
the several clauses thereof are not to be viewed as separate enunciations of the legis- 
lative will, to be literally construed without reference to other parts of the Act, but, 
on the contrary, each each part must be construed with reference to the language 
and purpose of the entire Act, so as to make all parts harmonize, and conduce to the 
carrying out the general purpose of the statute, and a literal construction of particu- 
lar clauses will not be adopted if the effect thereof would be to operate unjustly or 
to cause an absurd result. 


* * x * * % * % * * * 


Under the doctrine of these cases it is clear that in construing the particular clause 
of Section 5142 which declares that no increase of the capital stock shall be valid 
until the whole amount of the increase shall have been paid in, we must regard not 
only the words of the special clause, but also the other provisions of the entire Act, 
and the effect which a given construction will have upon the admitted or undoubted 
purposes of the statute asa whole. Turning to Section 5140, we find it therein de- 
clared that in the original organization of National banks at least fifty per cent. of 
the capital stock must be paid in before the bank is authorized to commence business, 
the remaining fifty per cent. being payable in installments of at least ten per cent., 
payable at the end of each month succeeding to the date when it is authorized to 
commence business. 

The provisions of this section make it imperative that within six months from the 
time when the bank begins business each share must be paid in full. If, after the 
original stock has been paid in, it is deemed advisable to increase the capital stock, 
provision is made therefor in Section 5142, as amended by Section 1 of the Act of May 
1, 1886 (24 Stat. 18). If it were permitted, for the purpose of increasing the capital 
stock, to issue shares without requiring the same to be fully paid up, two evil results 
would follow. So far as the public are interested, the bank would be doing business 
on an apparent capital, which, in fact, it did not possess; or, in other words, the 
capital stock would be watered, and, so far as the holders of the original full-paid 
stock are concerned, the new stock, though only partly paid for, would stand on an 
equality with the full-paid stock, both as to voting power and right to draw divi- 
dends, which would be manifestly unjust. These are the evils intended to be pre- 
vented by enacting that, when an increase of the capital should be made, the increase 
should not become valid unless the whole amount thereof should be paid. The 
statute does not require that the proposed increase shall be subscribed by one person, 
or at one time, but it is permissible to have as many subscribers as there are new 
shares. 

Let it be assumed that the stockholders of a National bank, by a two-thirds vote, 
should determine to add $100,000 to the capital stock, and should obtain in a month 
a subscription for $25,000—that is, for 250 shares—and the full par value thereof 
should be paid in, and this increase should be reported to the Comptroller, and be by 
him approved, and certificates should then be issued to the subscribers, would not 
the holders of these certificates, from that time forward, be stockholders, even though 
the remaining part of the voted increase never was subscribed for ? Could the bank, 
after receiving the money for the shares, with the approval of t':e Comptroller, be 
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permitted to deny to the subscribers the rights of stockholders, simply because the 
full amount of the proposed increase had not been obtained. 


* * ¥ * * * * * *% * 











The conclusion deducible from these decisions of the Supreme Court is that in 
cases wherein the stockholders of a National bank decide, with the approval of the 
Comptroller, to increase the capital stock therein by the addition of a named amount, 
the clause found in Section 5142 of the Revised Statutes, to the effect that no increase 
shall be valid until the whole amount thereof is paid in, does not create a condition, 
express or implied, that shares subscribed and paid for in full are not to be held valid 
unless the entire amount of the proposed increase is subscribed and paid for in full. 
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In thus defining the essentials to a valid increase of the capital stock of a Na- 
tional bank the Supreme Court, in Delano vs. Butler, and this court in McFarlin vs. 
Bank, make use of the words found in Section 5142, to the effect that, to be valid, 
the whole amount of the proposed increase must be paid; but in construing the 
meaning of the clause in question, thus quoted, we must follow the construction 
placed thereon by the Supreme Court in the subsequent cases of Aspinwall vs. But- 
ler, 183 U. S. 595, 10 Sup. Ct. 417; Bank vs. Eaton, 141 U. 8S. 227, 11 Sup. Ct. 984, 
and Zhayer vs. Butler, 141 U. 8. 234, 11 Sup. Ct. 987, in all of which cases it was 
held, as already stated, that the clause in question did not import into the stock~ 
subscriptions a condition, either express or implied, to the effect that the validity 
of the shares that were in fact subscribed and paid for in full was dependent on the 
question whether the whole of the proposed increase was subscribed and paid for. 

In the answer filed in this case it is averred that on September 6, 1890, the First 
National Bank of Sedalia, Mo., by a vote of the owners of two-thirds of the capital 
stock, voted to increase the capital of the bank by the addition thereto of the sum 
of $150,000; that subsequently the bank notified the Comptroller that the whole 
amount of this increase had been paid in; that thereupon the Comptroller, on Jan- 
uary 17, 1891, issued his certificate, stating therein that the capital of the bank was 
increased in the sum of $150,000, the whole of the increase being paid in, and that 
the increase of the capital stock was approved. 

It is also averred that the plaintiff in error, in October, 1890, subscribed for fifty 
shares of the proposed increase, and paid to the bank the sum of $5,400, and re- 
ceived, on or about October 25, from the bank, a certificate showing him to be the 
owner of the fifty shares. | 

It is also averred that in fact only about two-thirds of the proposed increase was 
ever paid in, and, relying on this averment that about one-third of the proposed in- 
crease had not been paid for the claim is made that the shares which were sub- 
scribed and paid for in full, and for which certificates were duly issued, cannot now 
be held to be valid. 

If this contention is well founded, then, as already said, it follows that, if all 
the shares but one had been subscribed and paid for, nevertheless the holders of the 
certificates for the full-paid shares could not be heard to assert that they were the 
owners of valid shares, which would be a most unjust result. If this is the true 
meaning of tiie statute, it is made possible for parties in control of a National bank, 
with the approval of the Comptroller, to authorize the increase of the capital stock, 
to obtain subscription and payment in full for all the shares but one or two, and 
then, if that be desirable, to deny to the holders of these full-paid certificates any 
participation in the control of the bank, or, in case the bank becomes insolvent, to 
shield these holders of certificates from liability to creditors. Certainly, a con- 
structton of the statute having such results should not be adopted unless the statute 
as a whole imperatively demands it. According to the provisions of Section 5142 as 
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originally adopted, the articles of association of each bank might provide for an in- 
crease of the capital stock, the maximum of such increase in each case to be deter- 
mined by the Comptroller, and named in the articles. By Section 1 of the Amend- 
atory Act of May 1, 1886 (24 Stat. 18), it is declared : 

‘‘That any National banking association may, with the approval of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, by the vote of shareholders owning two-thirds of the stock 
of such association, increase its capital scock in accordance with existing laws, to 
any sum approved by the said Comptroller, notwithstanding the limit fixed in its 
original articles of association and determined by said Comptroller.” 

Under this amendatory statute, the maximum of increase is not the sum named 
in the articles of association, but repeated increases may be made from time to time 
by affirmative vote of the holders of two-thirds of the capital stock, approved by 
the Comptroller. Thus, in a given instance, the vote of the requisite number of 
shareholders, approved by the Comptroller, to increase the capital stock by the ad- 
dition of $100,000, makes that amount for the time being the maximum of the 
increase that can be lawfully made, and of necessity it authorizes the addition of 
sums less than the maximum. Such action taken under the provisions of the 
Amendatory Act of 1886, means that the shareholders, by a proper vote, have 
authorized the increase of the capital stock by amounts not exceeding in the aggre- 
gate the maximum sum of $100,000, and that the Comptroller has approved such 
action. 

Each subscription for portions of such increase, when paid up in full, becomes 
valid and binding until the maximum is reached ; and the statute does not incor- 
porate into such subscriptions a condition that the subscriber, paying his subscrip- 
tion in full, cannot become a holder of valid stock unless the maximum amount of 
the proposed increase is subscribed and paid for. 

The action of the stockholders in voting to increase the capital stock by a given 
sum, though approved by the Comptroller, does not, in any sense, increase the 
capital stock. It authorizes an increase, but does not make it. The increase is 
created by the procurement of subscriptions to the capital stock, the payment of 
each subscription in full, and the issuance of the Comptroller’s certificate under the 
provisions of Section 5142. 

The clause providing that no increase shall be valid until the whole amount of 
such increase is paid in does not refer to the maximum amount of the authorized 
increase, but to the actual increase created by a subscription for a given number of 
shares. To make the subscription valid, this clause requires that it shall be paid in 
full, the object being to prevent the issuance of shares which are only partly paid 
up; but it does not require, in order that validity may exist with respect to shares 
subscribed for and paid up in full, that the whole amount of the authorized increase 
should be subscribed and paid for. Toso hold would be to rule directly contrary 
to the Supreme Court in Aspinwall vs. Butler and Thayer vs. Butler, supra, wherein 
it was held that the statute did not create a condition in each subscription to the 
stock, that the same should not become effectual unless the entire proposed increase 
was subscribed and paid in; and it therefore follows that, if it be true that only 
two-thirds of the proposed increase of the capital stock was subscribed and paid for, 
as is claimed in the answer, that fact would not invalidate the shares subscribed and 
paid for in full and for which certificates were issued to and received by tbe sub- 
scribers and under which they exercised the privileges and received the benefits of 
shareholders for a period of over three years. 

The remaining grounds of defense relied on by plaintiff in error are based upon 
the assumed right to rescind the contract of subscription to the capital stock of the 
bank on the ground that such subscription was procured through false representa- 
tions made to plaintiff in error touching the actual pecuniary condition of the bank, 
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and to avoid the effect of the acceptance by the plaintiff in error of the shares of 
stock issued to him on the ground that it was falsely represented to him that the 
whole amount of the proposed increase of $150,000 had been paidin. It will be 
borne in mind that this is not an action on behalf of the bank, based upon the origi- 
nal contract of subscription, but it is a suit wherein the creditors of the bank, repre- 
sented by the Receiver, are seeking to enforce the liability which the statute imposes 
upon those who occupy the position of stockholders in a National bank ; and the 
the question is whether it is open to the plaintiff in error, after the bank has become 
insolvent, and has been put into liquidation, to disclaim liability as a stockholder 
after having occupied that position for nearly four years. 
* * * * * * * * * * * 
As already stated, the answer herein filed admits that the plaintiff in error 
in fact became a subscriber for fifty shares of the stock in September, 1890; that he 
paid in tothe bank the full value thereof, and received the certificate issued there- 
for; that he received all the dividends declared thereon; and that when the bank 
closed its doors and was put in liquidation, in May, 1894, he had not taken any ac- 
tion indicating a purpose to disclaim being a stockholder in the association. Even 
if the situation is such that there exists a right of rescission as against the bank, 
such right cannot be asserted as against the creditors. If it be true that the sub- 
scription to the stock was obtained by false representations touching the pecuniary 
condition of the bank, that did not make the contract absolutely void, but only void- 
able at the option of the subscriber; and, therefore, when the bank was put in 
liquidation, the corporate creditors had the right to enforce the statutory liability 
against all persons who were then stockholders. 
* * * * * * * + * * * 
The liability sought to be enforced in this case is not one created by a contract 
existing between the corporation and the stockholders, but isone created by statute in 
favor of creditors, and not in favorof the corporation. It is a liability which cannot 
be affected, discharged, or released by any action taken by the corporation, or by the 
combined action or agreement of the corporation and its stockholders. 
* a * * * * *% * * * * 
In cases like the present, wherein it appears that for years a person has actually 
sustained the relation of a stockholder in a banking association, although under cir- 
cumstances which may justify a rescission of the contract of stock subscription, as 
between the subscriber and the corporation, the just protection of creditors whose 
rights have intervened during thi, period requires it to be held that, as against cred- 
itors, the one who held the position of stockholder cannot escape the statutory lia- 
bility by rescinding the subscription contract after the bank has been put into 
liquidation. 
The judgment of the circuit court is, therefore, affirmed. 
Sanborn, Circuit Judge, dissented. 





AUTHORITY OF CASHIER—RATIFICATION. 
Supreme Court of Minnesota, November 14, 1898. 
LANDIN vs. MOOREHEAD NATIONAL BANK. 


The Cashier of the defendant shipped for the plaintiff, in the name of the bank, a carload of 
wheat to Duluth, to be sold on account of the plaintiff. The wheat was sold, and the 
proceeds remitted to and received by the defendant bank. Held, that although the 
Cashier, in shipping and selling the wheat for the plaintiff in the name of the bank, 
acted beyond the scope of his authority, yet the bank, having received the proceeds, is 
bound to account for them to the plaintiff, and the fact that it has, through the mistake © 
of its Cashier, paid over the money to another party, is no defense. (Syllabus by the 

Court.) 
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REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 





Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter- 


est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 
A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be sent promptly 
by mail. See advertisement in back part of this number. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: CoLFAx, Wash., Dec. 19, 1898. 
S1r :—The following is a form of receipt used in drawing funds over the counter: 


No, CoLFAX, Wash., ............ , 189. 
Received from The Second National Bank uo? Colfax Dollars. 


Does it require a stamp ? ALFRED COOLIDGE, President. 


Answer.—No. The Attorney-General of the United States has held that such a 
receipt need not be stamped. (See BANKERS’ MAGazInE for November, 1898, p. 810.) 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: MORRISVILLE, Vt., December 21, 1898. 
Sir :—Please advise us whether or not thereisany legal objection to the taking by one of 
our directors, as a notary public, of acknowledgments to mortgages given to this bank. 


H. M. Ricu, Treasurer. 
Answer.—It has been held that a notary who is an officer of the bank may legally 
protest paper belonging to the bank (Nelson vs. First Nat. Bank, 69 Fed. Rep. 798 ; 
16 C. C. A.); and although he is also a stockholder in the bank (Moreland’s Assignee 
vs. Citizens’ Savings Bank [Ky.]|, 308. W. Rep. 19). We see no reason, therefore, 
why a director may not take the acknowledgment to a mortgage given to the bank. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: BUFFALO, N. Y., November 27, 1898. 

Srr :—How long will an indorser continue to be liable on a note payable on demand? Is 
there any difference where the note is secured by collateral ? CASHIER. 

Answer.—It was formerly the rule in this State that a promissory note payable 
on demand is a continuing security, on which an indorser remains liable until an 
actual demand, and the holder is not chargeable with neglect for omitting to make 
such demand within any particular time (Merritt vs. Todd, 23 N. Y. 28; Pardee vs. 
Fish, 60 N. Y. 205; Herrick vs. Woolverton, 41 N. Y., 581). But this rule has been 
changed by the Negotiable Instruments Law (Laws of 1897, Ch. 612), which requires 
that presentment shall be made within a reasonable time after the issue of the note 
(Sec. 131) ; and in determining what is a reasonable time, regard is to be had to the 
nature of the instrument, the usage of trade or business (if any) with respect to such 
instrument, and the facts of the particular case (Sec. 4). 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: CHICAGO, Ill., November 28, 1898. 
Srr :—I understand that an effort is being made to pass the Negotiable Instruments Law 

in this State. Wiéill you kindly inform me if that law changes the rule of this State that the 

making and delivery of a check is an assignment of the deposit, which entitles the holder of 


the check to sue the bank ? 

Answer.—Yes. That law provides: ‘‘ A check of itself does not operate as an as- 
signment of any part of the funds to the credit of the drawer with the bank, and the 
bank is not liable to the holder unless and until it accepts and certifies the check.” 
(New York Act, Section 325; Commissioners’ draft, Section 189.) We think that 
the bankers of Illinois would find this the more convenient rule in practice. The 
present Illinois rule results in many complications and many difficult questions arise 
under it. The rule adopted in the Negotiable Instruments Law is the rule which 
prevailsin England and in the Federal courtsand in many of the State courts, among 
them the courts of New York. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D, C., December 6, 1898. 


Str :—I have the honor to submit the following report: 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, FiscaAL YEAR 1898. 
The revenues of the Government from all sources for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1898, were: 








io oid 06h ns 060 setneneeerdnconssebeseseenceesensie $170,900,641.49 
ln 60cnddneseessscedeeveccneeeenncnsartssnsnessersseesuncsess 149,575,062.35 
From profits on coinage, bullion deposits, etc..... phendesebdoesteesnens 4,756,469.71 
a ie ive cecccccdcccsccccosececceesnceeesesscoceseccs 3,693,282.98 
From fees—consular, letters patent, and land..... peddaneunsoseoses eeee 2,689,750.54 
From tax on National banks............ pedncdseeawmadedecsesees sedasenes 1,975,849.28 
From sales of public lands..... Seeceeendnenesnesessesseoens Gaendoneveeees 1,243,129.42 
From navy pension and navy hospital funds.. poadeesebonesseuncesseenss 1,146,590.41 
I . ncoccnnsedacsesesetnsecncncedeesenseseseseessneseeen 1,007 ,352.96 
From sinking fund for Pacific railways iacakedsehesontstateeeuneien weed 781,986.83 
From sales of Indian lands........... pbbbbednevewssanaueose pewsees enceves 576,687.41 
From customs fees, fines, penalties, etc........... eeseeeses eeececeseae eee 576,487.50 
From payment of interest by Pacific railways............... susessoted 526,286.13 
From immigrant fund...............s00. chbcodraesetearesedesenesane eeeee 306,992.86 
From sales of Government property......... cetbidimebentiikewubbhiine 224,331.32 
From deposits for surveying public lands............ccccceccccecevecees 113,049.08 
From Soldiers’ Home, permanent fund...........cccccccccsccccccccccces 107,612.49 
is scnntactscniecansscenerescessescs sadedeceseesdessandececte 102,394.87 
From sales of lands and buildings.............. intbnianineeiaenndnmes 99,273.95 
EE 94.638.59 
From reimbursement for cost of water supply, District of Columbia. 93,086.98 
From depredations on public lands............... sbnhensassoresianensees 29, 154.30 
From sale of Kansas Pacific Railroad...........ccccccccccccccccccccccess 6,303,000.00 
re ee ee Hic cccccccccscsasennesescscccescsccese 58,448,223.75 
I cicndcdeccnsnnansdacdsdsendeaeantecdieebeesseasseuie 89,012,618.55 

ES PI ccccccteccesesess dibibinbiedeeeeimneeeieedcened $494,333,953.75) 


The expenditures for the same period were : 


For the civil establishment, including foreign intercourse, public 
buildings, collecting the revenues, District of Columbia, and 





ee ee ine cc ccncccesdcntcowcosneesecsenee e0ese $86,016,464.75 
For the military establishment, including rivers and harbors, forts, 
arsenals, seacoast defenses, and expenses of the Spanish war..... .  91,992,000.29 
For the naval establishment, including construction of new vessels, 
machinery, armament, equipment, improvement at navy yards, 
and expenses Of the Spanish War. ....cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 58,823,984.80 
For Indian Service......... Ne dnd edeeessobneceresescésnseesns edeheeneesoenes 10,994,667.70 
indians ink tens eesonbenscesenenmmenmimenieiiiadneiaad 147, 452,368.61 
ikki cdncvncsesccoccceceswssdicsoeiessveunn 37.585,056.23 
ee a Br I Finn ccc ccnecccccscicrscecesseonccececss: 10,504,040.42 
in in. cc cedenedinnnineerneadeumenbabenedanmens .---  89,012,618.55 
I, . oc iccdvnntsscesenedseeesenssnnsessessendiieiese $532,381 201.35 
Showing a deficit Of ..........ccesccccccees oseeeve ses coeesesesecoeaes eoveces 38,047,247.60 


In addition to the revenues collected during the year and the amounts received 


from the sale of the Union Pacific and Kansas Pacific railroads, the cash in the 
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Treasury was increased by the following sums: From National bank fund deposited 
under Act of July 14, 1890, in excess of bank notes redeemed, $6,034,510, and from 
the issue of four per cent. bonds in liquidation of interest a:crued on refunding cer- 
tificates converted during the year, $2,340, making a total of $6,036,850. The 
securities redeemed on account of the sinking fund were as follows: 

Loan of July and August, 1861 

Funded loan of 1881 

Funded loan of 1881, continued at three and one-half per cent 

Funded loan of 1891 


Loan of July, 1882 
Fractional currency and notes 


As compared with the fiscal year 1897, the receipts for 1898 increased $63,946,785. 
There was an increase of $77,591,423 in the ordinary expenditures. 
ESTIMATES FOR THE FiscaL YEAR 1899. 


The revenues of the Government for the current fiscal year are thus estimated 


upon the basis of existing laws: 
$195,000,000.00 


92,874,647 .37 
$577 874,647.37 





The expenditures for the same period are estimated as follows : 


For the civil establishment 

For the military establishment 

For the naval establishment 

For the Indian Service 

For pensions 

For interest on the public debt 

For Postal Service 92,874,647.37 


Total estimated expenditures $689,874,647.37 
Or a deficit of 112,060,000.00 


OPERATIONS OF THE TREASURY. 


The aggregate recripts for the fiscal year, under warrant, as shown by the report 
of the Treasurer of the United States, were $738,549,255, and the disbursements, 
$827,588,124. There was consequently a decrease of $89,038,869 in the general 
Treasury balance, which stood at $864,790,237 at the opening of the year and at 
$775,751,368 at the close. Besides the ordinary revenues, there were receipts on 
account of the public debt which swelled the total income available in the fiscal 
operations of the Government to $481,612,255, while corresponding additions to the 
ordinary expenditurcs brought the total on this side of the account up to $548,561 ,104, 
and created a deficiency of $61,948,849 as the net result. These figures, however, 
do not include any part of the loan of $200,000,000, the proceeds of which had begun 
to come in before the close of the year, though none were formally covered into the 
Treasury until afterwards. On the side of the receipts is included the sum of 
$64,751,223, realized from the sale of the Union Pacific and Kansas Pacific railroads, 
while, on the other hand, the expenditures are increased by $29,850,952, disbursed 
in the redemption of Pacific Railroad subsidy bonds. 

A better view of the results of the year’s fiscal operations is afforded by the 
changes in tlie assets of the Treasury. The total holdings available in this branch of 
the business show only the insignificant falling off from $283,295,424 to $275, 747,808. 
So unusual a variance as this between the accounts of the Department and the actual 
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condition of the Treasury is due chiefly to the receipts from the new loan, on the one 
hand, and to unexpended advances to disbursing officers on the other. 

In the character of the assets there was such an improvement as to constitute a sub- 
stantial gain in strength. The changes were an increase in gold and in deposits with 
National banks, while the losses were in silver and Treasury notes. With insignifi- 
cant interruptions, the free gold, which stood at $139,867,158 at the beginning of the 
year, continued to increase until it reached $181,240,388 on May 4, 1898. After this, 
the extraordinary expenditures caused by the war, together with the depletion of 
the other forms of cash, compelled the use of gold in current disbursements, and 
drew down the Treasury reserve, by June 18, to $163,474,057. After that date the 
proceeds of the loan began to afford relief, and the reserve grew rapidly, until it 
reached $245,063,795 on October 7, 1898, the highrst point this fund has ever attained. 
Since then the necessities of the situation have required an enlarged use of the coin 
in disbursements, which has had the inevitable result of diminishing the holdings, 
though only to an insignificant extent. 

By forethought and care an ample stock of notes of suitable denominations was 
provided to meet the demand for the annual movement of the crops, and the diffi- 
culties presented by this task in former years have been in large part avoided. 
Within forty days after September 1, Chicago alone was supplied with $5,150,000 in 
small notes in exchange for larger denominations. Inthe twelve months ended Sep- 
tember 30 last the amount of outstanding notes of the denomination of $20 and under 
increased from $861,433,826 to $903,090,863, while the increase of the gold coin in cir- 
culation in the same period, all of course of the like denominations, amounted to 
$49,551,059, making a total addition to such currency of $136,208,096. 

Although the net gold in the Treasury during the past year has exceeded the 
needs of the Government, having been greater, both absolutely and in proportion to 
other moneys, than ever before, it was found possible, up to the middle of October, 
to accept gold coin to the extent of over fifteen millions of dollars in exchange for 
notes of small denominations, which were needed to facilitate the business of the 
country. 

The first proceeds of the popular loan of $200,000,000 were received on June 14, 
and from that date forward the inflow of money from this source has been rapid and 
constant. The total amount received up to November 1 was $195,444, 187. 

With the object of averting the possibility of financial stringency, which might 
have been apprehended as the result of the drain upon the currency in circulation, 
the payment of the interest due October 1 on the four per cent. loan of 1907 was an- 
ticipated, the maturing coupons being made payable on September 10, while the 
checks for the interest on the registered bonds were sent out September 20. Like 
anticipation was also made in the case of the interest falling due November 1. The 
total amount of the payments thus advanced was $9,815,116. With like purpose, 
under the circular of September 3, 1898, the Pacific Railroad bonds which will fall 
due on January 1, 1899, amounting to $14,004,560, were made payable, principal and 
interest, in full, with a rebate of one-half of one per cent. It was also directed that 
a large share of the proceeds of the popular loan be deposited in National banks, so 
that these fund-, while at all times available for use, might, until needed, remain in 
the channels of trade. The deposits in National banks were thus increased by $66,- 
775,610 between May 31 and October 31. 

The effect of these measures has proved in all respects satisfactory. 


DEPOsITs OF GOLD AND SILVER BULLION. 


The receipts and deposits of bullion at mints and assay offices, including rede- 
posits, aggregated $215,566,261, of which $198,740,492 was gold and $16,825,769 
silver. 
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The deposits of gold were greater than in any previous year of our history. In 
but one other year have the original deposits exceeded $100,000,000, the exception 
being the fiscal year ended June 80, 1881, when they were $130,833, 102. 

[Other facts in regard to coins and coinage given in the Secretary’s Report will 
be included in the Annual Report of the Director of the Mint, which will be pub- 
lished in a later number of the MAGAZINE. | 


LOANS AND CURRENCY. 


The interest-bearing debt July 1, 1897, included unmatured United States bonds 
outstanding in the amount of $847,320,000. No material change appeared in the 
debt statements in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1898, but on June 13 a circular 
was published inviting public subscriptions for $200,000,000 three per cent. bonds 
authorized by the Act of June 13, 1898. 

The public response to this invitation was not confined to any section of the 
country, and during the thirty days prescribed in the circular as the period for sub- 
scriptions there were received 232,224, of $500 and less, accompanied by full pay- 
ment for the bonds, and over 88,000, in sums greater than $500, accompanied in 
each instance by a deposit of two per cent. of the amount subscribed. The total 
subscriptions of $500 and less was $100,444,560, and the total in greater amounts 
than $500, including certain proposals guarantying the loan, amounted in the 
aggregate to more than $1,400,000,000. 

As provided by the circular, the allotment of bonds to subscribers of amounts 
greater than $500 began immediately upon the close of the books July 14, the small- 
est subscriptions being first allotted until those of $4,400 and less had been reached. 
There was a residue, ascertained to be about two million and a half dollars, which 
was allojted pro rata among the subscribers of $4,500, each subscriber for that 
amount being awarded the sum of $1,300. 

The bonds were dated August 1, 1898, and their preparation was carried on as 
rapidly as possible. Soon after that date the Department began their delivery, sub- 
scribers for $500 and less being the first to receive their bonds substantially in the 
order of the receipt and acceptance of their subscriptions. The delivery of the 
bonds to subscribers of this. class was practically completed about September 1 ; 
though there are still some undelivered, owing to incomplete address or some other 
irregularity not yet adjusted. 

Before the delivery of the bonds to subscribers of $500 and less had been com- 
pleted, the Department began the delivery on account of greater subscriptions. 
This has continued to the present time, and is still in progress, as subscriptions 
amounting to about $200,000,000 are still in part unpaid under that provision of the 
circular of June 13 whicb provided for payments in installments of twenty per 
cent. at intervals of forty days. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


The foreign commerce of the fiscal year 1898 in many respects has been phenom- 
enal. The exportations of the products of both field and factory exceeded in value 
those of any preceding year, and the grand total of exports was the largest ever 
recorded. For the first time in the history of our foreign commerce, the year’s 
exportations averaged more than $100,000,000 per month, the total being $1,231,482- 
830, against $1,050,993,556 in 1897 and $1,030,278,148 in 1892, no other years having 
reached the billion-dollar line. 

Of our domestic exports, the value of agricultural products was $853,683,570, 
surpassing by $54,355,338 the highest record ever before made, that of 1892. Our 
manufacturers also made their highest record of exports, those for the year being 
$290,697,354, against $277,285,391 in the preceding year. For the first time also in 
the history of our foreign commerce, the exports of domestic manufactures were 
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greater than the imports of foreign manufactures, while the total exports of the 
year were twice as great as the total imports—a condition heretofore unknown, the 
trade balance in our favor being more than twice as great as that of any former 
year. Nearly all branches of the great manufacturing industries shared in this 
increase of the export trade, particularly manufactures of iron and steel, leather, 
boots and shoes, and mineral oils, the principal exception being cotton goods, the 
demand for which was somewhat reduced by the fact that certain countries formerly 
buying our manufactured goods are now buying our raw cotton for use in their 
own factories. Nearly all classes of the great agricultural products made their 
highest record of exports in the past year. The value of the wheat and flour 
exported was greater than in any preceding year, except 1892; the quantity of cot- 
ton, corn, and oats surpassed in each case that of any preceding year, and the ex- 
ports of meat and dairy products, grouped under the general head of provisions, 
exceeded in value those of any former year. 

The prices realized on nearly all important articles of export were higher than in 
the preceding year, the notable exceptions being cotton and mineral oils, in each of 
which the production in the United States, the world’s chief producer of these 
articles, has been in the past few years phenomenally large, thus affecting the prices 
abroad as well as at home. 

In importations, the year has shown an equally remarkable record, the value of 
foreign imports being less than in any previous year, with a single exception, 1880, 
though the population has increased fifty per cent. since that time. The total im- 
ports were but $616,049,654 in value, against $764,730,412 in the preceding year, 
and $779,724,674 a year earlier. The falling off was almost entirely in manufactures 
and articles of food. The importation of woollen manufactures was $14,823,771, 
against $49,162,992 in the preceding year; of cotton goods, $27,267,300 against 
$34,429,363 in 1897 ; of manufactures of iron and steel, $12,626,431, against $16,094.,- 
557 in the preceding year ; of earthenware and china, $4,687,360, against $9,977,297 
a year earlier ; of glass and glassware, $3,782,617, against $5,603,868 in 1897; and 
of tin plate, $3,809,148, against $5,344,638 in the preceding year. 

The year’s record of the imports and exports of the precious metals was also an 
unusual one. The importations of gold were greater than in any preceding year in 
the history of the country, and the exports smaller than in any year in the present 
decade, making the net importations the largest ever known. The total imports of 
gold were $120,391,674 and the exports $15,406,391, the net imports being $104,983, - 
283, the Jargest in any preceding year being $97,466,127 in 1881, while on only 
twelve previous occasions since 1850 have the year’s imports of gold equalled the 
exports. The importation of silver, most gf which comes into the country in lead 
ore and base bullion, amounted to $30,927,781 in value, against $30,533,227 in 1897 
and $28,777,186 in 1896, while the exportations of the year amounted to $55,105,239 
in value, against $61,946,638 in the preceding year. 

This satisfactory condition of our foreign trade extended to our commerce with 
practically every nation and all the great geographical divisions. Our sales to 
Europe alone increased $160,420,601, while our purchases from that section of the 
globe decreased $124,258,514 ; and to all the great divisions, except Oceanica, there 
was an increased sale, and from all, except Asia and Oceanica, decreased imports. 
Our exports to Asia show a gratifying gain, those of 1898 having been $44,707,791, 

against $25,630,029 in 1896 and $11,645,703 in 1880, thus having quadrupled since 
1880, and nearly doubled within two years. 


OPERATIONS OF THE TARIFF. 


Domestic industrial enterprises are unquestionably benefited by the tariff Act of 
1897, designed as well to encourage home industries as to increase the revenues of 
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the Government. By reason of the fact that importers, anticipating the passage of 
the Act referred.to, provided themselves with large stocks of merchandise of every 
description, the tariff of 1897 can not be regarded ... fairly tested by the receipts im- 
mediately following its passage. As an illustration of the correctness of this view, 
it may be stated that during the first four months of the fi:cal year 1899 the receipts 
from customs (exclusive of the duty on tea provided by the war-revenue law) 
amounted to $62,776,080, which is $4,633,026 in excess of the receipts for a similar 
period in any year since 1892. 

A reciprocal commercial agreement has been entered into between the United 
States and France, under the provisions of Section three of the tariff Act of 1897, and 
negotiations with a similar object in view are in progress with other countries. 


Money SITUATION IN PuERTO RIco. 


An important question, which will no doubt demand consideration in Congress 
at an early day, is the money situation in Puerto Rico. The existing currency of 
that island consists of silver coins known as pesos and centavos. The peso is of the 
weight and fineness of the Spanish piece of five pesetas and corresponds in both re- 
spects to the five-franc pieces of the Latin Union. Its bullion value, compared to 
the bullion value of the American dollar, is as 93.5 is to 100. The centavo is one- 
hundredth of a peso, and the smaller coins consist of pieces of twenty centavos and 
forty centavos, these being the exact counterparts in weight and fineness of the 
Spanish pieces of one and two pesetas and the French coins of one and two francs. 

The Puerto Rican coins bear no fixed relation to gold, not being anywhere re- 
deemable in the yellow coin. They were introduced into the island by Spain in 1895, 
and by a forced exchange were substituted for Mexican coins, which had previously 
constituted the principal money medium. The best estimates obtainable place the 
volume of this silver money now circulating in Puerto Rico at 5,500,000 pesos. The 
fact that the Spanish Government put the same quantity of fine silver into the peso 
as it did into the five-peseta Spanish coin, indicates a purpose to have maintained 
the two ona parity. If so, the purpose was not accomplished ; the Puerto Rican 
coins quickly fell below the value of the coins of the home government, and have 
since had noestablished relation in valuetothem. The oscillation in value as related 
to gold coin has been constant, rising and falling, as affected by the state of exchanges 
between Puerto Rico and its foreign markets. 

It is unnecessary here to point out at any length the general evil results upon in- 
dustry and commerce of a currency medium so out of harmony with the world’s 
money as to induce a widely fluctuating rate of exchange. It may be instructive to 
consider them as iilustrated in Puerto Rico. Situated as that island now is, with a 
circulating medium void of any established relation to the world’s money of com- 
merce—gold—it is exposed, to the fullest extent, to such evil results. A brief state- 
ment of facts will make this apparent. Dating back to 1894, the peso has oscillated 
in its power to buy sterling bills on London, or billson New York payable in Ameri- 
can money, as follows: In 1894 the average value of the peso, thus tested, was 65.76 
cents ; in 1895 it was 60.38; in 1896 it was 63.95; in 1897 it was 60.10; in 1898 it 
was 58.70. But these averages by no means represent steady continuous values. 
Each year, each day of the year, the fluctuation has been wide. The limit of this 
fluctuation was, in 1894, eighteen per cent. ; in 1895 twenty per cent. ; in 1896, ten 
per cent. ; in 1897, eleven per cent, 

Upon this wavering, uncertain, variable money medium the commercial and in- 
dustrial affairs of the island have been conducted. The de‘ermining influence upon 
he value of Puerto Rican money seems to have been the state of the foreign ex- 
changes. When exports of island products—sugar, tobacco, and coffee—were large 
the desire to convert the value of these products, realized abroad, into the domestic 
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money, creating as it did an extra demand for it, caused the peso to rise, or, what is 
equivalent, it caused exchange to fall. From whatever point viewed, the result 
was the same in its effect upon the producer—he was deprived of a just realization 
on his product. This unfortunate currency condition was a tax upon his enterprise 
and industry. 

Contrariwise, when foreign bills were not in supply, because crops had been 
marketed, and when those engaged in importing wares and merchandise from abroad 
were under necessity of settling their accounts in London or New York, the offering 
of domestic money to the bankers and brokers in exchange for drafts on London or 
New York increased in volume, exchange rose in price, or, what is equivalent, the 
peso fell in its power to exchange for the world’s money. 

Whichever way looked at, the effect was the same in raising to the merchant, and 
through him to the consumer, the cost of all products purchased abroad. The do- 
mestic and the wage-worker were the unconscious but the real victims of these finan- 
cial derangements. The only beneficiaries were the speculator and exchange-dealer, 
for to these two it is an axiom that the wider the range of fluctuation, the greater 
the range for possible profits. 

It is highly important that American capital should find no obstacles in its trans- 
fer to and from Puerto Rico, if the United States and the island alike are to reap the 
benefits which ought to flow from their proximity, their new relations, and from the 
enterprising commercial spirit of our people. A wide difference in the rate of ex- 
change, occasioned by the use of a differing and unrelated currency, is a serious 
obstacle to the transfer of capital, as it is to legitimate industry. The obstacle can 
and ought to be removed. 

It is therefore suggested that, at the proper time, action be taken by Congress to 
ussimilate the currency of Puerto Rico to that of the United States, so far and so 
rapidly as this can be done without unduly disturbing existing conditions and con- 
tract relations in Puerto Bico. This, it is believed, can be accomplished by making 
custom dues in the island payable in American money, yet receiving the silver pesos 
and centavos at a fixed relation to our dollar. The limited amount of Puerto Rican 
money would thus find an important avenue where a uniform value on the basis ar- 
ranged would be realized. This avenue would probably be bri ad enough to give the 
assurance needed to keep the peso and its minor subdivisions current through the 
island at the custom-house valuation. If any doubt should arise as to the sufficiency 
of such a provision, it could be made the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
give American coin in direct exchange for the Puerto Rican coin at the custom-house 
ratio whenever in his opinion it should be necessary so to do in order to maintain the 
ratio established. 

The rate or ratio to be adopted should be determined by the fair average of the 
Puerto Rican coins during the last three or five years in their power to purchase 
bills of exchange on London or New York. If the information necessary for fix- 
ing the fair ratio be lacking, the subject might be referred to a commission of ex- 
perts, who after hearing testimony from merchants, bankers, and wage-earners in 
Puerto Rico, could undoubtedly fix the ratio based upon the specific facts presented 
to them. 

From information fairly to be relied upon, it appears that the island coins have 
had a value in domestic exchanges and in the purchase of sterling bills considerably 
above their bullion value, measured by the world’s price for silver. It would seem 

just and wise to adopt this local value in the establishment of a fixed ratio to the 
United States standard. Toadopt the bullion value of the currency in fixing such a 
ratio would seriously disturb existing conditions in the value of wages and work in- 
justice to contract relations between debtors and creditors. 
If a laborer’s wages be one peso per day, and the average power of that coin to 
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purchase what his needs require be equal to sixty cents gold, then to reduce the 
value of the coin in which he is paid to forty cents would by so much destroy the 
reward of his labor, although his nominal compensation should remain the same. On 
the other hand, to raise the value of the peso to the value of our dollar (though the 
disparity in weight and fineness between our silver dollar and the peso is small) 
would operate to increase the labor cost to the employer to a point where the pro- 
duct obtained might not justify by its market price the cost of producing it. This, 
of course, would depress industry and throw labor out of employment. 

Again, the relations between debtors and creditors call for equitable and just con- 
sideration. It is estimated that in the form of mortgages, etc., there is an indebted- 
ness of some twenty or twenty-five millions, and that the current shorter-time credit 
obligations aggregate about the same in amount. The average value of the peso for 
some time past is the best measure of the value that was transferred when these evi- 
dences of debt were issued. To make an arbitrary change so as either to enhance 
or reduce its general average value would therefore work hardship and injustice. 
The average power of the peso, while widely fluctuating between the two limits, has 
ranged from 160 to 190—that is to say, at times 160 pesos were as effective in paying 
a debt or buying goods in London or New York as 100 American dollars; at the other 
extreme, it has required 190 pesos to be as effective as 100 American dollars. 

Subject to correction from a better knowledge, I think all interests would meet 
in giving a fixed value of 16625 to the peso—that is to say, the peso shall be main- 
tained at the value of sixty cents, first by receiving it in payment for customs at 
that price ; second, by giving for it, when required, American money at that rate 
of exchange. It is by a similar process that our own silver money has been kept on 
@ parity with our gold coins. 

It is not contemplated in the considerations here presented to retire the Puerto 
Rican coins—certainly not until the coins of the United States have become familiar 
and acceptable to the people. There are three things to which a simple people cling 
with tenacity—their language, their religion, their money of account. The peso 
and its fractional part, the centavo, are terms made familiar, by use, to.the laborer 
and the tradesman. These coins, valued and fixed as above suggested, would no 
doubt for some time be preferred to the American coin, which to their minds would 
present the apparent contradiction of a coin of the same material, possessing less 
bulk and weight, yet carrying with it a higher exchangeable value. They would 
doubt at first, refuse to believe, and cling to the terms ‘‘ peso” and ‘‘ centavo,” 
rather than adopt the really effective ones, ‘‘ dollars” and ‘‘cents.” Therefore the 
peso, if received through the custom house or for other taxes, or if received in ex- 
change for American money at the Government agency, should be again disbursed 
or re-exchanged as demand from the people might require. In fact, it may be neces- 
sary, in order to give absolute steadiness to the peso, not only to receive or redeem 
it at a fixed price to be again disbursed at the same price, but it may also be neces- 
sary to coin at our mints an additional amount of pesos and their fractional parts 
for use in the island. If, as suggested, customs dues be made receivable in Ameri- 
can money and the peso be received as equal to sixty cents, there is little or no dan- 
ger that it will fall below that value anywhere in the island. Being effective at sixty 
cents for customs dues, it will not be exchanged elsewhere for less. But this would 
not prevent its rising above that value. 

It is now apparent that the influx of American money is having the effect to give 
the peso a higher value. The peso being the domestic money, familiar to all the 
people of all classes, it becomes desirable to exchange American money for the do- 
mestic, and the pressure to do this raises artificially the exchangeable price of the 
peso. The broker and the money-changer know how to make the most of the op- 
portunity. To counteract this operation, which tends to repress the introduction 
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of capital in the form of money, it may be necessary, as before stated, to coin on 
Government account an additional stock of the domestic money, which shall be 
freely offered in exchange at the uniform price, this new supply, together with the 
old stock, to be received at the custom house or otherwise redeemed at the same 
price. 

At the risk of prolixity, which the importance of the subject might excuse, I 
submit this additional thought for such consideration as it may merit. The present 
Puerto Rican coins carry the emblems of Spanish sovereignty. Whether or not ad- 
ditions to the coinage be made, new coins should be struck, of the same weight and 
fineness, upon which should be imprinted proper emblems of our new relations, and 
these should be substituted for the old. By melting up the old as they come in and 
by paying out the new, such a substitution can be easily and quite rapidly effected. 
Gradually, custom and use would establish American money, whether of silver, 
gold, or paper, as the medium of exchange and payment. 

Then, it may be expected that the present Puerto Rican money will not be called 
for, American money and American terms of account and payment having super- 
seded those now in use. Then, upon the Government—either of the island itself or 
upon the United States Government, as may be determined—the loss will fall re- 
sulting from the redemption of the Puerto Rican coins at an overvaluation. If the 
peso be rated at sixty cents, as herein suggested, and if the bullion in the coin re- 
mains at its present value of forty cents, and, lastly, if the amount of the silver 
money referred to be correctly estimated at 5,500,000 pesos, the loss would amount 
to $1,100,000 American money. This would be the ultimate cost of relieving the 
island from the grievous ills of a bad currency system. The benefits would be im- 
mediate, and, it may be hoped, would be continuous for all time. The cost, when 
it began to be experienced, would be distributed over a series of years, and might 
easily be covered by proper appropriations from the revenues of the island. 

The necessity of securing stability to the peso is fully recognized by all parties 
in Puerto Rico, although opinions differ as to the ratio which ought to be observed 
in relating it to American money. Suggestions have also appeared in favor of an 
immediate and coercive exchange of the insular coins for our money upon a ratio to 
be determined. While this could be made operative to introduce American money 
und American terms of account at an earlier period than by the course above re- 
commended, it is open to some objections. It would throw confusion into the minds 
of the simpler-minded people and excite suspicion as to the purity of our intention. 
It would create an immediate deficit for the difference between the bullion value of 
their coins and the price for which they were exchanged. This deficit would have 
to be faced and provided for at once, while by the slower process that deficit would 
be spread over a period of years, and could be more easily met. 

I have so far spoken as if silver coin were the only medium of exchange in 
Puerto Rico. Such is not the fact. The Spanish Bank of Puerto Rico, holding a 
franchise from the Spanish Government, has been privileged to issue its notes to 
the extent of three times its capital, and the note issues of this bank at one time 
outstanding have been as high as 2,500,000 pesos. Under the circumstances now 
existing the notes of the bank are notin favor, and it is not improbable that its 
affairs will be liquidated. This being so, the function which it has in the past dis- 
charged should be assumed and prosecuted, within proper legal limitations, by some 
one bank organized with ample capital and with the right to establish branches at 
convenient points, and to issue its own notes to circulate as money. Or, if this 
should not be favorably considered, then an Act extending to the island the rights 
and privileges of the National banking system might merit approval. 
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New Bonp Issue. 


Under the caption of Loans and Currercy will be found particulars (in the way 
of information) as to the issue of $200,000,000 three per cent. bonds, authorized by 
the Act of June 13, 1898. When the bill was reported, which after amendment le- 
came the law, some doubt was expressed by those best acquainted with such matters 
whether bonds bearing so low a rate as three per cent. could be sold except at a dis- 
count. There were substantial facts cited in support of such opinion. The then re- 
cent declaration of war with Spain had disturbed the always sensitive conditions of 
trade and finance. The morbidly timid along our eastern and northern coast wer 
in a state of more or less alarm. The simpler-minded depositors in Savings banks 
made withdrawals of their funds; the commercial] banks in the larger cities sym- 
pathetically suffered through loss of cash reserves to Savings institutions. The rate 
of interest rose ; the price of securities declined. Even old issuesof United States 
bonds fell to a point where they would yield to the investor from 3.1 to 3.25 per 
cent. per annum upon an investment then made. Such was the condition of the 
financial market in the latter part of April and the earlier part of May last. 

There was another factor, however, which operated to ensure a successful nego- 
tiation of the new loan at three per cent., which it is well tonote. That factor was 
the self-interest of the National banks. These institutions asa whole then enjoyed an 
unavailed-of privilege und¢r the law to issue nearly four hundred millions in circulat- 
ing notes. True, the condition precedent to the exercise of such privilege was the 
deposit of United States bonds, the price of which in the public market had so ad- 
vanced as to destroy the motive of profit for the exercise of the privilege. Owing 
to the feature of the National Banking Act which restricts the issue of circulating 
notes to ninety per cent. of the face of the bonds deposited as security, a three per 
cent. interest bond at par, when used for the purpose indicated, yields better returns 
to the banks than four or five per cent. bonds at the rate of premium then or now 
prevailing. Itis demonstrable that the three per cent. bonds at par would afford to 
National banks the means of obtaining through circulating notes a profit of sub- 
stantially 1.4 per cent. on the amount invested. That this profit would furnish a 
sufficient motive for the banks as a whole to take up $200,000,000 in bonds need not 
be argued ; it is self-evident. Th«se conditions practically insured the successful ne- 
gotiation at par of the loan at the rate of three percent. This was quickly perceived 
in the money market, and, joined to easier conditions in general finances, it opera'ed 
to establish a prospective premium on the anticipated issue ; in fact, at the moment 
when the Act was approved, the whole issue of $200,000,000 could have been sold ata 
premium of probably two and one-half per cent. This could hardly have been fore- 
seen, and it was evidently the opinion of Congress also that a wide distribution of 
the obligations among the people, at the uniform price of par, was of more value 
to public interests than the realization of a possible bonus from small groups of pro- 
fessional] dealers. The discriminating mandate of the law was thus expressed : 

‘‘The bonds authorized by this section shall be first offered at par as a popular 
loan under such regulations, prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, as will 
give opportunity to the citizens of the United States to participate in the subscrip- 

tions to such loan, and in allotting said bonds the several subscriptions of individuals 
shall be first accepted, and the subscriptions for the lowest amounts shall be first 
allotted.” 

Obedient to the fair spirit of the law, the Treasury Department sought by every 
means to extend the opportunity for subscription to all the people. Every news- 
paper in the United States was supplied with interesting and instructive informa- 
tion relative to the issue, which, with few exceptions, was patriotically and free of 
charge prominently displayed. Blank forms for subscriptions, with circulars of in- 
formation, were supplied to more than 22,000 money-order post offices, every express 
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office, and all the banks. A period of thirty-one days was allowed for the receipt of 
subscriptions. A summary of subscriptions received, classified as to amounts, is 
here given : 

Subscriptions for $500 and less. 








i a 0 5 66:6 006000550 c0ccenccssccevecesstndcnrcdenssscocaccsocesnsseceeonses 11,483 
SIT, icc acinntwseadsadiioniodinte- stinentnindeeeeeeesihenbhaeaeesnimadanmins 14,974 
ST cicidigucases scendseupeenseeseesehasensenneseneesegeenseseneseesesonen 9,902 
A 6hb6:600000b6600006bbesbwnderseasaseneeredcordawneneesgsnneeeanenéoeeces 7,594 
Pb bddnccecesdsncccseseeseuerensadsnceseeedeessuvessesedesensnecesecesaue 7,698 
EN ivcndebuseesaedsddécdddoeeensseecnensudetbccesedssncwsecdunssesteccedesens 180,573 
i siidccdccncerdadendedducdeneddecsssuaedseaatineadianietasenasinndnesesee 232,224 
Subscriptions for more than $500. 

In. «dns nauinnnninnlipedinheeiebheseeemihnienmennes: Kanentenanrnuniedeis 11,862 
SP corn cocuccencscadecevecencccescesccenescsoetocccscssenecssanecoeseses 25,152 
 icccnuneneusssenetnuwendeddensansnctnoenieeeinesnosenseneteesneenes 10,349 
Pci ccs sdgbntandscianddeeheheeanabnensnnnoemneinersneieeieceeaeebines 5,165 
PE cencdsenceesedecensneceneeeedaccesssevesonsenedsesssseenbieesoeccesee 5,223 
I o:the60060:6:0560600000.000 050000058 00505888065 5060858 seseseneeeseveesceovensoeoes 1,875 
59,626 

cdc dncnccvccctvessccecccoceccnescesotedstocsevesesoccntsvedcesees 28,376 
iécccdocecececeedetesesegnbnecdsnsnncsensadenssdissbneredenneennssensenes 88,002 


The burden of work thus suddenly thrown upon the Department it is difficult to 
fully comprehend. In the mere matter of names and addresses, the work of writ- 
ing—by reason of necessary duplication—was equal toa detailed schedule embodying 
several millions of names, with the address—town, county, and State—of each fully 
extended. To accomplish the work imposed, an addition for three months or more 
of nearly six hundred persons to the regular working force of the Department was 
necessary. The Bureau of Engraving and Printing was correspondingly overtaxed. 
The immense increase in the number of bonds of small denominations, as compared 
with any previous issues, is a partial explanation. The acquisition and installation 
of twelve high-grade power presses, made in anticipation of increased operations, 
alone saved that Bureau from a complete breakdown. 

That the popular-loan method so successfully used on this occasion gave general 
satisfaction to the people is beyond dispute. Led to believe—whether justly or un- 
justly—that on former occasions advantage had been taken of public necessities by 
intermediaries who made unfair profit between the Government and the people, they 
hailed with satisfaction this attempt to deal directly with the citizen. There was a 
great moral value in this, difficult to estimate in terms of money, yet worthy of con- 
sideration in the mind of the statesman. Was the operation advantageous, also, from 
an economic standpoint ? As already indicated, a bonus of perhaps five millions 
could have been secured by offering the loan to competitive bidding. That was the 
sacrifice made in order to place the loan directly with the people at the uniform price 
of par. 

The Act now under consideration was no doubt influenced by the theory, if not 
definitely shaped on it, that the dissemination of Government securities among the 
people would attach the holders thereof by closer bonds of sympathy to the Govern- 
ment, and secure from all such a more zealous watchfulness over public affairs ; for 
it is this kind of watchful interest which best secures the welfare and perpetuity of 
a free State. If this motive operated in the legislative councils, its practical value 
was not so permanent as could be hoped for. As before stated, allotments were 
made to less than 325,000 persons, aggregating $200,000,000. From the moment 
the bonds were issued until the present time, a movement of concentration has been 
observable. At this time $77,361,000, the original holdings of about 116,000 sub- 
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scribers, have passed into the ownership of 1,001 persons, firms, and corporations. 
To this extent the moral value of private ownership has already disappeared. 
The loan was promptly taken ; in fact, it was subscribed for many times over. 
From this it may be assumed that similar results would follow on future occasions. 
It will not do to rest securely on such an assumption, In fixing the conditions of a 
proposed bond as to time and rate of interest, Congress is in essence formulating a 
proposal. The public—the investor—is yet to determine whether or not the proposal 
is satisfactory. Congress can not exactly hit the markinadvance. If it determines 
that the proposed bond shall not be sold at less than par, it must so fix the rate of 
interest and time of payment as to make the new security somewhat more attractive 
than outstanding issues—price now being considered. It must also make allowance 
for a disturbance in the previous market equilibrium. A large addition to a previ- 
ous supply, other things being the same, tends to reduce the price, whether of com- 
modities or securities. I repeat that in a legislative Act it is impossible to forecast 
and exactly determine these ruling factors. Economically considered, the part of 
wisdom would seem to be to provide a sufficient margin of new advantages in inter- 
est, or otherwise, to float the loan successfully, and then allow the market, by fair 
competition, to reduce the margin thus provided to the narrowest limit. The new 
bonds were properly fixed at three per cent. Strict business logic dictated that they 
should enter into competition with the older issues; it was the only way by which 
their true relative value could be determined. Instead of this, the whole issue was 
offered to the subscribing public at the uniform price of par. Nevertheless, the ex- 
periment may be considered a justifiable one, and it worked out in a way to strengthen 
the national credit. From it, however, useful suggestion may be derived. 
It is evident that an attempt by Congress to fix the proper rate of interest to 
justify an offer of the Government’s obligations at par will always be subject to one 
of two dangcrs— 
First, if the rate of interest be fixed too low—time and circumstances being con- 
sidered—the loan may fail, with the consequence of serious derangements to the 
Treasury ; or, 
Second, if the rate of interest be fixed too high; and the issue offered at par, while 
it will be eagerly taken, the result may be a great economic waste to the Treasury. 
The considerations thus presented lead to the conclusion that while the features 
intended to make the loan a popular one should be preserved, provision should also 
be taken to secure to the Government the highest value attainable under the fair 
operation of the popular-loan principle. It is but a commonplace to allege that in its 
relation to business affairs the Government should have strict regard to the princi- 
ples which everywhere and elsewhere obtain, ¢. ¢., in the purchase of material and 
supplies required for public use, it should—as it does—seek the lowest price for the 
same goods; and, conversely, in the sale of what it may have to sell, whether of 
material or of its own interest-bearing obligations, it should also seek to realize the 
highest attainable price. Should exigencies arise—not now observable—under which 
further issues under the Act of June 13 should be made necessary, it would seem wise 
to modify in some way the mandatory provision which would now require an offer 
of the same to the people at par. Witha market premium of six per cent. now estab- 
lished, and conditions remaining the same, such a proceeding would involve an inex- 
cusable economic waste. On the other hand, as before noted, it is not to be expected 
that a previous market premium can be fully realized on a large addition to the mar- 
ket supply. I believe that, with some extension of discretionary power to the ad- 
ministrative department of the Government in this connection, the popular features 
of the present Act can be fully preserved, while the risk of undue sacrifice in main- 
taining that valuable principle may be obviated. 

Under the provisions of the Act one-tenth of one per cent. of the amount of the 
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bonds authorized was allowed ‘‘to pay the expense of preparing, advertising, and 
shipping the same.” The records show an average cost to the Government of one 
per cent. as the expense of negotiating and distributing securities in the past. The 
experiment proves that the allowance of one-tenth for expenses in connec'ion with 
the late issue was inadequate. Instead of one-tenth, or two-twentieths, of one per 
cent., the total cost rose to thirty-five hundredths of one per cent., distributed as 
follows: 





Compensation of temporary clerks, messengers, CtC..........cceeeeeeseees $166,966.96 
TE GE TERED PUIG icc ch csnedévccccdsidccsesd cocncenccscccdeccies 88,356.30 
I I oo conansnaviemaseneverens cavebersasnesacesapesqeaeseunncecoons 16,376.61 
Stationery and printing Dilamk fOrms. .....cccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccces 12,813.37 
Typewriting machines, purchase and rent Of...........cccccsceccceceeeees 1,292.45 

Electric fans, electric lighting, wiring, etc., in the new city post-office 
 hitBabdibdadccéhnadatdebaddadindécetivéaddéces cebceddecdoveiodcdode 2,056.43 
EE EE ere 1,154.69 
II ss cn acevendnasenseeeeveoennsasennseoaqcesneeeseoneseusecaceane 3,943.08 
Be adotdbnitaddudsdesasssseniccldsdiabidessvcdadaebdntiacéesbsses $292,959.98 


The express charges for carrying the bonds, it is estimated, will amount to 
$65,000, bills aggregating some $22,000 already having been audited and approved, 
but which do not appear in the above total. 


CURRENCY AND BANKING. 


In submitting my report, I feel it my duty to impress upon Congress, as best I 
may, the important subject of currency and banking reform. 

It is the misfortune of evil conditions to produce derangement and hinder pro- 
gress, which, if long continued, so accustom the subject of them to their existence 
as to create in him apathetic indifference to needful and healthful reforms. Indeed, 
it is a familiar fact that individuals, families, and nations ignorantly suffer under the 
illusion that the very source of theirafiliction is itself anagency for good. Something 
like this has marked our financial history for thirty years. Making progress in spite 
of all obstacles and embarrassments to commerce and industry, we ascribe the ad- 
vancement to the causes which have really hampered and disconcerted the forward 
and upward movement. With a financial system condemned by the judgment of the 
most experienced and wise, both at home and abroad, its evils illustrated in daily 
business, and emphasized in recurring panics, we fail, with an obtuse timidity, to face 
the questions which must be met and rightly solved before industry and commerce 
can be established upon enduring conditions of security. 

The argument against Government issues of paper money as a medium for com- 
mercial exchanges have been fully made and need not be repeated in detail. Its rigid- 
ity, its failure to meet demands where demand is most urgent, the dependency of the 
whole industrial structure upon the state of the revenue and public expendi! ure— 
these are important links in that chain of argument. Even in astate of foreign war, 
the civilized demand of both contestants is for due respect to private property and 
individual contract relationships. How much more in a state of peace, in a free 
State, should private rights and contract relationships be given immunity from the 
incidental, though serious, effects now suffered through perturbations in Govern- 
ment finances. The menace to our domestic affairs, several times recurring from a 
threatened change in the standard under which they are carried on, and our foreign 
trade settled, has been a companion evil—perhaps the greater of the two. 

The cure for these evils is not difficult to find. It lies within the easy range of 
Congressional action. Nor is the remedy one to inflict ever temporary pains or 
penalties on the body politic. The healthful, stimulating effect of right action in 
these directions would be experienced with the first sense of assurance that the de- 
sired end was to be accomplished. . 
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The proposal to substitute bank issues for Government notes is opposed with 
many honest prejudices and assailed by bitter denunciations. The first arise from a 
failure to comprehend the true philosophy of a paper currency, and must be 
patiently considered. The latter obscure the question by reckless statements, 
charging that all propositions for currency reform are bank conspiracies to exploit 
the people. Referring to such proposals, an eminent speaker recently warned his 
uninstructed hearers: ‘‘These banks will become cormorants to eat up your sub- 
stance, contro] your politics, and warp the political views in all the communities. 
Send a man to Congress to help defeat this great evil.” Such tirades against rea- 
son, and such appeals to prejudice and ignorance, the statesman must oppose by 
the simple truth. Is asystem of bank credit currency, in its ability to meet the 
varying wants of an industrious commercial people, superior to the issues of Gov- 
ernment paper money ? If that question be answered affirmatively, it may be safely 
left to time to show that the nature of the banker differs not at all from the general 
nature of men in other callings. As every other man who gets an honest living 
must live by service rendered in the sphere of his activi'ies, so the banker must per- 
form faithfully and well his function or fail of his fair reward. The motives for his 
action are the same. It is not for the benefit of the banker, or any particular class, 
that the plea for currency reform is urged; it is urged on behalf of the whole 
people, who will be the recipients of the benefits thereof. And it is on this ground 
only that the claim is entitled to consideration. 


RIGIDITY OF OuR PRESENT CURRENCY SYSTEM. 


I shall not be outside of my duty if I venture to point out, in at least one impor- 
tant respect, the advantages to the poorer districts of the country, of a properly- 


constituted bank currency. It may be done by fairly describing the course of the 
financial movement as it now goes on, and by presenting in contrast the movement 
as it would go on under the conditions advocated. It is a familiar fact that, in the 
period of harvesting and crop moving, the currency is strongly drawn from the 
centers to the country districts. When this movement is over, the currency again 
tends toward the centers. The currency flows to the center to pay loans occasioned 
by its use and other general indebtedness, and also to secure the benefit of interest 
to the country banker for a portion of his funds which in a dull period would other- 
wise lie unemployed in his hands. At present, the currency so sent consists almost 
entirely of legal-tender notes and Treasury notes—that is to say, in the money which 
the law recognizes as lawful reserve. Thus received by the banks in the money 
centers, it becomes a reserve for deposits in the relation of one to four. Now, de- 
posits may be increased by loans as well as by the deposit of cash. A loan for ten 
thousand or a hundred thousand goes to the borrower’s credit upon the bank’s 
books, and swells the deposit account by so much. True, the borrower may check 
against this fund, but his check may also be deposited in the same bank. in which 
case it is a mere transfer to another account ; or, if it be deposited in another bank 
and paid in money by the lending bank, it is still a transfer. The total deposits of 
all the banks are swelled by this original loan. 

In confirmation that this expansive movement is fairly described, I quote from 
the ‘‘New York Herald” of November 13 as follows: ‘‘Comparing yesterday’s 
[clearing-house] statement with that of five weeks ago, it appears that the banks hold 
thirteen millions more money, and have expanded their loans by the surprising 
amount of 5114 millions, the increase in ‘deposits’ resulting from these two items 
being no less than sixty-six millions.” It can be easily perceived that this possi- 
bility of increasing loans against an inflow of reserve funds in the proportion of 
four to one is a temptation to which the city bank is likely to yield. It must be 
remembered that this inward movement of currency from the country occurs at the 
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time of year when commercial activities are the least and the general requirements 
for the use of loans in the interior are the smallest. The eff rt of the banks at the 
centers to increase their loans causes interest to fall. The fall in the rate of interest 
causes interest and dividend-paying securities to rise. The rise in securities induces 
speculative buying. The speculative buyer becomes the bank’s borrowing cus- 
tomer. The banker is thus enabled to ‘‘ put out his funds ” as he is apt to term it, 
though he really does no such thing. He keeps his funds, but, in the way de- 
scribed, he swel's his deposit liability until his funds on hand are made answerable 
to the rule of one of cash to four of liabilities, or twenty-five per cent. against his 
‘* deposits.” 

It is in the condition above described, with varying degrees of regularity and 
intensity, that the financial status is found when the crops in the West and South 
approach harvest—that is to say, a maximum of loans and deposits ; a minimum in 
cash reserves. During the season, until then, the country banker has found that 
his drafts and checks on his Eas'ern correspondents, distributed to his customers, 
supplied their needs for instruments of exchange and payment; but he finds that 
for the payment of farm wages, the purchase and transfer of farm products, such 
instruments are not adequate ; cash is required for these purposes, either in metallic 
money or paper currency. This forces him to make requisition in the form of 
money by express on his Eastern balances. Nay, more; if crops be large and prices 
good, he is forced to supplement his own resources by borrowing for a period at the 
centers. His correspondent at the center, in meeting his requisitions for the money 
due his country customer, is obliged to take it from what had before constituted 
his legal reserve. This disturbs the equilibrium of relationships. To recover his 
position, he turns upon the Street and calls in a portion of his loans. If the interior 
banker, after thus calling for the balances due him, asks in addition for a loan, the 
city banker is often obliged to inform him that ‘‘ money is very close ” and he can 
not accommodate him. It must be noted also that the effort of the city banker to 
restore his impaired reserve by calling money from the Street does not accomplish 
that direct result. There is no muney ‘‘in the Street ;” it is all in bank vaults, and 
the total stock cannot be augmented except by inducing it to come in from without. 
What does result is a forced liquidation, a fall in prices of securities, a rise in inter- 
est sufficient to induce outside money tocome in. In this process the merchant and the 
manufacturer find it difficult to negotiate their credits. They also are told ‘‘ money 
is tight,” and that they must withhold applications for discount favors. 

I forbear to follow into further detail the unprofitable and vexatious movement. 
Gradually, after more or less strain and anxiety, sometimes bordering on panic, 
sometim:s resulting in panic, a readjustment is secured. Crops from the interior— 
not seldom forced from the producer’s hands, with little regard to price, because of 
his inability to borrow from his local banker—move to the seaboard. The strain on 
the country is relaxed. Again currency in the form of ‘‘ reserve funds” moves to 
the center. Again one dollar thus received becomes effective as reserve for four 
dollars of liability. Money is quoted easy, as the prospect for summer dullness be- 
comes assured. ‘‘ The Street” breathes easier, stocks and securities become ‘“‘ firm,” 
and the movement toward an expansion in loans, with its attendant phenomenon of 
an increase in deposits, is again observed, to be again followed by restriction and 
probable distress as the active season in productive industry and trade again appears. 

Whoever has followed this delineation of our financial movement, and those who 
are familiar with the facts which are thus portrayed, ought not to have trouble in 
perceiving that the bottom cause of the irregular and deranging effects descrived is 
to be found ina fixed volume of paper money clothed with full powers of a legal 
tender. Upon this money—itself a credit obligation—other credit obligations, in 
the form of bank deposits through bank loans, may be built up in the proportion of 
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four to one. With the volume of paper money thus fixed—with no natural move. 
ment toward its retirement when not needed in legitimate trade—the tendency to 
build the four-story structure upon it as a permanent base is irresistible. The with- 
drawal of the base by those who really own it causes the structure to vibrate and 
threatens it with a fall. 


OPERATIONS OF A FLEXIBLE BANK-NoTEeE CURRENCY. 


Consider now, as briefly as may be, the practical working of a bank-note cur- 
rency—non-legal tender—if substituted for the paper money issued by the Govern- 
ment. Verification may be found by those who will look for it in systems now cur. 
rent in France, Germany, Scotland and Canada; or, if our own records be preferred, 
the New England system of forty years ago, or those then in vogue in Indiana, 
Iowa and Louisiana, will be equally good examples. Under such a system the 
financial movement may thus be described : 

Commencing as before with an inward movement of funds from the exterior to 
the centers, the money forwarded would then consist largely of bank notes. These 
received at the centers would not, like the legal tenders of the present, form a base 
for expansion. The desire to obtain legal money in their place would cause the 
banks receiving them to push them home for redemption in legal money, but the 
general effort in this direction would neutralize, to a large degree, the effect desired. 
Bank A, sending home the notes of bank B, would be met, not by a payment in legal 
money, but as an offset by the presentation of the notes of bank B. There would 
be a mutual retirement of their respective bank-note liabilities. Of course, this pre- 
cision in offsets would not be the rule, but the illustration shows the general effect 
to be the temporary retirement of a currency when it can not be circulated in the 
service of the country’s trade and exchange. Observe this: The power to lend is 
not thus lost ; it is temporarily suspended. When, with the recurring needs of the 
interior to handle its products of the farm, the factory, and the mine, the power to 
issue circulating notes may be summoned into use, then the needs of industry will 
coincide with the profit-moving motives of the banker, and the full value of this 
latent power will be experienced, not in the centers, where bank notes are not 
needed and will not circulate, but in the interior, where raw products are raised, 
and where the busy wheels of shop and factory certify that labor wages are to be paid. 

The power of the bank note, so temporarily suspended, will always be restored 
in full upon the call of industry. The power of our present currency, on the con- 
trary, is not suspended. It is, as pointed out, inevitably misdirected. It artificially 
stimulates speculative activity in securities at the centers. It periodically absorbs 
the credit powers at times when they should be made serviceable to the whole coun- 
try. It ministers to the speculator, it prejudices the producer, the merchant, and 
the manufacturer, though, at last, all suffer from its deranging influences. 

These are the reasons, the more important reasons, why our banking system 
should be reformed and made effective to commercial and industrial needs ; and 
these same reasons, with others not here set forth, call for the elimination, in a safe 
and proper way, of the injurious interference in our currency system by the legal- 
tender paper money of the Government. 

If it be conceded that the legal-tender money issued by the Government does not 
possess the qualifications to make it a proper factor in the country’s exchanges of 
products and manufactures ; if the fact also be admitted that it is a deranging and 
disturbing factor in i's relation to industry and commerce, then the time has come 
to substitute for it a currency which will adequately, economically, and safely meet 
the ever-growing needs of the country, rapidly developing, as it is, in the power of 
production, in the number of its people, and the importance of its domestic and 
foreign trade. 
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Can a bank-note currency be established which will be adequate, economical and 
safe, and thus serve, in a better way than is now served, the public needs? Lim- 
ited by space in this presentation, I point to the countries before named, where 
these conditions are realized. Our neighbor on the north, Canada, may be cited as 
a near-by witness in the same direction. With power to issue notes as profitable 
employment for their use in productive industry can be found, the power has never 
been overtaxed or exhausted. The rates of interest have varied but little between 
the richer provinces of Ontario or Quebec and the sparsely-settled districts of Man- 
jitoba. The terms of interest are substantially as favorable to the farmer of the west 
as to the merchant of the metropolis. 

While these conditions, in contrast with our own, which stimulates the operation 
of credit at the centers and starves it at the circumference, are due in part to other 
features of its banking system, the influence of the currency is most important. 
Certain it is that were bank-note issues in Canada repressed by restrictive laws, as 
they are with us, and if the field of circulation these notes now occupy were filled 
with the legal-tender notes of the Dominion, the facilities of banking now enjoyed 
on the frontiers would not be afforded. The same tendency toward congestion at 
the centers and scarcity in the outlying districts would be there, as it is here, plainly 
observable. 

It is not intended by anything here said to offer the Canadian system as a model 
from which we should make exact copy. In certain particulars it would not at 
present suit our different conditions. The right of the Canadian banks to issue their 
notes without any special pledge of security for their redemption ; the law which 
gives to the note holder, in case of bank failure, priority of claim over the depos- 
itors, while not operative to perceived injury, under their system of large banks 
with small branches, might, if adopted here, with a multitude of small banks, each 
independent of the other, result in an unjustifiable invasion of the equitable rights 
of the depositor. The dangers in this regard are ably discussed and fully illustrated 
in the Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency. To his argument nothing 
need be added. While the question of terms is important in itself, it is neverthe- 
less a subordinate one. 

The facts set forth by the Comptroller relate exclusively to the proposition that 
the notes of a failed bank shall be a paramount lien upon the assets for their full 
value before any rights accrue to other creditors. 


BankK Notes May BE MApe Secure Wirnout Berne A Frrst LIEN UPon 
ASSETS. 


The issue of notes upon the general assets of National banks may be made per- 
fectly secure without the requirement that the notes be a first lien upon their assets. 
It would only be necessary to award to the note holder the same ratable proportion 
of the assets which went to other creditors, and to provide that the amount required 
to pay the difference be obtained by an assessment upon all the National banks, col- 
lected ratably in proportion to their share in the circulation of this character. The 
vital question is, What percentage of assessment upon this circulation would be re- 
quired in order to cover the losses to note holders in the case of failed banks? The 
experience of the National banking system demonstrates that the assessment would 
be insignificant. 

The total circulation of failed banks outstanding at the time of failure, up to 
October 31, 1897, was $20,893,827. The loss upon these notes, if the security for 
them had been impaired in the same degree as the security for other liabilities, would 
have been $5,379,165, or an annual average of about $163,000. This loss would have 
been made good by a tax of about one-twelfth of one per cent. per year upon the cir- 
culation of the solvent banks. A tax of one-fifth of one per cent. upon the average 
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circulation of the National banks since the foundation of the system would have paid 
such losses up to October 31, 1897, amounting to $5,379,165 and left a surplus of 
about $9,000,000 in the guaranty fund. 

Whether preference be given to the note holder, as in Canada, or he be made to 
take his share of risk with the depositor, as in Germany, France, and Scotland, or 
whether the note holder shall be protected by the special pledge of security as now 
provided in our National Banking Act, these considerations affect the questions rela- 
tive.y, not absolutely. Under either of these conditions provisions may be made 
which will furnish to the country a paper money adequate to commercial needs, 
econoniical to the people, and safe in its general workings. 

In the nature of things, the banker is the proper agency for operating this im- 
portant function. He must have motive for his action or he will not exercise it. 
Given this motive, he will, like the laborer, the merchant, or the professional man, 
be diligent in the employment of his powers. That this motive must be the motive 
of gain does not differentiate the banker from other working forces of society, whose 
actions are healthful and helpful tothe social whole. 

In my last report I ventured upon specific recommendations. These recommend- 
ations, if adopted and formulated into law, would, in my opinion, be curative of the 
evils herein pointed out. In House bills 10,289 and 10,333 are embodied a series of 
measures in some respects more meritorious. The measures therein proposed are the 
result of careful study by expert and experienced men. With some modifications— 
the reasonable fruit of full discussion—they would, I believe, meet the country’s 
needs. I commend the subject to the early and earnest attention of Congress. 


War TAXES. 


The report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue possesses peculiar interest, 
indicating, as it does, the operation of the war-revenue Act of June 13, 1898. It 
shows quite clearly that the aggregate revenue to be derived therefrom will form a 
smaller total than was estimated by the more sanguine of its supporters. 

The Commissioner’s estimate of $100,000,000 from this source seems to be fairly 
justified by the results to the Treasury during the period from July 1 to the present 
time. His report goes also to show the friction and embarrassments which have 
arisen from the need of interpreting obscurities in the Act itself, and the applica- 
tion of such interpretation to specific cases coming under the same general head, yet 
differentiated from each other by more or less important particulars. Many com- 
plaints have arisen from those unreconciled to such interpretations or applications, 
and, granted a well-balanced relation between revenue and expenditures, it might 
be well to consider the propriety of repealing some of the more vexatious features 
of the Act. Until more settled conditions, however, as to extraordinary expendi- 
tures for the army and navy are reached, even such repeal can not be recommended 
by this Department. Some verbal amendments, making more clear the intentions 
of Congress, are to be desired, and representations in this direction may be made 
the subject of a separate communication to Congress at an early day. 

L. J. GaGE, Secretary. 
10 the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 








The Money Order System.—The Report of the First Assistant Postmaster-Gencral for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, which has just been issued, contains some interesting facts in 
regard to the postal money-order system. A comparison of the transactions of the systems 
of several nations for one yest shows that Germany leads with a total of 100,000,000 orders 
issued amounting to $1,800,000,000; Great. Britain is next with a total of 75,000,000 orders and 
$310,000,000 in amount; France issued 33,0.0,000 orders amounting to $200.000,0)0, while the 
United States issued 29,000,000 orders valued at $205,000,00). The system has been in operation 
in France since 1627, in England since 1792, and in the United States only since 1865. A com- 

rison of the statistics shows that since 1888 the number of money-order offices in the United 
States has increased from 8.241 to 23,421; the number of domestic orders issued in 1888 was 
png’ ‘ccc’ $119,649,064, and in 1898 the number issued was 27,798,078, representing 
$191,354,121. 














STATE BANKS—REPORTS OF SUPERVISING OFFICERS. 





KANSAS. 


Hon. John W. Leedy, Governor of Kansas: 

DEAR S1tR:—In accordance with the provisions of Chapter forty-seven of the Laws of 
Kansas, of 1897, I transmit herewith my report, showing the condition of all State and private 
banks, including Savings banks, doing business in the State at this date, together with banks 
in the hands of Receivers, and other information required by law. 

There are at this dafe 286 State (including three Savings banks) and eighty-two private 
banks under the supervision of this department. Of this number three State and seven 
private are in process of liquidation. 

During the period covered by this report (two years), sixty-five State banks, with an 
aggregate capital of $784,600, have been organized. Of this number twenty-three were reor- 
ganized private banks, eight reorganized National banks, four reorganized State banks, and 
thirty were new organizations. During the same period, forty-eight State and fifteen private 
banks, with a capital of $1,049,150, have gone into voluntary liquidation, and thirteen State 
and two private banks, with a capital of $409,500, have been closed by this department. 

The annual statement of receipts and disbursements for the year 1897 shows that during 
that year the banks charged off the following items of loss (cents omitted) : 





A. .\ 0. Acedia dindadyatemiabededisedtbesussdmeseasdesoneeees $452,716 
ny es ny I nt ccscccdenddddsnecucetuescseueseeds 168,518 
Depreciation in value of furniture and fixtures..............ccccccceceeecces 41,580 

re re $662,815 


The State, and especially the bankers of Kansas, should be congratulated upon the splen- 
did showing made by our banks; in point of strength and security second to no State in the 
Union. With an unimpaired capital and surplus of about seven and one-half millions, 
deposits of twenty-two and one-half millions, and a reserve of nearly fifty per cent., as shown 
by the statements of July 14, we can justly feel proud of them. 

While there has been a nominal reduction of capital and surplus of over four and one-half 
million dollars, the actual capital is greater to-day than in 1892, for the reason that the present 
capital is unimpaired and is represented by assets worth par, whereas in 1:92 none of the losses 
resulting from the “boom period” had been charged off, and the impairment of capital at 
that time probably amounted to fifty per cent. 

A tabulated statement showing a summary of the condition of our banks each year since 
the establishment of this department appears in this report, and presents many interesting 
facts. A comparison of the condition of the banks at the present time with 1892, the year in 
which the State is supposed to have been more prosperous than at any time since, is of special 
interest, and is given as follows (cents omitted) : 


RESOURCES. 
Sept. 1, 1892, July 14, 1898. 
No. of banks, 447. No. of banks, 364. 
I ciiiviiinxteintatensehenimiiiinbilin $19,223,324 $16,477,473 
ee ee eee 1,537,871 1,071,033 
Keck teak noidanbekseseneuhseeeanamannetas 650,393 216,237 
i dines nceesaniegebbemeneunenenneanaane 2,818,181 1,243,727 
er .... covsdaneeeaeaennseceenennsens 516,354 220,410 
a a iran pnt ainiienilinadadamaibediie 343,212 196,832 
EE nS oe ee 10,000 369,717 
Other DOMES QE WAPTAMES. 6. cccccccccccccoccccceccces 985,835 243,634 
Pt i cincdtiictheddmededepeenebetheeende sueneetes 204,625 58,656 
NS dss ccs cednadededabedesubcowns 37,198 106,512 
TE Ts a Sn ee nn 1,794,325 1,370,221 
i a a il i te id ee eee aenL 775,646 994,509 
Silver and fractional currency..............cceeceeeees 248,257 327,566 
Due from other banks, sight exchange................ 5,496,919 8,037,106 
i cincicvdiistsnccenbeawiemaddiienametenia dibbalaiaeed 76,738 


LD PA NN AI $34,637,146 $31,010,377 
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LIABILITIES. 

CR 58 ins dAdo tebticccs di ncbocseswosededeh oueves ecdidéc $10,922,467 $6,512,976 
Surplus,........ ecescccedeccsccessccccss pe cccccevecccccoes 1,024,438 882,050 
Nn UIDs ob5uik ehnindc said dc cebd bed tdeibsctras 1,144,279 723,470 
Dividends declared but not paid................-seeeee 3,762 29,182 
ND MIN dnb 0d 5 00c0ed bdb06 sb 004 006 cds cadebe 14,170,227 17,837,958 
Banks and bankers’ deposits.............. subSicavéioesns 177,593 415,688 
Demand certificates............ccccccccccees vaidsWevdedbe 2,217,144 1,299,433 
OI ko Woe dsisicdicddive dsboeSiusisbascdées 3,578.917 2,841,875 
ee UN i506 sein ded dé cvs cd adisdcisenddeadbiaci 297,736 128,671 
ING) a ddet cdvcd ides cuiduidcbiadiVbes bested addins 1,100,577 146,744 
INL Ss oi sUibo cect hedvibuda cbdcbewaeeeduacdy-< déacbuabus 192,325 

ii inet acini esl aide aca ie bee neieeenel $34,637,146 $31,010,377 


It will be observed that the total loans have been reduced over three million dollars, and 
that the very objectionable item of overdrafts has been reduced $434,155, a reduction of over 
two-thirds. The item of real estate has been reduced $1,569,453, nearly sixty per cent., and 
furniture and fixtures $295,944, fifty-seven per cent. The item of other bonds and warrants 
in 1892 consisted chiefly of stocks and bonds of questionable value. This item now consists of 
county and school-district bonds and warrants worth par. Cash items in 1892 represented 
principally expenses paid, or other items of loss that should have been charged off. This 
item has been reduced over seventy per cent., and now consists of legitimate items, The 
legal reserve, cash and sight exchange, has increased two and one-half million dollars, or over 
seven per cent., not including an increase of $333,212 in the item of United States bonds; thus 
it appears that every item of resources has undergone a favorable change with respect to 
strengthening the condition of the banks. 

Individual] deposits increased nearly four million dollars, while demand and time deposits 
decreased $1,660,000. The item of borrowed money, bills payable and rediscounts has been 
practically wiped out, having been reduced from $1,400,000 to less than $300,000. In this con- 
nection it is proper to state that at least three million dollars of the demand and time certifi- 
cates shown in 1892 represented borrowed money, upon which the banks were paying from 
six to ten per cent. interest, a large portion of such certificates being held by banks and per- 
sons outside of the State; while at this time only $750,000 time deposits bear six per cent., and 
not to exceed $50,000 of these are held outside of the State. Thus the changes that have taken 
place in the liabilities are also all of a favorable character. 

Since 1892 the banking business of the State has undergone many changes. Seventy-six 
banks, representing a capital of $2,143,610, have been closed; 157, representing a capital of 
$3,346,950, have gone into voluntary liquidation; and sixty-five have reduced their capital to 
the amount of $1,155,050, making an aggregate withdrawal of bank capital of $6,645,610. Per- 
haps ten per cent, of this amount has been used in the reorganization of banks, leaving a net 
withdrawal of nominal capital of $5,981,100. 

While there are a number of pointsin the State where small banks could be established 
with reasonable assurance of success, I am of the opinion that from this time the number of 
banks will not materially increase. The new banks organized will be offset by consolidations, 
which has been the order for some time. Since the passage of our present banking law | have 
urged the consolidation of banks in towns having more than the community can support, and 
am still of the opinion that this policy should be continued. Banks draw their support from 
the community in which they are located. The largest item cf expense to the average small 
bank is officers’ salaries and clerk hire, to which must be added the general expenses; by con- 
solidating two banks this expense is practically reduced one-half, and the saving thus accom- 
plished can and will be divided between the customers of the bank (in the form of reduced 
charges for accommodations) and the stockholders (in the form of increased dividends). 'The 
competition between banks in neighboring towns and cities will be sufficiently strong to 
insure fair treatment to the banks’ customers. 


PRIVATE BANKS. 


While some of our very best banks are conducted as private banks by individuals or firms, 
there are many serious objections to their continuance. The fact that the death of the owner 
or any one of the owners of a private bank will force its closing, is in itself sufficient reason 
why the State should prohibit individuals or copartnerships from engaging in the banking 
business. Where a private banker has no other business and devotes his entire time to bank- 
ing, he will probably conduct his bank in a safe and businesslike manner, and, were it not for 
his liability to death, he might be permitted to continue without subjecting his customers to 
unnecessary risk ; but where he is engaged in other enterprises, as he usually is, it is a diffi- 
cult matter to keep his private affairs separate and distinct from his bank, and to mingle his 
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private business with his banking business is liable to subject the bank and its funds to risks 
that may result in its failure: For five years 1 have urged all private bankers to incorporate, 
and am pleased to be able to say that a large number have done so. At this date we have just 
one-half the number that were doing business six years a20,and quite a number of those 
remaining will incorporate in the near future. For obvious reasons I refrain from giving 
farther details as to why private banks are objectionable. It should be apparent, however, 
that there are good and sufficient reasons, aside from the fact that it would greatly improve 
the system of State supervision to have only one class of commercial banks to which all rules 
and regulations would apply. The requirement of our present law that the board of direct- 
ors of incorporated banks hold quarterly meetings, at which they shall examine into the 
condition of the bank and all its assets, has demonstrated that the wisdom of no one man is 
equal to the combined wisdom of a good board of directors. Many bad practices and irregu- 
larities have been corrected as a result of these examinations. The private banker and his 
customers are deprived of the benefits and protection afforded by this supervision by a board 
of directors. 

While some very good lawyers are in doubt as to the power of the State to require all 
banks to incorporate, many of our ablest attorneys express the belief that it is within the 
power of the Legislature to designate the manner in which this privilege may be exercised, I 
therefore recommend that our banking law be so amended as to require all banks to incor- 
porate. If this recommendation should fail of adoption, I reeommend that private bankers 
be prohibited from engzging in other business, and that all private bankers be r quired to 
reside within the State; that, upon the death of a private banker, or of any member of a firm 
of private bankers, the Bank Commissioner shall be deemed to have possession of all the 
assets of such bank, and, if it shall appear that there are not sufficient funds on hand to 
immediately pay all claims against same, the Bank Commissioner shall proceed to have a 
Receiver appointed in the same manner as in cases of insolvency. 


ASSESSMENT OF BANKS. 


Our system of assessing banks is defective. Our law is indefinite and conflicting, and is 
construed differently by many assessors, thus resulting in unequal taxation, in many instances 
banks being required to pay excessive taxes, out of all proportion to other property, while, 
in other cases, they avoid paying their just portion. Our assessment law should be amended 
so as to provide a uniform and just basis for the assessment of banks, requiring them to bear 
only their just share of the burden of taxation. 


Provinea CLams AGAINST CLOSED BANKS. 


Our law makes no provision for the proving of claims against closed banks, thus making 
it necessary for each judge who appoints a Receiver to make a rule governing this very 
important matter. I recommend the adoption of a uniform method by which all claims shall 
be proven, and the fixing of a limit of time after which claims shall be barred. 


CLAIMS OF UNKNOWN PERSONS. 


In all banks that have been in business for a long time there will be found credits to per- 
sons who are unknown to the officers of the bank. Some have died; others have moved away 
and have forgotten that they ever had a deposit ina Kansas bank, Thereshould be some pro- 
vision whereby such persons or their heirs can be apprised of the existence of such deposits, 
In some States banks are required to publish, at stated intervals, a list of such depositors and 
the amount standing to the credit of each. I believe this is a proper requirement, and, in 
view of the fact that such cases will increase as our State grows older, [ recommend that all 
banks doing business in Kansas be required to publish, within ten days after the first day of 
January in each year, a list of all deposits that have not changed for a period of three years, 
giving the full name of the depositor and the amount to the credit of each. 

In cases of voluntary liquidation, the bank liquidating shall cause to be published a list 
of all unclaimed deposits remaining at the expiration of six months after notice of liquida- 
tion of the bank has been published, and if any such deposits remain unclaimed for a period 
of six months after such list is published, same shall be paid to the State Treasurer for the 
benefit of the State school fund. 

Receivers of closed banks should proceed in like manner. 


COLLECTION OF ASSESSMENTS ON STOCK. 


Quite a number of banks have, since the passage of the law of 1897, levied an assessment 
to make good an impairment of their capital. In afew instances, some of the stockholders 
have refused to pay the assessment, and while there is provision whereby the stock of such 
delinquents may be sold to pay such assessment, no.provision is made whereby possession of 
the certificate may be obtained. Provision should be made for the surrender of such stock, 
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with a penalty fixed for failing to do so. This provision should also cover cases where the 
capital of a bank has been reduced to cover an impairment, and where owners or holders of 
stock refuse to surrender same. 


LOANS TO OFFICERS. 


That the loaning of the funds of a bank to its officers is objectionable will not be disputed, 
but where the directors of a bank are composed of the business men of a community who 
occasionally require an accommodation in the form of a loan, as is often the case with 
directors of Kansas banks, to prohibit banks from loaning to their officers would often pre- 
vent them from securing a competent board. Yet there should be some restriction placed 
upon this class of loans, in order to prevent misuse of the bank’s funds. I recommend that 
the aggregate loans of a bank to its officers and directors be limited to one-third of its capi- 
tal, and that violation of this provision be made a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not 
less than $100 for each offense. 

SAVINGS BANKS. 


At this time there are only three Savings banks doing business in this State. These are 
organized and are doing business under our very defective Savings bank law and the general 
banking law. I am of the opinion that the time has arrived when we should adopt a law 
defining the powers and duties of Savings banks, and providing proper regulations for their 
government. I recommend the passage of such adaw, and will cheerfully assist the banking 
committees of the Legislature in its preparation. 


A GUARANTEE FUND TO SECURE DEPOSITORS. 


Why should not bankers be required to provide absolute security for the money intrusted 
to their care, is a question that has suggested itself to almost every intelligent person on 
the occasion of each bank failure. There is nothing that brings so much distress and incon- 
venience to the average community as a bank failure, and notwithstanding the bank may in 
time pay its depositors in full, this fact does not prevent serious loss resulting from the dis- 
turbance to all business interests in the community occasioned by the failure. Funds that 
have been accumulated for specific purposes are tied up; loans that under ordinury condi- 
tions could have been continued, must now be paid; the security for many loans must be sold 
at forced sale, thus entailing serious loss to the borrower. Numerous other direct effects of 
a bank failure could be recited. The indirect effects are scarcely less disastrous. The failure 
of one bank in a community often creates a distrust of other banks, and causes a withdrawal 
of deposits, which in turn forces the calling of loans, and if a number of failures happen 
within a short period a financial stringency may result. The evil effects of a bank failure in 
any community cannot be overestimated at any time, and especially during periods of finan- 
cial depression. 

Since the State has undertaken to supervise the business of banking, and has prescribed 
rules and regulations for its conduct, creating a department charged with enforcing such 
rules, banking has ceased to be a right which any one may enjoy, and has become a privilege 
which may be enjoyed only by those who conform to the requirements of law. 

Is this privilege of sufficient value; are the profits resulting from its enjoyment sufficient 
to enable those engaged in banking to conform to present requirements of law, and in addi- 
tion thereto create a fund which shall guarantee the prompt payment of deposits of all 
closed banks? When we consider what this privilege is; that it permits the use of the surplus 
funds of the community by the bank for its sole benefit; when we call to mind that a bank’s 
profits arise solely from the use of the money of its depositors—that is to say, that the interest 
on its capital will not pay its officers’ salaries and other expenses; when we consider the 
profits enjoyed by all well-managed banks, the answer must be that the privilege is of suffi- 
cient value to justify compliance with any reasonable requirement that will not only give an 
absolute guaranty to depositors, but will increase the business of all banks and relieve them 
from the bad effects of bank failures and financial panics. 

For years I have looked forward to a time when the State could adopt such a requirement 
with safety, and with assurance that its adoption would prove asuccess. I have not hereto- 
fore recommended the creation of a guarantee fund, for the very good reason that it was 
first necessary that all banks doing business in the State should have a general house clean- 
ing, that all bad results of the boom period be eliminated and all impairment of capital be 
made good. Under the operation of the law of 1897 all this has been accomplished, and on 
January 1, 1899, every State and private bank in Kansas will start out with an unimpaired 
capital and with assets worth at least the amount at which they are carried on the books of 
the bank. The present is therefore an opportune time to inaugurate this new feature. 
While all will doubtless agree that the creating of such a fund, or the providing of a guar- 
anty for deposits, is desirable, the question of how to provide the same without imposing a 
burden upon the banks that could not be borne, and providing a simple method of handling 
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the fund, have caused a division of opinion as to its practicability. After devoting consider- 
able thought to the subject, I have arrived at the following conclusions: 

First—That the time has arrived when Kansas should take the lead of other States and 
the nation by creating a fund to protect all depositors in its banks. 

Second—That such fund should not be raised by a tax upon the banks, but should be in 
the form of a deposit, based on the average deposit of each bank, to be made by it with the 
State Treasurer. 

Third—That said fund should belong to the respective banks, and should be carried on 
their books as a part of their legal reserve. 

Fourth—That the amount of such deposit should be five per cent. of the average deposits 
of the bank, as shown by the ofticial reports made to the Bank Commissioner, same to be 
readjusted at the close of each year. 

Fifth—That the funds so deposited with the State Treasurer should be deposited by him 
in banks in sums of not to exceed $10,006, such banks to pay two and one-half per cent. inter- 
est thereon and to furnish asurety-company bond for the full amount of the deposit. If the 
banks of the State will not accept these deposits at two and one-half per cent. interest, then 
the fund should be invested in United States bonds. 

Sizth—That the interest on such deposits or bonds shall be set apart asa fund out of 
which losses resulting from closed banks shall be paid. 

Seventh—That immediately upon the closing of any bank a Receiver shall be appointed, 
who shall be given sixty days in which to prove up claims, issue his certificate therefor, and 
in which to collect the quick assets of the bank. That, at the expiration of sixty days, he 
shall pay such dividend as the funds in his possession will permit, indorsing same upon the 
certificate of each depositor; that upon receipt of such dividend the holders of all certificates 
will forward same to the State Treasurer, who will pay the balance due thereon upon presen- 
tation, charging the amount so paid to the bank, and using, first, the deposit of the closed 
bank in the guarantee fund; second, the interest fund; and third, if these be not sufficient» 
so much of the guarantee fund as may be necessary; that the Receiver shall continue in 
charge of such closed bank, collecting its assets and remitting to the State Treasurer when- 
ever he shall have collected $1,000 over and above expenses, until the amount advanced shall 
be fully repaid, together with six per cent. interest for the time same has been invested. 
When the guarantee fund shall have been fully reimbursed, the Receiver may be discharged 
and the remaining assets turned over to the officers of the bank, or he may continue in 
charge and wind up the affairs of the bank for the benefit of the stockholders, as they may 
elect. Should the assets of the bank prove insufficient to reimburse the guarantee fund, the 
Receiver shall enforce the double liability against the stockholders; should there still bea 
deficiency, same shall be charged to the interest fund. 

Eighth—That in case any bank should go into voluntary liquidation, the State Treasurer, 
on receipt of a certificate by the Bank Commissioner showing that such bank has paid all its 
deposits in full, shall refund to said bank the amount to its credit in the guarantee fund, In 
case of the consolidation of two or more banks, the amount to the credit of the bank or 
banks retiring from business will be transferred on the books of the State Treasurer to the 
bank continuing business, upon a receipt of arequest from the board of directors of the bank 
discontinuing, approved by the Bank Commissioner. 

These are the general features that I would embrace in a law creating a guarantee fund. 
it will be observed that the banks are not burdened by a tax, but are simply required to keep 
one-fourth of their legal reserve (five per cent. of their deposits) on deposit with the State 
Treasurer. The objection that might justly be made to requiring so large a sum to be kept 
on deposit with the State Treasurer is overcome by the provision that he shall deposit the 
fund with banks in sums of not to exceed $19,000, at two and one-half per cent. interest, these 
deposits being secured by a surety company bond, making the fund absolutely safe. 

The average deposits in Kansas banks under this department for 1898 will be about twenty- 
two million dollars; five per cent. of this sum is $1,100,000; two and one-half per cent. on this 
is $27,500. The question will be asked, Is this amount sufficient to cover probable losses? and 
lam asked, What have been the average losses through Kansas bank failures for the last five 
years? I answer that this sum would not have been sufficient to cover losses during the last 
five years, but would call attention to the fact that the failures of the past are not a proper 
basis for calculations, for the following reasons: 

First—Prior to 1891 we had no banking law, and as a result many banks invested in specu- 
lative securities, real estate and other questionable assets of doubtful and uncertain value. 

Second—The law of 1891 did not require banks to make good any impairment of their cap- 
ital or to charge off or dispose of questionable or worthless assets. 

Third—The law of 1897 compelled all banks to eliminate all questionable assets, and to 
make good any impairment of capital, and gave the Commissioner power to enforce its pro- 
visions, which the law of 1891 did not. Asa result we have been undergoing a house cleaning, 
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and I repeat, the failures resulting from this “round-up” do not form a proper basis for 
future calculations. 

The experience of the National bnnking system does form a proper basis for calculation, 
these banks having always been under the supervision of the Comptroller. 

We are informed that the total losses by reason of National bank failures amount to one- 
twelfth of one per cent. per annum of the total deposits. I think we can say, without being 
subject to the charge of being egotistic, that State supervision in the future under our pres- 
ent law will at least be as efficient as national supervision has been in the past, and no Kansan 
will admit that Kansas in the future will have a larger percentage of losses than other States, 
Hence I answer that two and one-half per cent. of total deposits will create a fund sufficient 
to cover all losses, for it is allowing for fifty per cent. greater losses than have been sustained 
under the National system. 

Some objections are raised to the adoption of this plan. I have discussed the subject with 
many bankers, and find that the chief objection offered is that the operation of this plan will 
result in the good banks—that is, the banks that have competent and honest management— 
being called upon to make good the losses arising from incompetent and dishonest manage- 
ment, and it is claimed that this is unfair and unjust; that the banks which are properly man- 
aged should not be required to pay for the results of mismanagement; that the penalty 
should attach to the mismanaged banks instead of to the others. Is it a fact that this plan 
imposes a tax or burden upon any bank? I contend that such is not the case. The plan does 
not propose a tax on the bank’s capital, neither does it propose a tax based on the bank’s 
deposits. It simply proposes that the State shall require that, for every one hundred dollars 
deposited with any bank, five dollars thereof shall be by the bank deposited with the State 
Treasurer; that the fund so deposited shall be invested by the State Treasurer in the manner 
indicated, and that the interest thereon shall create a fund to be used in paying the losses 
that may be sustained by depositorsin failed banks. My contention is that the depositors are 
furnishing the fund which is deposited with the State Treasurer. Our banking law provides 
that ten per cent. of the bank’s deposits shall be kept in its vault in current funds; that an 
additional ten per cent. shall either be kept in current funds or may be deposited with good 
solvent banks. Should the State conclude to require banks to keep fifteen per cent. of their 
deposits on hand in current funds, no one would pretend to say that this was a tax upon the 
banks. Why should the requirement that five per cent. of the deposits be deposited with the 
State Treasurer be considered a tax or burden upon the banks? Our experience during 
the past five years has demonstrated that our banks keep an average of over forty per cent. 
reserve ; that the actual cash kept on hand by the bank exceeds the ten per cent. limit, and 
that not one bank in fifty ever permits its reserve to fall below the twenty per cent. limit. 
The only possible loss resulting from this requirement would be the two per cent. the bank 
might receive from its correspondent upon daily balances, which to the bank with $100,000 
deposits would amount to $100 in a year. Experience has demonstrated that five per cent. of 
deposits in current funds is ample to meet all ordinary demands, and it might with equal pro- 
priety be argued the State imposes a burden upon the banks by requiring that they keep ten 
per cent. of their deposits on hand in actual cash, while five per cent. is ample to meet the 
demands. It is also argued that the adoption of this plan would result in a large number of 
incompetent persons engaging in the banking business and depending upon the fact that 
their deposits were guaranteed by such a fund to secure business that would otherwise not 
come to them; that those persons will conduct their business in such a manner as to cause 
loss and the fund created from the deposits of all the banks be used to make good the losses 
thus sustained. I do not believe that we need have any fears from this source, for, under our 
present stringent banking law, men will not engage in the banking business for other than 
legitimate purposes; and should there be such cases, the banking department will without 
difficulty be able to detect them, and, acting under the authority vested in the Commissioner, 
will deprive them of their privilege to transact business, thus protecting the legitimate 
business. 

The adoption Of this system will, in my opinion, increase the deposits of our State banks 
twenty-five per cent. within a year. Adopt this system and a Kansas bank failure will be a 
rare occurrence, and when it does come it will not create a ripple in the State or in the com- 
munity where it is located. Its adoption will add to the loanable funds in the State, thereby 
reducing the rate of interest, and this in turn will stimulate business enterprises. 

There can be no better advertisement for a State than solid banking institutions. Let us 
place Kansas at the head of the list. The fact that no other State has passed such a law should 
not deter us; Kansas leads in many things; why should she not lead in this? Other States 
will soon follow her leadership. 

Many prominent bankers of our State have already expressed themselves in favor of the 
proposition. No banker should oppose it; there is no better way to create a good feeling 
between the banker and his customers, and to increase the confidence of the public in banks 
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generally, than for him to assist in providing a system that will give the depositor unques- 
tioned security at all times. 
I recommend the passage of a law embracing substantially the provisions outlined herein. 


Excess LOANS. 


Our banking law limits the total indebtedness of any individual, firm or corporation, 
including the several members of a firm or corporation, to any bank, to fifteen per cent. of 
the capital and surplus of the bank. This provision of iaw is violated to a greater extent 
than any other. While the Commissioner has exercised the power given him under the law 
to require the payment of excess loans, some further provision should be made in order to 
remedy the evil. I am of the opinion that the officers and directors of any bank violating 
this provision of law should be made personally liable for any loss that may occur by reason 
of such excess loans, I recommend the amending of our law in this respect. 


OFFICIAL Bonn. 


Our law requires that the board of directors shall require the Cashier and other officers 
having the handling of the funds of the bank to give bond, same to be approved by the board. 
I have construed this provision to mean that officers and owners of private banks should also 
give bond. Some objections have been raised to this construction of thelaw. I therefore 
recommend that the section making this provision be amended so as to require all banks and 
bankers to give bond, and, in the event of the adoption of a guarantee fund, these bonds 
should be approved by the Bank Commissioner. 


UNLAWFUL BANKING. 


Our law provides that any individual, firm or corporation which receives money on de- 
posit shall be considered as doing a banking business, and shall be amenable to all its provi- 
sions. My attention has been called to a number of instances where parties were engaged in 
receiving deposits without complying with the banking law. When the attention of persons 
thus violating the law had been called to its provisions, they have as a rule discontinued 
receiving deposits, but complaints continue to be made to this office of violations of law in 
this matter, and I am satisfied that there are a number of persons engaged in receiving de- 
posits of money who have not complied with our banking law. I have no power to investi- 
gate cases of this character; that is to say, I cannot examine into the books or accounts of 
anyone suspected of receiving deposits. If those engaged in the banking business are to be 
protected from this illegitimate practice, power should be given the Commissioner to exam- 
ine the books and accounts of any individual, firm or corporation whom he has reason to 
believe is engaged in violating the law, and a suitable penalty should be provided for a 
refusal to submit to such examination. 


LEGAL RESERVE. 


The provisions of our law relating to legal reserve should be amended so as to permit 
investments in United States bonds to be included as a part of the banks’ reserve in lieu of 
deposits in other banks. 

PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS. 


In addition to present requirements, all banks should be required to calculate accrued 
interest on outstanding certificates of deposit and other obligations of the bank and carry a 
sufficient amount to undivided-profit account to cover same before paying a dividend. 

A number of banks evade the provision of law requiring the creation of a surplus by 
paying out their entire net earnings in the form of officers’ salaries. I recommend that where 
the total salaries of the officers of any bank exceed ten per cent. of its capita] and surplus, 
such excess shall be considered as dividends, and such bank shall be required to carry to sur- 
plus the amount required by law before paying such excess salaries, 


Ricuts oF MINoRITY STOCKHOLDERS. 


In several instances a small majority of the stockholders control the affairs of the bank 
and absorb all its earnings in the payment of salaries and other expenses, thus depriving the 
minority stockholders of any income. Under our present law there appears to be no relief 
for the minority. Where a bank’s business is unprofitable there should be some provision 
whereby its affairs could be wound up. I recommend that provision be made whereby the 
interests of minority stockholders may be protected. 

In the matter of bank supervision Kansas is not behind any State, yet our system can be 
improved, and the foregoing recommendations are made with a view to perfecting same, and 
in addition thereto, provide adequate protection for depositors. Their adoption will, in my 
opinion, relieve the banking business from the stigma that attaches to it as a result of past 
experiences, and will operate to restore complete confidence in our banks, thereby increasing 
their business and their usefulness to the public. 
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DEPOSITS AND RESERVES OF STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS. 


Statement showing total deposits and legal reserve of all State and private banks doing 
business in the State at the date of each call since the banking department was established. 
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| | 
° € 
DATE OF CALL. | oni, : Total deposits, Legal reserve. oe 
ok. bs cae cawennese 414 $15,773,438 $5,477,272 34.09 
Dr » Si 6 4 cv odescgeesescedes 439 | 17,377,977 6,703,667 38.60 
Mareh a =~ tendiaeveadenbseandeess | 408 18,121,889 6,896. 932 38.06 
June ag a ES. UES ree 444 ! 18,445,944 7,341,835 39.80 
i "| £o ... deaneedeeneeees 447 20,143,884 8.352.347 41.41 
Pr MM. tle). . sdéceansepescens 445 21,139,913 7,449,205 35.24 
April | ee he a oididadidaaaginnnns 447 21,977,914 7,983,312 36.32 
June eal AEE a Pict aS 434 ! 19,219,525 6,802,618 35.40 
ee hw Le us esesdasenaneente | 4 15,299,999 6,050,289 39.54 
Pt Sn sn ccesessaceenecess 414 | 15,427,493 6,194,706 40.15 
May i Ee EE LY 410 16,764,322 7,344,841 43.82 
July nel eS Ne se | 410 | 16,755,869 5,424,288 44.30 
nee, sseasabensened 412 16,871,103 6,573,937 39.00 
EY EE EE scovcsccccussaessdvece 405 | 17,112,465 6,575,501 38.42 
Dt.) Gi bt epsesegeesapnaanaeets 407 16,874,275 6,683,140 39.60 
aly “ i} -- (ntilited eeauaabubgadas 408 16,587, 6,257,293 37.54 
2 404 16,190,789 5,995,897 37.03 
026, 6,023,529 38.80 
395 15,023,788 5,646,149 37.58 
15,220,107 6,439,656 42.31 
378 4,553,683 6,319,891 43.42 
1 15,975,501 6,656,845 41.67 
17,484,057 8,169,879 | 46.73 
383 22,004,873 11,072,745 | 50.32 
372 22,150,266 10,184,864 | 46.00 
365 22,318,164 10,466,693 | 46.89 
364 | 22,394,956 10,835,915 | 48.34 














JNO. W. BRELDENTHAL, Bank Commissioner. 
TOPEKA, KAS., Sept. 1, 1898. 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


OFFICE OF BOARD OF BANK COMMISSIONERS, 
CONCORD, December 1, 1898. 
To His Excellency the Governor: 

Srr :—The Bank Commissioners, in presenting their fifty-third annual report of the con- 
dition of the various institutions placed under their supervision, are gratified to be able to 
show a general improvement in the Savings banks of New Hampshire, both in regard to the 
deposits and in the character of the investments. Not only has the rapid decrease of the past 
five years in the deposits ceased, but in a number of banks the year’s business will show a 
gain in the amount over the previous year. What is of more importance, however, the assets 
of the banks are in a much better condition, both as to their actual value and in their inter- 
est-earning capacity. The new investments that have been made under the existing law are 
of the sound and conservative character that is requisite for trust funds, and the unremit- 
ting, painstaking attention that has been given by the officers of the banks to the invest- 
ments made in previous years has borne fruit in a more accurate knowledge of their true 
worth, and in large collections of both principal and interest from western loans, The fore- 
closed real estate held by the banks is now the cnly item of uncertain value. What will be 
realized by the banks from this property, located substantially in the country west of the 
Mississippi River, is so dependent upon the crop prospects and local prosperity in those States 
that it is impossible to form an accurate estimate. ‘Chere will no doubt be a shrinkage, 
whether of twenty-five per cent. or more, opinions vary ; but whatever loss there may te is 
amply covered by the guaranty fund and surplus of the banks. 

There are under the supervision of the Bank Commissioners : 

Seventy-eight Savings banks. 

Thirteen State banks and trust companies, ten of which have savings departments. 

Of the seventy-eight Savings banks, seventeen are in liquidation under the management 
of their own officers, and eight are being wound up by assignees appointed by the court. 

Of the fourteen trust companies, the Derryfield Savings Bank and Trust Company and 
the New Hampshire Trust Company, of Manchester, and the Security Trust Company, of 
Nashua, are in the hands of assignees, and the Bank of New England, of Manchester, is in 
liquidation under the management of its directors. 
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The following table gives a comparison of the resources and liabilities of the Savings 
banks and savings departments of the trust companies that are in active business, as com- 
pared with the condition of the same banks on June 30, 1897: 



































RESOURCES. | 1897. 1898. | or 
' | Decrease. 
Loans secured by western mortgages.............seee00: | $8,297,418 $7,132,326 | *$1,165.092 
Loans secured by local real estate..........sccececeeeeees | 7,995,094 8,670,561 675,466 
Loans on personal security (local)...............ceeeeeees | 4,508,325 5,116,894 | 608,568 
Loans on persoual security (western)..............2.00.- 487,156 | *32,041 
Loans on collateral security (loCal)............cccceeeeees | 4,168,329 3,956,499 *211,830 
Loans on collateral security (western)..............ee8. 566,552 5JY,094 | *57,458 
United States and State DONS.......... cece cccccccccess | 1,089,394 1,043,325 | 3,930 
County, city, town and district bonds.................... 8,326,0:41 7,964,004 | 362,087 
etna oes penceabneensedeesnesenheennes 5,200,246 5,914,049 | 713,802 
is cre ccnessoneeoatGansscesessateoseees | 3,723,266 3,5 3, *199,343 
aa aid ik a hdianidid cea emnieieai gies | 1,022,849 1,849,213 26,363 
tiated nnn cash eennen cigkheabesebin | 3,482,242 3,915,175 482,932 
Manufacturing and miscellaneous stocks...... ......... 1,000,647 994,786 ‘, 60 
Warrants and misceilaneous investments................ 312,925 176,204 | * 5/21 
Ps SD OF iso cccccccsccccccccceccecseosceccs | 2,¢83,246 3,371,686 & 3,440 
Real estate and bank buildings.... .............cceeeeeee 460,258 499, 99 | 39,441 
Cash on deposit in National banks........................| 1,890,477 1,459,726 | 69,248 
NA LLL ER TL AD NY EAD 191,239 178,829 | *12,409 
a a ee $55,905,714 $56,751,112 $825,398 
LIABILITIES. | | 

Amount due depositors........... ibntiankseednnswedatineien | $49,917,710 $49,997,654 $79,943 
citi it eekieaes suamaseneebtatbetdsebanarceat ae 2,974,502 53,767 
hited odi hone enehs pel denamindandinkwemnabiiil 989,023 1,130,270 141,246 
Miscellaneous indebtedness...........ccccccccccccccccccces £9,126 5,737 *83,389 
| $53,916.595 $54,108,164 $191,568 

ETE ee a ey eee ee eT | 1,989,118 | 2,622,947 633,529 
lactate dic eel it aaa iia idee data iinet $55,905,714 $56,731,112 $825,398 

* Decrease. 


A comparison of the deposit in the banks on June 30, 1897, with that of 1896 shows a 
decrease of over a mill on and a half, while on June 30, 1898, there was an increase of nearly 
$80,000 over that of 1897. 

The guaranty funds of the banks has increased since 1897 over $53,000, after charging off 
such losses as have occurred; while the premium account, which shows the value of the 
assets above that at which they are carried on the books, and which is perhaps as good an 
index of the prosperity of the banks as any, has increased over that of 1897 by $634,000. This 
premium account is reckoned upon the stocks and bonds owned by the banks, as shown by 
the current quotations of such securities compared with the value at which the same are 
entered upon the books. The notes and real estate have been reckoned at their face value 
unless information obtained by the banks has led them to reduce their book value, in which 
case the estimated value is given the same as that upon the books. In the item of foreclosed 
real estate the value of a large portion has thus been reduced on the books of the banks below 
what the land has cost, which fact tends to insure a final return from this property more 
nearly in accord with the present value put upon it. 

A clear and accurate way of ascertaining the condition of our banks in regard to their 
safety as a place for the deposit of trust funds and the savings of the people is to compare the 
total value of the investments and cash owned by the banks with the amount they owe to 
their depositor-, which shows on June 30, 1898, a surplus of $6,733,458, a percentage from which 
losses and reductions of values can be met before the deposits are impaired. 


THE BANKS IN LIQUIDATION. 


Remarkable progress has been made during the year in winding up the affairs of the 
banks that are in liquidation. The very large sum of $6,895,489 has been collected and declared 
in dividends to the depositors. The number of banks given as in liquidation is a large propor- 
tion of the total number of banks throughout the State, but it should be remembered that in 
a number of instances these banks could have successfully continued in business had it not 
been for the demands on the part of their. depositors for money that it was impossible for 
them to immediately obtain from their investments without a sacrifice, and there is every 
prospect that these bans wil: be able to pay their depositors in full. 
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VERIFICATION OF Deposit Books. 


The Public Statutes, Chapter 165, Section 23, required the trustees of Savings banks and 
institutions for savings to call in the books of their depositors for examination and verifica- 
tion in 1892, and every third year thereafter, which occurred for the third time this year, 1898. 

The Bank Commissioners, in their report of 1897, expressed their opinion of the import- 
ance of this verification, and urged upon the banks a hearty compliance with the require- 
ments and intent of the law, with what poor result an inspection of the report of the 
verification in the various banks wi.l show, 

The Commissioners regret this failure to obtain substantial verification by some disinter- 
ested person aside from the Treasurer or his clerks of the pass books of the depositors with 
the individual] ledger accounts in the bank, for reasons that have been repeatedly set forth in 
the Commissioners’ reports since 1892. The lack of verification of the books of deposit seems 
to be the only loose end in the system of examination of the banks that has gradually been 
perfected from year to year to the best of the ability of the present board and of former able 
commissioners. How to remedy the defect we are unable to say. Without such verification 
the banks are liable to have errors creep into their accounts, and are exposed to defalcations 
and loss. Whether the fault lies with the trustees of the banks or with the depositors is hard 
to say—probably with both. In some instances there has been a marked lack of interest on 
the part of the officers of the bank, and the selection of improper persons to act as examiners ; 
in others, where ample notice has been given and every facility offered, there has been an 
equally marked neglect on the part of the depositors to present their books for examination. 

The requirement of a triennial examination of the depositors’ books exists in neighboring 
States, and is favorably commented upon by the Commissioners of Savings banks of those 
States. In New York the Superintendent of Banks recommended in his report for 1895 that 
it be made compulsory on the part of depositors to present their pass books at stated times 
under the penalty of loss of interest. The Bank Commissioners of Connecticut call attention 
to the fact that the weak feature about making an examination of any Savings bank is that 
an examiner cannot tell whether the individual deposit account is correct or not, and they 
declare there is but one way to prove the account—viz.: by calling in the pass books, and a 
comparison with the deposit ledgers. In the Massachusetts Savings Bank Commissioners’ 
report of 1895 the board take occasion to point out the necessity of a complete verification of 
the depositors’ books, and emphasize their remarks by reference to two instances (one & 
defalcation of $27,000, discovered at the verification of the depositors’ pass books within a few 
days before their report was made) where dishonest officials found no channel so readily avail- 
able in which to cover their peculations and so likely to remain undiscovered as the deposi- 

tors’ accounts. The board reiterate the opinion expressed by them in 1893 that, *“* however 
great confidence trustees may have in the integrity of their officials, it is noexcuse for neglect 
fully to comply with the intent of the law, and they should seriously consider whether, with 
the present law on the statute books, they may not be justly charged with a breach of trust 
should any extensive peculations hereafter occur in this way.” 

Whether a remedy could best be found in an amendment of the law so as to give the Bank 
Commissioners more extended powers in supervision of the appointment of examiners, in the 
matter of notice to the depositors, and in the manner of conducting the work of verification, 
or by a distinct declaration of the liability of trustees who are neglectful of their duty for 
any loss occuring to the bank through the lack of such verification, is respectfully submitted 
to the Legislature to determine. Whether, also, an extension of time from the three-year 
period to five years would produce better results, 1s worthy of consideration. 


CLASSIFICATION OF DEPOSITS. 


There will be found in the Commissioners’ report, following the returns of the verification 
of the depositors’ books, a classification of the deposits in the Savings banks and savings 
departments of the trust companies, This table is worthy of some consideration. It will 
show that the deposits are well distributed among the peopie of the State, and represent their 
savings, for the reception and safe keeping of which the Savings bank was established. 

This table shows that seventy per cent. of the total deposits do not exceed sums of five 
hundred dollars, and ninety per cent, of the deposits are in sums of less than one thousand 
dollars. 

The Savings bank deposit, although aggregating a sum of money exceeding the valuation 
of all the railroad and manufacturing property of the State, still is the smal! and hard-earned 
savings of people of moderate means, and should have every protection possible thrown 
about it by wise and well-considered laws regulating its investment, and should be relieved 
of every unnecessary burden. ALPHEUS W. BAKER, JOHN HATCH, 

THOMAS J. WALKER, 
Board of Bank Commissioners. 
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This Department includes a complete list of NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICEKS, DISSOLUTIONS AND 
FAILURES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


—At aspecial meeting of the directors of the Chase National Bank, on January 7, Col. Oliver 
H. Payne, Grant B. Schley, of Messrs. Moore & Schley, and Hon. A. B. Hepburn, former Comp- 
troller of the Currency, were elected directors in the places of General Samuei Thomas, re- 
signed, Hon. Calvin S. Brice, deceased, and Wm. H. Porter, resigned. 

The resignation of Mr. Porter is the natural sequence of his retirement from the services 
of the bank to accept the Vice-Presidency of the Chemical National Bank, while the resigna- 
tion of General Thomas is understood to be in pursuance of his policy of retiring so far as 
possible from active participation in corporate affairs. 

Mr. Hepburn will, in the near future, retire from the Nationa] City Bank and accept the 
Vice-Presidency of the Chase National Bank. 

Mr. Hepburn has a long and honorable connection with the financial world. He was 
Superintendent of the Banking Department of the State of New York in1880-84: was National 
Bank Examiner for the cities of New York and Brooklyn, and was Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency under President Harrison’s Administration, and has been President of the New York 
State Bankers’ Association and President of the Third Nationa! Bank prior toits consolidation 
with the City. 

Hon. H. W. Cannon, President of the Chase National Bank, was Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency under President Arthur’s and portion of President Cleveland’s Administrations. 

Both Mr. Cannon and Mr. Hepburn have been uniformly successful in whatever they have 
undertaken. They have long been close personal friends, and their association in the man- 
agement of the Chase National Bank, already one of the largest and strongest banks in the 
country, assures to that institution continued growth and prosperity. 

The following minute was unanimously adopted at the meeting of the board: 

“ The directors of the Chase National Bank note with deep sorrow the death, on Decem- 
ber 15, 1898, of their associate, Mr. Calvin Stewart Brice. 

Mr. Brice has been for more than twelve years a director of this bank, and its loyal, earn- 
est and efficient friend, laboring for its success with unwavering fidelity, characteristic energy 
and noteworthy intelligence. His services were of unusual value by reason of his strong, 
clear and original mind, his quick insight and sound judgment, his thorough understanding 
of the principles of banking and his complete comprehension of all the bank’s relations, es- 
pecially its wider relations with the great currents of finance and business. 

His surviving associates here record their warm appreciation of Mr. Brice as a companion 
and friend. They recall that in the many years of their association with him his part in their 
intercourse was always pleasant and inspiring. They will long remember the charm and 
force of his personality, the sum of many brilliant mental gifts and many engaging traits of 
temperament and character. 

Resolved, That this minute be noted in full upon the records of the bank, and that an en- 
grossed copy thereof be forwarded to the family of Mr. Brice.” 

—The President and directors of the Hanover National Bank were the guests of the em- 
ployees of the bank at their third annual dinner at the Hotel Savoy on the evening of Decem- 
ber 17. None but those directly connected with the bank were present. The hosts were 110 
in number, and included every employee from the Cashier to the office boy. The guests were 
President James T. Woodward and Vernon H. Brown, Sigourney W., Fay and James Stillman, 
of the board of directors. 

—It is proposed by the City Comptroller to require city bank depositories to buy bonds of 
the city equal to the amount of the municipality’s funds deposited, a requirement similar to 
that of the Goverment when making deposits with National banks. 

—The Sixth National Bank has removed from 1282 Broadway to the Astor National Bank 
Building, 20 West Thirty-fourth street. The control of the Sixth National was bought re- 
eently by the Astor National, and a consolidation has already practically taken place. 


—Exchanges at the clearing-house on January 4 reached a total of $315,236,183, the largest 
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ever recorded, The previous record was made in February, 1831, when the exchanges aggre- 
gated $288,000,000. Balances required to be settled in cash were $17,163,312 on January 4, also 
the largest ever reported. 

—Messrs, J. & W. Seligman & Co., of this city, and the Anglo-Californian Bank, San Fran- 
cisco, are reported to be interested in new banks at Honolulu and Manila. 

—To provide for the more economical collection of checks and drafts on individuals, 
firms and banks not members of the clearing-house, a plan has been proposed by John R. 
Anderson, of 47 Broadway. His proposition is to organize a responsible collection or clear- 
ing-house institution with a capital of $5,000,000 for the purpose of collecting and paying for 

only the drafts and checks on individuals, firms, and private bankers which have to be pre- 
sented for payment at the places on which they are drawn. 

—Wm., A. Wheelock, formerly President of the Central National Bank, was recently 
elected temporary President of the State Trust Co.,in place of Francis 8S. Bangs, who 
resigned on account of ill health. H.M. Francis was made Secretary in place of M.S. 
Decker, resigned. Wm, A. Wheelock, Elihu Root and Joel B. Erhardt were elected trustees. 

—It is announced that John E. Searles will not be a candidate for re-election as President 
of the Western National Bank, January 10, and that he will be succeeded by Vice-President 
Valentine P. Snyder. 

—On December 27 the building at 470 Broadway, occupied by the Pacific Bank, was dam- 
aged by fire, necessitating the temporary removal of the bank to a building near by. The 
clerks had been trained for such emergencies, and as a result the bank was able to go on do- 
ing business with hardly any interruption. 

—Reports are current of a possible consolidation of three Brooklyn banks—the Union, 
Fulton and Kings County. 

—Wm. H. Porter, formerly Vice-President of the Chase National Bank, entered upon his 
duties as Vice-President of the Chemical National Bank, January 3. Mention of his election 
to this position has been made heretofore. Mr. Porter received calls from numerous friends 
who expressed their best wishes for his success in his new position. 

- —Edward Clifton Brown has been admitted asa partner of the firm of Brown Bros. & 
Co., New York and London. 

—The vacancy in the office of President of the Second National Bank, which has existed 
for some time, has been filled by the election of James Stillman, who is also President of the 
National City Bank. Wm. A. Simonson, Second Assitant Cashier of the National City, has 
been elected Second Vice-President of the Second National. 

—Charles A. Stadler, President of the American Malting Co., has been elected Vice.Presi- 
dent of the Nineteenth Ward Bank. 

—On December 12 the Bowtry Savings Bank, which has deposits exceeded by but one 
bank in the country, announced a reduction of interest on deposits from four to 3% per cent. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

Boston.—President T. Quincy Browne has resigned as President of the Atlantic National 
Bank. 

—The Howard National Bank (in liquidation) has removed to 89 Milk street. 

—A plan for clearing country checks is under consideration by a committee of the clear- 
ing-house. It is proposed to have a system of double clearings at the clearing-house, one in 
the forenoon, as at present arranged, for the city banks, and another at about 1 Pp. mM. for the 
country banks. Then, instead of charging anywhere from ten to twenty-five cents each for 
cashing their own checks and returning them to the banks on which they were presented, it 
is proposed to have the country banks abolish all charges and have the only cost be that of 
maintaining the extra clearing at the clearing-house. It is understood that the plan adopted 
will probably be in accordance with suggestions made by James C. Hallock in the July num- 
ber of the MAGAZINE. 

—A branch of the Bank of Nova Scotia, Halifax, will be established here next month. 

Worcester, Mass.—The directors of the Mechanics’ National Bank have voted to recom- 
mend to the annual meeting of the shareholders that the capital stock be reduced from 
$350,000 to $2v0,000. 

An Aged Banker.—On December 2 Judge H. K. Baker, Treasurer of the Hallowell (Me.) 
Savings Institution, observed his ninety-second birthday. He attends to his official duties 
daily and is undoubtedly the oldest active banker in the country. 

Northampton, Mass.—The annual meeting of the Northampton [Institution for Savings 
was held December 28. Oliver Walker was re-elected President, and T. G. Spaulding, Secre- 
tary. The Treasurer’s report showed total deposits of $3,362,108—a gain of about $60,000 since 
the previous statement in October. Total assets are $3,550,145. 
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A Flourishing Savings Bank.—The Greenfield (Mass.) Savings Bank held its annual 
meeting on December 12,’at which officers were elected. Business for the past year shows the 
following gains: Increase in number of accounts, 409; in guaranty fund, $12,000; deposits 
$170,000; real estate loans, $100,000; railroad bonds, $143,000; assets, $185,000. The bank had no 
losses to charge up and has no real estate account. 

Bank to Reorganize.—At a recent meeting of the shareholders of the failed Hampshire 
County National Bank, Northampton, Mass.,, it was reported that the Receiver had collected 
enough to pay all claims and leave a balance of $100,000. A resolution was adopted favoring 
the reorganization of the bank with $150,000 capital. 

Change in Officers.— Warren M. King recently resigned as Cashier of the Orange (Mass.) 
National Bank to take a similar position with the Northampton National Bank. He has been 
succeeded by C. A. Pike, formerly teller in the Adams National Bank, North Adams. Mr. 
King was also Treasurer of the Orange Savings Bank, his successor in this place being George 
W. Andrews, teller of the bank since 1890. Hereafter the National and Savings banks will be 
separated, but President J.W.Wueeler will continue to be the executive of both institutions. 


MIDDLE sTATES. 


Washington, D. C.—Deposits of the Nationa] banks in the District of Columbia show a 
gain of about $3,000,000 in the past year. 

Baltimore, Md.—The Citizens’ Trust and Deposit Co. has been organized with $2,000,000 
capital and $500,000 paid-in surplus. 

—Stockholders of the First National Bank have voted to reduce the capital from $1,110,000 
to $555,000. 

—The capital of the Guardian Trust and Security Co. has been increased from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000. 

—James G. Cannon, Vice-President of the Fourth National Bank, New York, delivered 
an address at the second annual meeting of the Baltimore branch of the National Credit 
Men’s Association, December 9. 

Jersey City, N. J.—The Hudson County National Bank recently promoted William M. 
Rouse to be receiving teller and Arthur E. Farrier, assistant. Mr. Rouse made an enviable 
record last summer as a member of the New Jersey Naval Reserve that manned the auxiliary 
cruiser Badger. He bas been a clerk in the Hudson County National Bank for several years, 
and like Mr. Farrier, who has also filled a clerkship, he has given much satisfaction. 

New York Banks.—The annual report of the Superintendent of the New York State 
Banking Department shows that the total resources of the institutions under supervision 
amount to $1,824,549,630—an increase of $129,294,670 over the previous year. 

The report will be printed in full in the next number of the MAGAZINE. 

Bond Issue Questioned.—A trustworthy correspondent informs the MAGAZINE that the 
legalitv of the recent issue of $22,000 bonds for water-works, by the village of Bainbridge, N. 
Y., has been questioned. 

Pittsburg.--The January number of the “ Pittsburg Banker” contains much interesting 
information in regard to the banks of the city. It shows that the deposits of the National 
banks are now the highest ever recorded. Since 1893 deposits have made a net increase of 
seventy-two per cent. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 

Bank to Incorporate.—The Dublin (Ga.) Banking Co. reports that it will incorporate as 
as a State bank with $50,000 paid-up capital. 

Atlanta, Ga.—The Lowry Banking Company recently declared its usual semi-annual diy- 
idend of four per cent., payable January 10. Since its organization, in 1888, it has paid regu- 
lar four per cent. semi-annual dividends amounting to $270,000, besides accumulating a large 
surplus. 

Prosperity in the South.—Carefully collected data show a large increase in business, 
mercantile and manufacturing in 1898 over 197 in Richmond, Va. The bank clearings were 
$17,279,645 more and the banking resources increased $2,000,000. 

The jobbing trade increased $1,352,738, and manufacturing sales exceeded those of 1897 by 
$2,531,350. During the year sixty-one new enterprises were started, giving employment to 
767 operatives. The iron trade increased twenty-five per cent. 

The clearings of the Savannah banks for the year 1898 are the largest ever known. They 
are $129,248,854 against $127,777.401 for 1897. Savannah’sclearances have never decreased since 
the formation of the clearing-house association in 1892. 

The bank clearings in Knoxville, Tenn., for 1898 were $2,681,858,/8, an increase over 1897 
Of $408,424,008. 

Texas Banks Consolidate.—Miller, Hall & Co., of Temple, Texas, having purchased the 
Temple National Bank, will merge their private banking businessintoit. Officers will be: 
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President, J. Z. Miller ; Vice-President, H. W. Staton ; Cashier, W. E. Hall; Assistant Cashier 
C. P. Dodge. 

North Carolina Banks.—Information furnished by the State Treasurer of North Caro- 
lina shows. that from September 20 to December 1 the total resources of the State, Savings 
and private banks in that State increased $494,394. There are now in the State seventy-two 
banks—forty-four of them are State banks, twenty-two are private banks and six are Sav- 
ings banks. | 

WESTERN STATES. 


Chicago.—The Home Savings Bank reports an increase of capital to $100,000. 

—One hundred and twenty-five guests were entertained at the banquet of the Bankers’ 
Club at Kinsley’s on December 10. 

—News of the recent robbery of an Ohio bank caused a banker of this city to investigate 
the efficacy of the time-lock in use in his bank. He found that a few blows over the lock 
with a heavy piece of wood allowed the doors to be easily opened. 


Springfield, Ohio.—The Citizens’ Bank has commenced business here in the rooms for- 
merly occupied by the Second National Bank, which has gone into liquidation. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—The Marine Bank will probably reorganize as a National bank with 
increased capital. 

Interest Reduced.—The Akron (Ohio) Clearing-House Association recently decided to 
reduce interest from four to three per cent. 


An Ohio Banked Robbed.—On December 25 the American National Bank, of Lima, 
Ohio, was robbed of $25,000. The time lock was set, and though evidences of the presence of 
robbers were found, no injury was done to the safe, no explosives or burglars’ tools appar- 
ently having been used. An assessment has been made on the shareholders to meet the loss. 


Denver, Colo.—Clarence M. Kellogg, a former Wisconsin banker, has located at Denver 
as an attorney-at-law, at No. 600 Ernest & Cranmer Building. Mr. Kellogg’s career as a 
banker began in September, 1886, when he was requested to leave Minneapolis, Minn., his 
home, and take the Assistant Cashiership of the Bank of Galesville, Wisconsin. In January, 
1887, he was elected Cashier of that institution, and during the succeeding eight years and a 
half that he remained in that office had the satisfaction of seeing the business grow to three 
times its former size. 

His well-known business ability caused him to be made executor and administrator, and 
to be called upon to counsel in settlement of several of the largest estates that had been pro- 
bated up to that time in that county. In his capacity as a notary he was called upon to 
take depositions, and did a large amount of conveyancing and examination of abstract of 
titles. 

His enterprise as a citizen and knowledge of corporation affairs caused him to aid in the 
formation of various organizations, and to act as director and officerin them. Not being a 
politician, he refused the solicitations of his friends to present his name for legislative 
honors; but believing that every citizen was interested in the administration of local affairs, 
he served them in the office of mayor. 

Making a visit to Colorado in 1892, he became impressed with a faith in the future great- 
ness of that State, and in 1895 tendered his resignation as Cashier of the bank. This being 
refused by the directors, in the following fall he sold out his interests, and in January, 1896, 
tendered his resignation to take effect the following summer. 

His administration as a conservative, careful, and successful banker in the various 
lines of investments, loaning, collections, and securing of valuable accounts, was attested 
by the highly complimentary recommendations voluntarily offered him by the directors, in 
which they stated by resolution: ‘“ They believed him to be a thorough business man, com- 
petent, honest, and a valuable citizen in any community.” 

Removing at once to Denver, Colorado, he thought best to supplement his previous legal 
studies by a regular course, and graduated from the Law Department of the Denver Uni- 
versity with the degree of LL.B. 

During his sojourn in Denver, he has built several fine modern homes on Capitol Hill, and 
is now occupying the one on Gilpin street. 

In making a specialty of civil practice, it would seem that his business experience in 
commercial lines, real estate, and probate matters, and knowledge of investments, and of 
workings of corporations would especially fit him for that line of legal work. His having 
been admitted to practice before the Supreme Court, entitles him to practice in all the courts 
of the State. 

Council Bluffs, [a.—The Citizens’ State Bank has purchased the First National Bank, 
and hereafter the business of the two banks will be carried on under the latter title. 

The Citizens’ State Bank commenced business in 1882, beginning with a capita] of $75,- 

CO which was doubled in 1886. Deposits have increased from $200,000 to $1,200,000. 
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The present management of the bank is as follows, and no change will be made: Presi- 
dent, J. D. Edmundson; Vice-President, E. L. Shugart; Second Vice-President, F. O. Glea- 
son; Cashier, C. R. Hannan. 

By the purchase of the charter the Citizens’ Bank adds to its age, the First National Bank 
having been organized in 1865, and is one of the oldest in the Missouri Valley. It doubled its 
capital of $50,000 in 1890. Since organization it has distributed about $300,000 in dividends. 

Capital of the First National Bank is now $100,000; surplus and profits, $50,000; total] de- 
posits, $1,550,000: loans and discounts, $1,240,000. Correspondents wil] be National Park and 
National City, New York ; Commercial National and Bankers National, Chicago. 


Wichita, Kas.—On December 13 the Bank of Commerce voted to increase its capital 
from $50,000 to $100,000 and to reorganize under the National banking laws. 


Kentucky Banks Consolidate.—The Owensboro (Ky.) National Bank and the Deposit 
Bank, of that place, have been consolidated, The latter bank was organized in 1860 and the 
former in 1888; both had done a large business, The succeeding bank will be a National in- 
stitution, and its President will be James Weir, who has occupied a similar relation to the 
Deposit Bank since its organization. 


Bank President Resigns.—Ben F. Caldwell, Congressman-elect, who has been for ten 
years past President of the Farmers’ National Bank, Springfield, I)1., has resigned. He gives 
as his reason that he is opposed to the issue of paper money by the banks, and believes that 
the issue of such currency is a function belonging sclely to the Federal Government. Mr. 
Caldwell will continue to patronize the bank in a business way as usual. Titus Sudduth has 
been elected President, Samuel J. Stout, Second Vice-President, and Geo. Pasfield, Jr., a 
director in place of Mr. Caldwell. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The National Bank of Commerce has purchased the business of the St. 
Louis National Bank. The resources of the combined banks will be about $30,000,000. 


Detroit, Mich.—Charles F. Collins, who has been Secretary and Treasurer of the Wayne 
County Savings Bank for several years, was elected President on December 11 to succeed the 
late 8S. Dow Elwood. Mr. Collins entered the employ of the bank in 1875, and has been pro- 
moted from bookkeeper to other responsible positions. He is regarded as a capable banker 
and a worthy successor of Mr. Elwood in managing the affairs of this large and prosperous in- 
stitution. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 





Changed to a National Bank.—The Farmers’ Bank of Fresno, Cal., has changed its title 
to the Farmers’ National Bank. It was organized as a State bank in 1882 with $200,000 capital 
and has been prosperous. 

New Bank in Wyoming.—The Rawlins (Wyo.) State Bank opened for business January 3. 
I. C. Miller is President, and J. A. Rendle, Cashier. 

San Francisco.—Kar] Becker, who is regarded as one of the most expert forgers in the 
country, was sentenced recently to seven years in prison for raising a $12 check on the 
Crocker-Woolworth Bank to $22,000. The check was cashed by the Nevada Bank. 








Failures, Suspensions and Liquidations. 


Missouri.—The Central Savings Bank, Saint Joseph, recently suspended payments. 

New Hampshire.—The Colebrook National Bank closed on December 29. The Cashier is 
reported under arrest for permitting overdrafts amounting to nearly $35,000. 

The Colebrook Guaranty Savings Bank has also suspended, pending an examination of its 
affairs. Its Treasurer, Harry F. Bailey, is also Cashier of the Colebrook National Bank. 

New York.—It is announced that the Fulton County Savings Bank, of Johnstown, will 
go into voluntary liquidation. The bank is solvent, but the profits were not such as to jus- 
tify it in continuing business. 

South Carolina.—The American Savings Bank, Charleston, was placed in the hands of 
W. M. Connor, Receiver, December 5. Deposits were about $100,000. 

—Ata meeting of the stockholders of the Bank of Marion, on December 9, it was decided 
to close up the affairs of the bank and discontinue business. The bank is reported as entirely 
solvent, and the liquidation is voluntary. 

Texas.—The Tyler Banking Co. closed December 14. One of the partners has been ar- 
rested on the charge of receiving deposits knowing the bank was insolvent. 

Utah.—Owing to the death of the senior partner, the banking firm of Swasey & Martin, 
Provo City, has gone into liquidation, arranging with another bank to pay off its deposits. 













NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 





NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. Names of officers and other particulars regarding these new National 
banks will be found under the different State headings. 


5157—Calcasieu National Bank, Lake Charles, Lou siana. Capital, $100,000. 
5158—National Hamilton Bank, Boston, Massachusetts. Capital, $500,000. 
5159—Western National Bank, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Ter. Capital, $50,000. 
5160—Citizens’ National Bank, Springfield, Ohio. Capital, $100,000. 
§161—Louisville National Banking Company, Louisville, Kentucky. Capital, $250,000. 
5162—Farmers’ National Bank, Fresno, California, Capital, $150,0.:0. 
5163—Colonial Nationa] Bank, Poston, Massachusetts. Capital, $1,000,000. 
5164—National Exchange Bank. Wheeling, West Virginia. Capital, $200,000. 
5165—Bedford National Bank, Bedford, Iowa. Capita), $50,000. 

The following notices of intention to organize National banks have been approved by the Comp. 
troller of the Currency since last advice. 


First National Bank, Hattiesburg, Mississippi; by C. J. Gray, et al. 
National Bank of Commerce, Wichita, Kansas; by A. C. Jobes, et al. 
Merchants’ National Bank, Carthage, New York; by A. L. Upham, et al. 
First National Bank, Tulsa, Indian Territory; bv Oliver Bagby, et al. 
Uvalde Nationa! Bank, Uvalde, Texas; by W. W. Collier, et al. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


CALIFORNIA. ' Pres., E. A. Ziehme; Vice-Pres., William 
FRESNo—Farmers’ National Bank; (successor §_- Ingram; Cas., E. M. Richmond. 


} 


to Farmers’ Bank); capital, $150,000 Pres., | WAPELLA—Wapella Bank. 
Adolph Kutner; Cas., Walter Shoemaker, | WARSAW—Hill-Dodge Banking Co. (succes- 
sors to Hill, Dodge & Co.) ; capital, $100,- 
COLORADO. | 000; Pres., James B. Dodge; Cas., Wm. A. 
STEAMBOAT SPRINGS—Bank of Steamboat podge. 7 
Springs; capital, $10,000; Pres., J. W. | INDIANA. 


Hugus; Vice-Pres., J.C. Davis, Cas.,C. A. | 
Seymour; Asst. Cas., Wm. B. Goddard. | ALBION—Farmers’ Bank; capital, ‘$50,000. 
| JONESBORO—Citizens’ bank; Cas., B. F. 


GEORGIA. esa 
— h Ss. ° 
+ ermal renee pi | PENDLETON—Bank of Pendleton. 
ILLINOIS. | INDIAN TERRITORY. 
ALBION—Edwards County State Bank (Stew- HoLDENVILLE—Bank of Holdenville; Pres., 
art, Emmerson & Co.) ; successors to Ed- A. B. Dunlap; Vice-Pres., A. J. Dunlap; 
wards Cuunty Bank; capital, $25,000. | Cas., W. J. Smith. 
AmBoy—Amboy Bank (Henry Klein): suc- | IOWA 
cess E : | . 
rl Cobden uchange Bank ; capital, | BepForD—Bedford National Bank (succes- 
Cn neeaneis~Cnieneet + Meo sor to Bedford Bank); capital, $50,000; 
: | Pres., W. E. Crum; Cas., Ed. E. Cass. 
—Yellowh ‘ " ° — ’ , 
Gran, + ARK—Yellowhead Bank (H. Kra- | 1 apBRooK—Citizens’ Bank (J. G. Moeller). 
HAMMOND—Dighton & Thompson; Cas.,J. A, | INDIANOLA—Worth Savings Bank. 
Vent. | McCALLSBURG—Farmers’ Bank; Pres., A. N. 
La GRANGE—La Grange State Bank; capital, | Drake ; Cas., C. B. Boylan. 
| WALLINGFORD—Bank of Wallingford ; capi- 


$25,000. | 
MANSFIELD—State Bank (successor to Com- tal, $5,000; Cas., L. R. Woods. 


mercial Bank); capital, $30,000; Pres., W. | KANSAS. 

H. Firke: Cas., J. C. Langley. | DovpaeE City - State Bank (successor to Bank 
NEw Boston—Olcott, Whitham & Co. | Of Dodge City); capital, $10,000. 
PONTIAC—Pontiac State Bank; capital, $30,- | ELSMORE—State Bank; capital, $6,000. 

000; Pres., D. S. Meyers; Vice-Pres., C. W. H1Lu Crty—Graham County State Bank; 

Sterry; Cas., W. F. Van Buskirk. _ . Capital, $10,000; Pres., I. B.. Parker;  Cas., 
RAVENSWOOD—Ravenswood Exch. Bank: L. Messick. 








St. PauL—Stillwell State Bank; capital, 
$5,000. 

KENTUCEY. 

ADAIRSVILLE—R. P. Townsend & Co.; capi- 
tal, $10,000. 

BERRY—Berry Deposit Bank; capital, $20,- 
000; Pres., L. D. Huffman; Vice-Pres., J. 
E. Renaker; Sec., N. S. Terry. 

HIcKMAN—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank 
(successor to Farmers and Merchants’ 
National Bank) ; capital, $20,000. 

LEXINGTON—Lexington City National Bank; 
James M. Graves, Cas., deceased. 

LOUISVILLE—Louisville National Banking 
Co. (successor to Louisville Banking Co.) ; 
capital, $250,000; Pres., Theodore Harris; 
Cas., John H. Leathers. 

SCOTTSVILLE—Allen County Bank; capital, 
$7,500; Pres., T. S. Gardner; Cas., A. S. 
Gardner; Asst. Cas., H. P. Gardner. 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE—Citizens’ Trust and Deposit Co.; 
capital, $2,000,000; Pres., John A. Tomp- 
kins ; Sec.-Treas., Geo. Norbury Mackenzie. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston—National Hamilton Bank; capital, 
$500,000; Pres., Henry G. Denny; Frank 
Tent, Cas,—Colonial National Bank (suc- 
cessor to Manufacturers’ and Continental 
National Banks consolidated); capital, $1,- 
000,000; Pres., D. J. Lord: Cas., F. E. Sea- 
ver.— Bank of Nova Scotia (branch); W. 
E. Stavert, Manager. 


MICHIGAN. 

KALAMAZOO—E. W. Bowman & Co.; E. W. 
Bowman, Mer. 

LINDEN—Linden Banking Co. (Latourette, 
Forte, Phillips & Cook, Props.) ; Cas., E. M. 
Newell. 

TWINING—Twining Bank (Whittemore & 
Phinney) ; Cas., A. H. Phinney. 


MINNESOTA. 

Avoca—Avoca State Bank: capital, $10,000; 
Cas., R. A, Stratton. 

Cass LAKE—Bank of Cass Lake; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., C. W. Hastings; Cas., C. C. 
Hastings. 

FRANKLIN—Bank of Franklin; capital, $25,- 
009; Pres., Hans Gronnerud; Vice-Pres., Fs 
W. Orth; Cas., H. A. Reed. 

HARTLAND—Bank of Hartland; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., J. C. Cheney. 

HOWARD LAKE—Bank of Howard Lake; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., C. M. Buck; Cas., 
Lemuel McGrew. 

PLATO—Bank of Plato; capital, $8,000; Pres., 
Henry L. Simons; Cas., F. 8S. Mayer. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
(JULFPORT—Bank of Gulfport; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., W. W. Bell: Vice-Pres., S. 8. 

Bullis; Cas., A. L. Thornton. 


LAUREL Bank of Laurel; Pres., W. B. 


Rogers; Vice-Pres., P. S. Gardiner;. Cas.; 
Geo. Bacon. 


NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 
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SCRANTON—Merchants’ and Marine Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., W. E. Frederick; 
Vice-Pres., L. P. Dejean; Cas., E. J. Jane; 
Asst. Cas., Ray M. Miller. 


MISSOURI. 


KANSAS CiTy—Kansas City Produce Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Geo. W. Robinson ; 
Cas. A. E. Martin. 

LACLEDE—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $10,000. 

PrzpMoNT—Exchange Bank; capital, $5.000; 
Pres., Guy M. Withers; Cas., Charles H. 
Jones. 

NEBRASKA. 


HALLAM — Hallam Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., Gerhard Rippen; Cas., Jno. J. Meyer ; 
Asst. Cas., G. H. Ruhaak. 


NEW YORE. 


CINCINNATUS—Corning & Haskins; Cas., B. 
R. Corning. 

New YorK—Blodget, Merritt & Co., 15 Wall 
street.——T. M. Hawley & Co.— Dominick 
& Williams, 40 Wall street.——Seligman & 
Van Antwerp, 52 Broadway.——E. B. Ha- 
vens & Co., 10 Wall street. 

RENSSELAER—John F. Munger. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

GREENSBORO—Greensboro Loan and Trust 
Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

KINDRED — Kindred State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., W. H. Simmons; Vice-Pres., 
J. H. Gale; Cas., W. N. Parkhurst. 

PEMBINA—Merchants’ Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., H. L. Crandell; Vice-Pres., J. 
M. Chisholm; Cas., H. C. Carr. 

WISHEK—First State Bank; capital, $3,500; 
Pres., J. H. Wishek ; Cas., A. P. Guy. 


OHIO. 

DEFIANCE—Produce Exchange Banking Co. 
(branch of Cleveland); Cas., Charles J. 
Daoust. 

HILLSBORO—Hillsboro Bank; Pres.. R. 8. 
Evans; Vice-Pres., John Roads; Cas., Jno. 
Hulitt; Asst. Cas., J. W. Evans. 

SPRINGFIELD—Citizens’ National Bank (suc- 
cessor to Second National Bank); capital, 
$100,000; Pres., Edward L. Buchwalter ; 
Vice-Pres., J. S. Harshman; Cas., J. G. 
Benallack. 

OKLAHOMA. 

JEFFERSON — Bank of Jefferson; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., A. J. Arnold; Cas., F. H. En- 
tricken. 

OKLAHOMA City—Western National Bank ; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., M. L. Turner; Cas., 
F. R. Holt. 

WEATHERFORD—State Exchange Bank ; cap- 
ital, $50,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
EAST GREENVILLE — Perkiomen National 
Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., F. L. Fluck ; 
Cas., E. E. Erb. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


ANDERSON—People’s Bank. 
MARION—Marion Bank: capital, $25,000; 
Pres., H. C. Graham; Cas., P. G. Bethea. 


TEXAS. 

DuBLIN—Reynolds Bros.; Pres., G. T. Rey- 
nolds; Vice-Pres., W. D. Reynolds; Cas., J. 
P. Boyle. 

GEORGETOWN — Merchants and Farmers’ 
Bank ; capital, $25,000; Pres., A. A. Booty ; 
Cas., Jno. L. Booty. 

NEw Boston—Bowie County Bank ; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Geo. T. Lemons; Cas., W. E. 
Stewart. 

TYLER—J. L. Jester & Co. 


WASHINGTON. 
REPUBLIC— Bank of Republic (A. W. Strong 
& Co.) 


THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

WHEELING—National Exchange Bank; cap- 
ital, $200,000; Pres., J.N. Vance; Cas., Law- 
rence E. Sands. 

WYOMING. 

RAWLINS - Rawlins State Bank ; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., I. C. Miller; Vice-Pres., Wm. 
Daly Cas., J. A. Rendle. 

CANADA. 
ONTARIO. 

COLDWATER -J. C. McKeggie & Co., R. P. 
Ritchie, Mgr. 

THESSELON—Hurst & Burk. 

QUEBEC. 

ORMSTOWN—Banque Ville-Marie; P. H. M. 
Somerville, Mgr. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 





FREDERICTON--Bank of Montreal. 


CHANCES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


CALIFORNIA. 
EuREKA—Humboldt County Bank; Fred. 
Georgeson, Cas. and Sec., in place of G. A. 
Belcher. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON—DUnion Savings Bank; E. Q. | 


Smith, Vice-Pres. in place of I. G. Kimball; 


I. G. Kimball, Treas., in place of John B. | 


Sleman, resigned; D. F. Harris, Ass’t Treas. 
GEORGIA. 


Avausra — Irish-American Dime Savings | 


Bank; Edward J. Doris, elected director. 


CORDELE—First National Bank; Jos. E. Biv- | 


ins, Pres., deceased. 
IDAHO. 
LEWISTON—Lewiston National Bank; Daniel 
M. White, Pres., deceased. 
POCATELLO—First National Bank; J.A. Mur- 
ray, Pres., in ‘place of Charles Bunting. 


ILLINOIS. 

Avon—Tompkins’ Bank; Stephen Tompkins, 
deceased. 

BELLEVILLE—First National Bank; C. An- 
del, Cas. 

CurcaGo—Home Savings Bank; capital stock 
increased to $190,000. —— First National 
Bank: Edward F. Lawrence, director, de- 
ceased. 

PITTSFIELD—First National Bank; Harry 
Higbee, Pres.,in place of C. P. Chapman, 
deceased; Augustus Dow, Vice-Pres., in 
place of Harry Higbee. 

Quincy—First National Bank; consolidated 
with State Savings, Loan and Trust Co., un- 
der latter title. 

SPRINGFIELD—Farmers’ National Bank ; Ti- 
tus Sudduth, Pres., in place of Ben. F. Cald- 
well, resigned; Samuel J. Stout, Second 
Vice-Pres, 

INDIANA. 


CovVINGTON—Covington Banking Co.; Peter 
M. Layton, deceased. 


| SEYMOoUR—First National Bank; James IL. 
Gardiner, Pres., deceased, 
IOWA. 


_Counci. Buurrs—First National Bank: 
charter purchased by Citizens’ State Bank, 
business continued under former title. 

| HAMPTON—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 

J. T. Glaze, Pres. in place of D. B. Parks. 

 MARSHALLTOWN— Marshalltown State Bank; 
A. F. Balch, Pres. in place of Fred J. 
Grumme, deceased: P.S. Balch, Cas.; C. C. 
Trine, Asst. Cas. 

WAVERLY—First National Bank ; H.S. Burr, 
Pres. in place of J. H. Bowman; A. F. Bo- 
deker, Cas.in place of H.S. Burr; Henry 
Kasemeier, Asst. Cas. in place of A. F. Bo- 
deker. 

| KANSAS. 

| OSBORNE - First National Bank; P.G. Walk- 

er, Cas. in place of F. B. Denman. 
SEDGWICK—Citizens’ Bank; W. M. Congdon 

Pres., deceased. 

KENTUCKY. 

OWENSBORO—Owensboro National Bank ; 

title changed to National Deposit Bank; 

consolidated with Deposit Bank; capital, 
/ $325,000; E. G. Buckner, Cas. in place of 

Lawson Reno. 


MAINE. 
PORTLAND—H. M. Payson & Co.; Henry M 
Payson, deceased. 
WATERVILLE—Merchants’ National Bank. 
Edmund F. Webb, Vice-Pres., deceased. 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE—Guardian Trust and Security 
Co.; capital increased to $1,000,000; Daniel 

Miller, Vice-Pres., deceased. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston—Franklin Savings Bank; Augustus 
Parker, Pres,; Martin L. Bradford and 
James E. Whitney, Vice-Prests.— Hamil- 
ton National Bank; C. D. Richards, Acting 
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Cas. in place of Frank Trent, Cas.— Prov- 
ident Institution for Savings; Augustus 
Lowell, Pres.—-Massachusetts Loan and 
Trust Co.; Henry A. Rice, director, de- 
ceased.— Lowell & Parker; business con- 
tinued under the name of E. E. Parker & 
Co.—Lee, Higginson & Co.; Harry K. 
White and Geo. L. Peabody admitted to 
tirm.——E. C. Hodges & Co.; Frederick 
Swift admitted.——C. A. Putnam & Uo.; A. 
W. Hale, retired._—— Beacon Trust Co.; F. 
H. Prince elected director. 

FALL RIveER—Five Cents Savings Bank. 
Charles 8S. Waring, Sec. 

GREENFIELD—Greenfield Savings Bank; Wm: 
G. Packard, Sec. 

LOWELL—Railroad National Bank; James 
Francis, director, deceased. 

NEWBURYPORT ~ Merchants’ National Bank; 
Albert W. Greenleaf, Cas., deceased; Wm. 
Ilsley, Asst. Cas. 

NORTHAMPTON — Northampton 
Bank; Warren M. King, Cas. 

ORANGE—Orange National Bank; Charles A, 
Pike, Cas.in place of Warren M. King.— 
Orange Savings Bank; Geo. W. Andrews; 
Treas. in place of Warren M. King. 

SPRINGFIELD—First National Bank; John M. 
Smith, director, deceased. 

WILLIAMSTOW N— Williamstown National 
Bank; Arthur L. Perry, Vice-Pres., de- 
ceased. 

W ORCESTER—City National Bank ; Nathaniel 
Paine, Pres. in place of Calvin Foster, de- 
ceased; Bertice F. Sawyer, Cas. in place of 
Nathaniel Paine. 


MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT—Wayne County Savings Bank; 
Charles F. Collins, Pres.; D. M. Ferry, Ist 
Vice-Pres.; Jerome Croul, 2d Vice-Pres.; 
Alfred K. Kiefer, Sec. and Treas.; E. H. 
Collins, Asst. Sec. and Treas.—Peninsu- 
lar Savings Bank; T. C. Sherwood, Pres., 
resigned ; J. A. Latta, Asst. Cas. 

EAST SAGINAW—American Commercial and 
Savings Bank; William L. Webber, Pres. 


MINNESOTA. 

CALEDONIA—Caledonia Commercial Bank: 
capital, $25,000; W. E. Beddow, Pres.; T. A. 
Beddow, Cas. 

MISSOURI. 

BRuNSwicK—Chariton County Exchange 
Bank; Robert H. Hoge, Pres., deceased. 

St. JosePpH—Central Savings Bank; Louis 
Hax, Pres. and director, deceased. 

St. Lours—National Bank of Commerce; 
absorbed St. Louis National Bank; J. Nick- 
erson, 2d Vice-Pres. in place of 8. M. Dodd, 
resigned.— Lafayette Bank; Frederick 
Arendes, Pres., deceased. 

NEBRASKA. 

OmMAHA—Union National Bank; A. R. Du- 
frene, director, deceased. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

PORTSMOUTH—National Mechanics and Trad- 


National 
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ers’ Bank; Washington Freeman, Pres., de- 
ceased. 

ROCHESTER—Norway Plains Savings Bank ; 
Charles Grunfield, Pres., deceased. 


NEW JERSEY. 


FREEHOLD—Freehold Banking Co.; William 
Statetsir, Pres., deceased. 

HOBOKEN—First National Bank; William B. 
Goodspeed, Cas., deceased. 


NEW YORE. 


AMITYVILLE—Bank of Amityville; Joel 8. 
Davis, Cas,, deceased. , 

GLOVERSVILLE—Fulton County Nat. Bank ; 
Frank 8, Sexton, Asst. Cas. 

NEW YOrRK—Second National Bank; James 
Stillman, Pres.; W. A. Simonson, Second 
Vice-Pres.— Chase National Bank ; Calvin 
S. Brice, director, deceased——State Trust 
Co.: Wm. A. Wheelock, temporary Pres, in 
place of Francis 8. Bangs, resigned; H. M. 
Francis, Sec. in place of M. 8. Decker, re- 
signed. Nineteenth Ward Bank; Chas. 
A. Stadler, Vice-Pres.——Chemical National 
Bank; William H. Porter, Vice-Pres.—— 
Naumberg, Lauer & Co.; succeeded by E. 
Naumberg & Co.——Henderson & Co.; 
Nathaniel T. Robb, admitted to firm.—— 
Reed & Flagg; succeeded by Flagg & Wor- 
cester.——H. B. Hollins & Co.; James A. 
Harriman, retired from firm.——Lathrop, 
Smith & Oliphant; succeeded by Lathrop & 
Smith.—Speyer & Co.: William Salomon, 
retired trom firm.——<Asie] & Co.; L. 8. 
Frankenheimer retired from firm; S. 8S. 
Prince and Wm, Erdmann admitted.—— 
Richard Irvin & Co.; Gustav Heineken, Jr., 
retired.—Simon Borg & Co.; Myron I. 
Borg admitted to firm.——James D. Smith 
& Co.; Geo. W. Butts, admitted to firm.—— 
Brown Bros. & Co.; Edward Clifton Brown 
admitted to firm.——Sutro, Scholle & Co.; 
Melville J. Scholle, retired from firm. 
Chase National Bank; Oliver H. Payne and 
Grant B. Schley elected directors. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


LUMBERTON—Bank of Lumberton; A, W. 
Mclean, Pres, in place of T. A. McNeil, re- 
signed. 








NORTH DAKOTA. 


WILLOW CiTy—Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank: V. B. Noble, Pres.; Reuben Noble, 
Vice-Pres. 

OHIO. 

CINCINNATI— Brighton German Bank; Max 
Mosler, Pres.; F. L. Haffner, Vice-Pres. ; 
L, Winters, Cas.; John J. Heidacher, Asst. 
Cas. 

GEORGETOWN—First National Bank; Ben B. 
Whiteman, Cas. in place of W.S. Whiteman, 
deceased. 

SIDNEY—Citizens’ Bank; James A. Lamb, 
Pres., deceased, 

TOLEDO—Merchant’s National Bank; Edwin 
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Jackson, Pres. in place of M. I. Wilcox, de- 
ceased. 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 
SHAWNEE—First National Bank; C. M. Cade, 
Vice-Pres.in place of J. W. McLoud, re- 
signed; no Asst. Cas. in place of C. M. Cade. 


OREGON. 
EUGENE—Lane County Bank; A. G. Hovey, 
Jr., Pres. in place of A. G. Hovey, deceased. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

EPHRATA—Farmers’ National Bank; Adam 
Geist, Pres. 

HANOVER—First National Bank; H. E. Hoke, 
Cas. 

PHILADELPHIA -Phiiadelphia Nat. Bank: 
Edward S. Clark, director, deceased.—— 
Ervin & Co.; J. Bonsall Taylor, admitted 
to firm. 

PHILIPSBURG—First Nat. Bank; O. Perry 
Jones, Cas., deceased. 

PITTSBURG—Diamond National Bank; John 
8. Scully, Vice-Pres. in place of Joseph Al- 
bree; G. W. Crawford, Cas. in place of John 
S. Scully: no Asst. Cas. in place of G. W. 
Crawford.——Germania Savings Bank; J. 
F. Havekotte, director, deceased. 

WAYNESBORO—Bank of Waynesboro; M. E. 
Sollenberger, Actg. Cas.in place of H. E. 
Hoke, resigned. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Huron—Standard Savings Bank; R. O. Rich- 
ards sold interest to G. 8S. Ringland and 
Webb Vincent. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

SuMTER—First National Bank; L. S. Carson, 
Cas. in place of R,. L. Edmund. 

TEXAS. 

BEEVILLE—Commercial National Bank; J. 
W. Cook, Vice-Pres. in place of T. C. Frost. 
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GALVESTON — Rosenberg’s Bank; William 
Frederich, Cas., deceased. 

TEMPLE—Temple National Bank; consoli- 
dated with Miller, Hall & Co., under former 
title; J. Z. Miller, Pres.; H. W. Staton, 
Vice-Pres.; W. E. Hall, Cas.; C. P. Dodge, 
Asst. Cas. 

UTAH. 

Provo City—Swasey & Martin (in liquida- 

tion); R. D. Swasey, deceased. 


VERMONT. 
BENNINGTON—Bennington County National 
Bank; John 8S. Holden, Pres. in place of 8S. 
M. Sibley, deceased; A. K. Ritchie, Vice- 
Pres. in place of John 8. Holden. 


W ASHINGTON. 

Hoqu1AM-—First National Bank: Geo. H. 

Emerson, Pres. in place of Geo. W. Hert- 

ges; C. F. White, Vice-Pres. in place of 

Geo. H. Emerson. 
MONTESANO—Montesano State Bank; Owen 

Jones, Pres. in piace of Geo. W. Hertges. 
SPOKANE—Exchange National Bank of Spo- 

kane Falls; no Vice-Pres, in place of A. J. 

Ross, deceased. 

WISCONSIN. 

APPLETON—Commercial National Bank; C. 

S. Dickinson, Cas. in place of H. G. Free- 

man. 

CANADA. 
ONTARIO. 

TRENTON—Molsons Bank; T. B. Phepoe, 

Manager. 

MANITOBA. 

WINNIPEG—Molsons Bank; W. E. F. Kohl, 

Manager in place of T. B. Phepoe. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 

Moosom1In—Union Bank of Canada; F. B. 

Neeve, Manager. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


CALIFORNIA. 
CALISTOGA—J. Frank & Sons; in liquidation. 
ILLINOIS. 


CuicaGo—Globe National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation, December 6. 


KENTUCKY. 


HICKMAN—Farmers and Merchants’ National 
Bank: in voluntary liquidation. 

PINEVILLE —First National Bank; in volun- 
tary December 20. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston—Lincoln National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation December 12.——Tremont 
National Bank; in voluntary liquidation 
December 20.— North National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation December 17.-——Na- 
tional Revere Bank; in voluntary liquida- 
tion.— National Eagle Bank; in voluntar 
liquidation December 13.—National Ban 
of. North America; in voluntary liquida- 
tion.——Columbian National nk; in 
voluntary liquidation.— National Howard 
Bank removed to 89 Milk St.; in voluntary 
liquidation.— Market National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation. 


MICHIGAN. 
GREENVILLE—City National Bank; Thomas 


| 


| 





A. Weadock, Receiver in place of Robert 


T. Gibbons. 
NEBRASKA. 


BEAVER Ci1Ty—First National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation December 31. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
CoLEBROOK—Colebrook National ‘Bank; in 
hands of Receiver December 20. 
NEW YORK. 
JOHNSTOWN -— Fulton County Savings Bank ; 
in voluntary liquidation. 
OHIO. 


SPRINGFIELD—Second National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation December 20. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
MARION—Bank of Marion. 
TEXAS. 
TyLER—Tyler Banking Co. 
UTAH. 
Provo City—Swasey & Martin. 


CANADA. 


MANITOBA. 
DAUPHIN—Harvey & Co. 





THE UNITED STATES. 





By the courtesy of the Comptroller of the Currency at Washington, the BANKERS’ 


NATIONAL BANK RETURNS—RESERVE CITIES AND 


MAGAZINE has been favored with the complete returns of the National banks in all 


the reserve cities, at the date of the call on December 1, 1898. 


These are published 


below in conjunction with the two preceding statements of July 14, 1898, and Sep- 
tember 20, 1898. In this form the figures become much more valuable by reason 
of the comparison. In this complete shape the returns of National banks in the 
reserve cities are published in the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE exclusively. 

A table showing the condition of all the National Banks of the United States at 
the date of the last three reports will be found immediately following the reserve 

















cities. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
RESOURCES, July 14, 1898, Sept. 20, 1898. Dec. 1, 1898. 
Loans and discounts...... Ldkabiatieesteatsenthionwetesstd $451,996,171 $441,706,555 $493,284,116 
TN 1c dvcdcncaneanaddghachdadddbbeooonsenenesetssiade 958 118,691 106,544 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation...........ccsecceeeceeees 17,420,000 17,970,000 19,588,509 
U.S. bonds to secure U.S. Geposits.........cccecccccccess 31,738,000 993,700 5,240 
ke ceca d ecnenemnsededeneneeneoneses 234,95 2,370,370 4,316,310 
I Ol ns so rccegaenceceeesesasenonete 3,945,293 635,962 200,871 
i 6+ cnn eeeeidasaessegnessenenegeunnes 57, 014.856 56,511,022 55,937,153 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures............sse0e0: 14, 572.769 14,567,454 14,717, 
Other zal estate and mortgages owned.............+6..- 1,920,054 1,911,338 1,982,983 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents).......... 32,481,546 32,782,042 38,487,153 
Due from State banks and bankers...............eeeeeees 5,414,986 5,552,886 7,566,799 
Due from approved reserve weenen peandeutscedoaseeeseses 8 86©=—S ee —t(“i=Ct CC 
CROGIS GIG OCREP CREM TGGUEB...ccccvce cocccccccccccccesce 2,783,862 3,053,869 3,836,400 
Exchanges for clearin awe EERE LEE SS nc rr 56,616,354 64,946,267 184,675,052 
Bills of other National banks...............ccccecccccccees 974,459 1,021,659 1,001,931 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents............ 56,199 63,835 68,799 
*Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
it dcniteiniededsnscaeeuadduberdiebs ea soncekuces 19,682,681 16,151,731 15,299,474 
CGE RUOMOUET COPCIMONOOE.. cc ccccccccccccccccccccceccces 7,070,830 6,831,860 6,378,600 
Gold clearing-house certificates, .............ccccececece 118,270,000 85,920,000 115,295,000 
ERE i lt ip RPE ea RN 103,683 190,612 104,437 
Silver Treasury Certificates...........ccceccccccccccccccs 6,734,511 4,995,114 5,307,901 
nek eke anes amadmmemaneatiin 545,238 475,868 574,031 
nti: seen ‘6 nia ckssdiskbbaonmudeneses 33,222,956 31,265,585 32,664,555 
U.S. certificates of deposit for legal-tender notes..... 8,980,000 6,950,000 7,190,000 
Five per cent, redemption fund with Tveasurer......... 781,650 792,900 872,132 
ee ae Ss dic ctnnecddonusenepesodsnuaoces 1,468,822 1,013,137 933,343 
itd dina n dh didscthindibbesescentensbeetanannns $874, 123,833 $845, 791, 464 $1, 008 574,684 
LIABILITIES. 
Te a OD $48,700,000 $48,700,000 $48,700,000 
TL 00h 0s a6 6 etek Cees dei seneaedaneneeedeas 43,041,000 43,041,000 43,041,000 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid.......... 17,896,245 18,706,331 18,515,966 
National bank notes issued, less amount on hand.. : 14,924,417 15,410,537 17,138,550 
State bank notes Outstanding...........ccccsecccccccccecs 16,556 16,556 16,556 
Due to other National banks...........ccccccccccccccccece 213,852,968 199,310,191 243,598,647 
Due to State banks and bankerS.............secseeeseeess 93,495,586 92,416,782 103,391,312 
ik ks is hid shes deemendeaeeeanuees 21 443 115,900 ’ 
ec nhnidincidesabbacuessieddl seeusmanen 393,989,653 367,7 0,334 475,068,264 
LLL LALIT LEAL NE aN OF TRA 30,855,254 900,072 44,022, 166 
Deposits OF WU, B, GARD RT ONO B occ c ccccccccccecccccccs 1,068,574 "372, 619 
Notes —< i tli eed ele ceeetkemed, <<. maeeih- <tiioee, dace’ 
Bills ilies iii ate ob tates einededeadaesiamneten 200,000 150,000 
Liabi ities other than those above stated................. 15,981,134 19,449,390 14,456,018 
ithe aii aaeeeeieseediny © eeietaiiaian $874,123, 833 an 791,464 $1,008,574, 634 
iS 66 i dchcs hecncesctccnktesenssssetcces .63 p. c 25.77 p. c. 26.81 p. c. 





$152,780,770 $182,723,998 
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MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 





A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 





NEw YORK, January 3, 1899. 

A WONDERFUL YEAR OF PROSPERITY accurately describes the twleve months which 
have just come toaclose. In the final month of the year there seemed to be a con- 
centration of favorabie conditions, and the year ended without a single depressing 
influence disturbing confidence. 

To the stock market it is natural to look for the expression of the investing sen- 
timent, and that at the present time is plain and emphatic. The memory of man 
runneth not far enough back to recall such a stock market as that of December, 
1898, preceded as that was by months of advancing prices. 

The essential element of a bull market long lacking in Wall Street has become a 
dominating force. Outside buying has been very aggressive of late, and to this 
fact it is due that the expected break in prices in the last week of December failed 
to materialize. 

Rarely have there been such enormous advances in quotations as have occurred 
in the past year. Some of the most important advances in prices of stocks are 
shown as follows : : 




















Advance Advance 
Per cent. | Per cent. 
American Cotton ienccssdenecccceveves 1234 | Iowa Central, preferred................. 10% 
preferred.......... SS |. (j(x© #é Garr eRe rR pIEERRTEy 30 
American Spirits, preferred............. 17% | Long ielend ie cidheetisemnseemannenes 164% 
American Tobacco ideceevess sndocecoeses 55 86§=6©=« ©Metropolitan Street...........ccccccscees 62 
ps POLTOR.....cccccee ae ee erererrree 14% 
Atchison, a Santa Fe, pref... 226 | Minneapolis & St. Louis.................. 
BOTEIROTO B OME. cc cccccccccccdcccs cocee OBKG | Ist eaer.. ll 
Brooklyn Rapid ——_ pesnnecedéeneunese ai ™ ™ 2d ; 
Brooklyn Union Gas,.......seeeeeeeeenee et ee ir nncciccasscckeuserecioes ll 
Central Pacific... ....ccccccccescccccccccee ee DO 167 
Chicago, ay eee GGT oo cccceces 2516 . New York, New Haven & Hartford.... 1 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ppraterre. 124 | Norfolk & ‘Western, preferred........... 15% 
Chicago, Milwaukee BBS. FOB cccccccces 26  N orthern Pacific pied ieteeeneognanenes 
pref.... 234 | pears ecb amomumene 1834 
Chicago & Northwestern. wicca dbeakeows Big | Oregon Railroad & Navigation.......... 1 
peeren evees S| CUROR BOGE BEND... oo ccccccccccccccceses 24 
** Rock Island & Pacific........... 15) —  - eee eE 1654 
=. = Paul, Minneapolis & ———~ 3 1 4 Pittsburg, Cinn., Chic. ‘& St. Louis. sas : %% 
“ pre e 8% 
Cleveland, Cinn., Chic. & St. Louis, pref. 124 St. Louis & San Francisco, Ist prof... nae. P 
Consolidated Gad.......scccccccccsceceess 18 | §8t. Paul & Duluth bhewnnesegeseseoncossees 17 
Denver & Rio Grande, preferred........ 2456 ee 17% 
Edison Electric of New York............ 69 St. Paul, Minnesota & Manitoba......... 53 
Evansville & Terre Haute Deine edanens Southern Pacific.............0s08... 0c. 13 
preferred.... 29 Southern, preferred... ....ccccccccccccces 1 
Express, FE > SOIT. Se Tennessee Coal & Iron.............0s000: 1 
United — bingiebwensmbabaawe — SER ER eae 1 
ee — i isi«C RR = EI is United States ~~ hidumendecbabsieoes 28 
Great Northern, pecterved edcutbenkenes 11 ee 4534 
aR seacheaginkes 114% . Wheeling & Lake ath 2 preferred....... 17% 
PE ttisncketvstbensvsbcednndess 2246 


Allowance must be made in some cases for assessments paid during the year by 
shareholders, but the list fairly shows the character of the stock market of 1898. 
The gains are net for the year based upon a comparison of the closing prices of 1897 
and 1898. 

The volume of business transacted at the New York Stock Exchange during the 
year is indicative of the marked change that has taken place in public sentiment 
regarding the business situation. Nor can this change be more strikingly shown 
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than by a comparison between April and December transactions. In April the total 
number of shares of stocks sold was 6,060,285, while in December 15,373,114 shares 
were traded in. The total par value of bonds sold in April was $27,354,100 and in 
December $129,818,980. April was the dullest month in the year for bonds but July 
was the dullest in stocks. December, however, was the most active in all depart- 
ments of the Stock Exchange. 

The year’s aggregate sales exceed the total for any previous year in many years, 
in fact the sales of railroad and State bonds never before were as large as in 1898. 
The sales of stocks were about 36,000,000 shares greater than in 1897, of State and 
railroad bonds $318,000,000 greater and of Government bonds $13,995,000 greater. 
The sales at the Stock Exchange during the past ten years were as follows: 





| ! 
Shares of | State and | Government 
stocks. | railroad bonds, | rds. 





ne 
wets 
— 


61,133,161 
59,441.301 
72,725,864 
86, 850, 930 
77, "984,965 


| 
| $304,151,406 
| 342,120 
| 
| 
49,275,738 | 
| 


374,342 


-* «= 


a 


sueeze 
gonescs 


66,440,576 
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In many respects the stock market of 1898 resembles that of 1879 and 1880 when 
prices advanced as they never did before nor since until last year. An interesting 
comparison may be made of present quotations with those which ruled during the 
great bull era ushered in about the time of the resumption of specie payments. 

Taking twenty leading stocks which were dealt in twenty years ago and now, 
we show the closing prices and the average for all for each of the four years 1878 to 
1881 inclusive, and for the five years 1894 to 1898 inclusive : 











1878, 


1879. ; - | 189K. 





Siena Dietiem 45 
Central of New Jersey...) 334% 
Chicago, Bur. & Quincy. 111 
Chicago, Mil. & St. i 37 
7634 
5046 


ref.. 
Chicago & Northwesteri 
pre 
Chicago & Rock wien 


Delaware & H 
ae rere Lack. & West. 


7 
| 


























Michigan Central.. : 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
































Average for 20 stocks. 59% | 85 | 10554 | 9714 | 76% 7934 








At the end of 1896 the average price of the twenty stocks was 79°4 per cent., or 
just twenty per cent. higher than on December 31, 1878. There was a net advance 
of 9% per cent. in 1897, and of 12% per cent. in 1898, or 22%¢ per cent. for the two 
years. In 1879 and 1880 the advance was 457, per cent., but the average on De- 
cember 31, 1898, was within 31g per cent. as high as the average on December 31, 
1880. 
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While it is not within the province of this review to indulge in any predictions 
as to the future, it is proper to note that whatever suggestion may be found in a 
comparison of stock prices in 1898 and 1880, any comparison of financial and trade 
conditions of the two years must be favorable to the year just ended. 

In all the statistical data which furnish trustworthy tests of the condition of 
business we find the records at the highest point. It is so with bank clearings, 
with exports of merchandise, with gold imports, with iron production, With gold 
production, with money supply, with railroad earnings and with other recorded 
trade and economic operations. 

The volume of transaction at the New York Produce Exchange was not equal 
to that of the previous year, in fact the sales of most classes of grain. excepting 
corn, were smaller than for several years past. Only about 787,000,000 bushels of 
wheat were dealt in as against 1,286,000,000 bushels in 1897, and only 3,555,000 bar- 
rels of wheat flour as against 4,346,000 barrels in 1897. The sales of corn aggre- 
gated 142,772,000 bushels as compared with 107,385,000 bushels in 1897. The sales 
of the principal grain products in each of the last five years were : 




















Wheat flour. W heat. Corn, Oats. Barley. 
Barrels. Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
i cenibiediiicitiiaia ainda 5 001,000 1,251,706,000 182,410,000 69,505,000 1,900,000 
Rey 5,556,400 1,665,2382,000 147,785,000 57,666 000 3,150,000 
SSS 4,513,000 1,129,690,'00 | 90,501,000 37,458,000 6, 120,000 
RN REE 4,346,000 1,286,290,000 107,385,000 50,578,000 6.358,000 
RRNA Rese 3,555,025 787,290,000 | 142.772. 32,294,000 4,1 








There was a very wide fluctuation in the price of wheat during the year. No. 
2 red winter wheat selling at 100°¢ at the beginning of the year and advancing to 
193144 on May 10 as the result of the Leiter speculation. The price fell to 6834 on 
September 8, but closed at 811g on December 30. Corn advanced from 3414 cents, 
the lowest price of the year, made on January 13, to 45% cents, the highest price 
recorded on December 28, and clo-ed at 4314 cents on December 30. 

The cotton trade has failed to share in the general prosperity, and the price fell 
to the lowest recorded in fifty years, 5 5-16 ceuts, and was quoted at 57% cents at 
the close of the year. The commercial crop of cotton for the season of 1897-98 was 
11,215,953 bales as compared with 8,705,802 bales for the previous year. Estimates 
of the crop of 1898-99 range from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 bales, while the gener- 
ally accepted view is that the yield will be about as great as last year’s. 

The cotton planter at the present price of cotton is not getting more than about 
416 cents per pound, and this is from a cent to 114 cents below the cost of production. 

The wool trade has also had an exceptional experience. A comparison with 1897 
particularly makes the year 1898 appear in a very unfavorable light, for the earlier 
year was one in which wool industries were very prosperous. The total sales of 
wool in Boston, Philadelphia and New York were the smallest in ten years with the 
exception of 1893. The sales in each of the past nine years in those markets were : 


eTTTTT TTT TTT Tee BOD | UBUD... ccccccccccccck ty OeUe | 1BDB. .cccccccccccccees 


1894 
Seessccecoes eveed | 1895.00... cece 000 00379,875,962 1898. 2.0... econ eee oe Uy 486,385 


Prices were sain well maintained until inthe autumn when a decline set in. 
The iron trade closes the year with conditions existing the most favorable in its 
history. The only year in which the present activity was ever paralleled was 1879, 
and the prospect is that 1899 will surpass it. Many producers are booked for 
months ahead, and the tonnage contracted for in. 1898 for delivery in 1899 is enor- 
mous. Prices have been and still are low, but advances are being made by produc- 
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ers who are now confident of their control of the market. The estimated output of 
pig iron in 1898 was 11,645,000 tons, the largest ever known; and the present rate 
of production is greater than at any previous time. The weekly output of pig iron 
on the first day of each month in the past four years as reported by the ‘‘ Iron Age”’ 
was as follows: 

WEEKLY OvuTPuT oF Pia IRON. 
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There has also been a remarkable expansion in the Lake Superior iron ore indus- 
try. The year’s output is estimated at 14,110,351 tons as compared with 12,469,638 
tons in 1897 and 9,934,828 tons in 1896. The output with the shipments from Lake 
Superior and Lake Michigan ports, and receipts at Lake Erie and Lake Michigan 
points for each of the pa+t four years ended December 1, was as follows: 





} { ’ 
| } | 
! i ! 

‘ ' 














| RECEIPTS. 
YEAR. Output. Shipments. | 

| | Lake Erie. | yyy 

Tons. | Tons, | Tons. Tons. 
ccidddaehememnendnammendnediin 10,429,037 10,233,910 8,112,228 2,121,682 
a ee ry ar 9,934,828 644,036 8,026,432 1,617,604 

isdésnenceacocveceseecadesssuases |: 12,469.638 12,215,645 | 10,120,906 2,094, 
ee bdccccbcccdcncechbcetescsscoces|- BEE. | )6|«6fAER 6 6|.. aaa 2,622,467 





The copper mines of the Lake Superior district have also produccd as never be- 
fore in their history. While official figures will not be had for some months to come 
it is estimated that the copper production of Lake Superior mines for the year 1898 
aggregated 158,250,000 pounds, as against 142,530,646 pounds in 1897, 142,119,230 
pounds in 1896 and 131,363,945 pounds in 1895. The dividends paid by Lake Su- 
perior copper mines to the close of 1898 have aggregated $82,181,875, while the total 
assessments were $5,757,500. 

The evidence of general improvement afforded in the statistics of railroad con- 
struction is very encouraging indeed. There is little doubt that the new mileage 
constructed last year will exceed 3,000 miles, exceeding that of any previous year 
since 1892. We give the figures compiled by the ‘‘ Railway Age” as follows: 


YEAR Miles. ; YEAR. Miles 
thé. bibteeetimidesedenancenn dwakenuns EE Sec ccddavnes cakes ahead eevcessecseteees 2,635 
this cietmbidinndnns esgeeauune teenies CT Md csencndeoeseenetmessenecsocerencesons 1,949 
dd chinetiaeidearéenmeunenepentenen 3 rrr rrr ere 1,803 
Dish iveimuinaienauennteniavaiamdaadéin RE EE i vik e ssecckbenchucithbepsennenbereeen 1,848 
Dakss Sokbbsenssrenecenrerseversevesces ia —RREIER EE ey roe rrr ‘ 

Pbsbnesonkesdcedosnnconneaqaonhencaesen EEE t ME ssecssecdccdeseceeces socdenesecoesors 3,018 


The work of construction was well distributed, every State except five being 
represented. Minnesota leads with 250 miles. 

There has also been a great increase in the construction of locomotives and cars 
by contracting companies. The locomotives constructed numbered, according to 
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the «Railroad Gazette,” 1,875 against 1,251 in 1897, and only 695 in 1894. There 
were 99,809 freight cars built as against 43,588 in 1897 and only 18,000 in 1894. 

The most available test of the activity of business is afforded by the record of 
clearing-house exchanges. In New York the operations of the Stock Exchange 
have been largely eliminated from the banklng records, making the exchanges of the 
clearing house a truer index of trade activity. The total exchanges for the year 
were $41,971,781,684 against $33,427 ,027,471 in 1897. The record of 1898 has been 
exceeded only twice, in 1881 and 1882, when the Stock Exchange had no clearing- 
house of its own. In those years the clearings were $49,376,882,882 in 1881 and 
$46,916, 955,030 in 1882. 

The total bank clearings for the United States in 1898 were about $68,750,000,000 
comparing with $57,403,000,000 in 1897. 

The growth in the resources and reserves of our local banks has been one of the 
most impressive features of the year. Never before did New York take as promi- 
nent a position as a world’s money centre. Its bankers have been lending on foreign 
exchange, and Europe has been a borrower in New York. There have been rumors 
of a large national loan to be made here by Russia but denials have followed the 
rumor. 

The increased wealth and power of our financial institutions is reflected in the fol- 
lowing table showing the condition of the New York Clearing-House banks on De- 
cember 31 of each of the past five years: 
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| 
189h. 1895. 1896. | 1897. 1898. 
RET ee 2.647,000 | $478,466,500 | $491,375,900 | $007.781,800 | $718,308,700 
PADRE vnscecesecceseecs 549,291,400 501,089,300 530,875,000 | 675,064,200 $23,037 
Specie........ccccee eeeee| 78,760,600 7,114,200 76,342,300 | 104,730,700 pee died 
Le Legal tenders............ | 98,831,100 74,097,800 89,640,900 | 55,184,100 
Total reserve............ | 172,591,700 | 141,212,000 165,983,200 184, 554.800 224,940,400 
Surplus reserve......... 268, | 15,939,675 | 33,286,950 | 15,788,750 19,180,975 
Circulation .............. | 11,294,700 | 13,926,700 | 19,600,100 | 15,507,200 | 16,270,600 








The banks have increased their loans more than $100,000,000 and their deposits 
nearly $148,000,000 in the past year, and both these items are the largest ever re- 
corded. Reserves are also very large, $140,000,000 more than a year ago, but the 
increase is all in specie, it showing a gain of $65,000,000. 

The extreme range of loans, deposits, and reserve yearly, since 1892, and for the 
three years, 1879, 1880, and 1881, is shown as follows: 
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LOANS. DEPOSITS. RESERVE. 





























| Maximum. Minimum. | Maximum. Minimum. | Maximum. | Minimum. 
CE SR | $278, 098, 100, $230,442,900 | $254,770,700 | $1938,121,700 $77,307,500 | $50,180,800 
aR | $24,970,000 272250), 800 337,796,700 242,087,100 91,530,900 61,005,600 
RRR 352'856,800 | 296,252,900 352,658,800 271,668,800 99,005,600 68,183,300 
is dln cintithisitinas | 496,564,000 437,722,000 543,663,100 414,370,100 135,915,775 | 111,092,525 
Set 464,910,<00 | 506,437,800 370,302.400 207,424,600 76,505,500 
RES SS 517,733,500 | 418,185,400 595,104,900 518,524,600 249,575,100 | 172,528,100 
1885........+02+.| 522,698,900 | 478,466,500 577,223,300 | 500,822,300 186,040,800 | 189,135,500 
1896 ............., 487,673,300 | 442,179,700 525,837,200 | 438,437,600 164,172,200 | 119,996,500 
1897 ............-' 610,606,300 | 488, 765, 700 675,169.900 | 530,785,000 202,993,000 | 165,983,200 
ERR: | 718,308,700 | 570, 198, 100 823,037,700 | 658,503,300 249,532,200 | 182,257,300 








One of the notable features of the year has been the remarkable inflation of our 
circulating medium. With the possible exception of the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1863, we doubt if in any other year in the country’s history has there been a larger 
addition to the volume of money in circulation than there was in the calendar year 
1898. 
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The amount in circulation increased $176,000,000 during the year, and the amount 
in the country including money in the United States Treasury increased for the year 
nearly $224,000,000. - This is an increase of ten per cent. in a single year. Most of 
the increase is represented by gold, although additional National bank notes have 
been issued and the Government has been making silver dollars out of the old stock 
of silver bullion thus increasing to some extent in the supply of money. 

The following table shows the change in the supply of money annually in the past 















































eight years: 
In U. S. TREASURY. In CIRCULATION. IN COUNTRY. 

DECEMBER 31; Gold coin 7 

yet gold. | Netmoney.| and gold Total money. Gold. Total money. 

certificates. 

i eececeaual $148,972,9385 | $185,053,533 | $555,127,876 | $1,528,736 268 | $704,100,811 | $1,713,789,801 
eS eeS: 130,740,631 | 159,933,165 556, 105,299 1,588,781,729 ,845,930 | 1,748,684, 
SL cnitémneunal 121,266,663 | 154,252,049 530,064,099 1,610,683,874 | 651,330,762 | 1,764,935,923 
i itians seu 80,891,600 | 117,143,042 586,014,990 1,729,018,266 | 666,906,590} 1,846,161,308 
i csenesekdeu 86,244,445 | 176,422,466 538,863,285 1,626,568,622 | 625,107,730 | 1,802,991,088 
RES. 63,262,268 | 204,202,686 534,664,986 1,5(9,206,724 | 597,927,254 | 1,783,409,410 
EER 137,316,544 | 255,367,336 555,630,668 1,650, 23,400 | 692,947,212 1,905,590,736 
A cn enna 160,911,547 | 234.135,678 584,126,049 1,721,100,640 | 745,087,596 | 1,955,236,318 
i bcnddewedeeee 246,529,175 | 281,747,712 702,996,838 1,897,301,412 | 949,526,013 | 2,179,049,124 















The estimate made by the Director of the Mint of the gold production of the 
United States in 1898, if correct, makes another new record for the year. The esti- 
mate makes the yield $65,782,677, which exceeds all previous records, the largest 
previous yield being estimated at $65,000,000 for the year 1853. The yield in 1852 
and 1854 was $60,000,000 per annum, and with those exceptions the largest yield until 
1897 was $55,000,000. The 1898 production is nearly $8,500,000 greater than 1897 
and nearly $30,000,000 more than in 1893. Colorado has jumped into first place lead- 
ing California nearly $10,000,000; prior to 1860, however, California produced from 
$50,000,000 to $60,000,000 per annum, while Colorado’s high record as yet is $24,500, - 
000 made last year. The annual yield of gold in the United States, by States, during 
the past six years has been as follows: : 


















































| 
1893. 189. | 1895, 1896. 1897 1898 

al $7,527,000 | $9,491,514 | $13,305,100 | $14,911,000 | $19,104,200 | $24,500,000 
ea paige 12,080,C00 | 13,570,397 | 14,928,600 | 15,235,900} 14,618,300/ 14,883,721 
South Dakota............ 4,006,400 299,100 ’ 4,969,800 | 5,694,900 5,841,406 
ie aR 3,576,000} 3.651,410| 4,101,400} 4,324,700| 4,373,400 5,209,302 
heap dane sete: 1,184,200! 1,784,475! 1,965,300/ 2,604,200) 2,895,900 3,185,490 
aR les 958,500! 1,137,819; 1,552,200) 2,468,300| 2,976,400 2.959.731 
Cita teed alee 1,646,900 | 2,081,281; 1,779,600; 2.155.300) 1,701,700 2,273,902 
REP epee 853,600 868.031 | 1,373,000} 1,899,900| 1,726,100 2,170,548 
dite ae enine ted 1,010,100} 1,114,550! 1,615,300/ 2,055,700| 1,778,000 2,039,430 
A pe Raia amen GA 1,645,300! 1,422,056 888,300} 1,251,000; 1,353,100 1,343,669 
Other States.............. 1,467,0.0{ 1,080.367! 1,281,700! 1,212,500; 1,140,900 1,374,983 ; 

Total United States. .| $35,955,000 | $39,500,000 | $46,610,000 | $53,088,300 | $57,363,000 | $65,782,677 

















Nothing has attracted more general attention or had more to do with the restor- 
ation of confidence than the enormous volume of our foreign trade. The wonderful 
records of 1878 and 1879, which stood for nearly 20 years have been dimmed by the 
immense figures of 1898. The figures for December are yet unreported, but the ex- 
ports of merchandise for the year will no doubt approximate $1,250,000,000 or $150, - 
000,000 more than in 1897, and the net exports go above $610,000,000 or $250,000, - 
000 more than in 1897, while the net imports of gold will reach $140,000,000. 

A comparison of our foreign trade of the last three years with that of the four 
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years 1878-1881 will show some interesting results. It is presented in the following 
table : 









































, MERCHANDISE, GOLD. 
CALENDAR YEAR. 
Exports. Imports. Net Exports Imports. 
SRR ere ee Tre $737,092,073 $431,812,483 $305,279,590 $1,821,911 
Db piescenheniiieietensbbendonmndl 765,159,825 513,602,796 251,557,029 74.6 52,495 
apr wninsiedainiis dein eanemn 683, 696,807 176 192.876,246 70,582,239 
Dh centbidetaddedehekensatenesnentiass 833,549,127 670,209,448 163,339,679 57,795,077 
(aE aN ee $3,225,484,447 | $2,312,431,903 | $913,052,544 | $204,851,722 
niubsadsanesnetabavocesnsébaiasae $1,005,837,241 $681,579,556 $324.257,685 | $46,474,419 
RES Ee res 1,099,743,554 742,631,350 857,112,204 | * 255,809 
Dl isdeuwsdesd sé Reseeesésshendssieien 1,242,000,000 631,000,000 611,000,000 140,000,000 
Se I 6c 60000060 060sse00008 $3,347,580,795 | $2,055,210,906 | $1,292,369,889 $186,218,610 
* Net exports, + December estimated. 


While the exports of manufactured articles have been growing very rapidly it 
is a fact that our agricultural products have been an important part of our export 
trade. Par icularly have our exports of wheat and corn been very large. The fol- 
lowing table for eight years past shows how large the grain movement has been in 
the past year: 


CALENDAR YEAR. W heat. W heat flour. Corn. 

Bushels, Barrels. Bushels. 

ET a ee Ce em aE .» 129,638,934 13,023.692 30,691,851 
Ti isinithnsa adel anidiinnaihiiinindainiimmiinaie 125,518,441 17,408,713 77,471,179 
ein i athieahie “sith ncaa pamela 108,377,569 16,440,603 55,143,918 
 sntétieteidsadbibspudialabeoteséaaus 72,523,389 16,056,390 41,806,711 
Dt cnndeieeatienehnenaadeneninnsidimeton 66,804,686 14,528,761 61,956,638 
i cccitidesetis teakion wiles ORI 2 83,7 5,829 15,8 35,836 131,960,530 
Sh ctaick i deichlaciie ines tiie ieiadt ihe i tiare a amines 109,909,328 1 ‘ 189,127,570 
RE SRN SRR rE ee 95,761,356 11,674,607 169,893,948 
Paaintthaidiedumaddiisidekddbdnianaaneliin’ 128,587,623 14,615,582 185,277,340 


* Eleven months ended November 30. 


The full return for the year will show wheat exports larger than in any previous 
year of the period included in the table, wheat flour exports but slightly exceeded 
in 1892, and corn exports the largest ever known. 

At no time during the year has the financial condition of the United States 
Treasury caused any apprehension. The beginning of the war with Spain and the 
sudden increase in the expenditures for war and navy purposes made it necessary 
for the Government to increase its revenues by means of internal revenue taxes. It 
also placed a loan of $200,000,000. By these means the Treasury has been well sup- 
plied with funds and it closes the year with a net surplus of $294,764,000 as com- 
pared with about $235,500,000 a year ago and only $90,000,000 five years ago. 

The ordinary revenues of the Government are, however, still below the ordinary 
expenditures. The deficit for the year just ended is $138,916,000, while in 1897 it 
was only about $27,500,000 and in 1896 $49,500,000. The increase in disbursements 
for the war and navy departments more than accounts for the deficiency of last year 
even after making allowance for the increased revenue from war taxation. 

For six years past the Government revenues have been deficient, and the war 
only aggravated the condition. The following table show the receipts from cus- 
toms and the total revenues with the expenditures, those for war and navy being 
Separately stated for each of the past seven years. 

We have elimi ated the receipts from the sale of the Pacific Railroads which in 
1897 were $49,909,822.40 and in 1898 were $14,841,401.35, also from the expendi- 
tures $4,549,368.26 paid on account of those roads in 1897. 
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RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 
es | a of ex- 
ECEMBER 31. ; pe ures. 

: Customs. Total. War and 


NAVY. 











$191,737,936  $369,763,688 $76,525,817 : #32, 471,163 

173,231,436 | 339,102,572 87,415,379 43,381,984 

131.915.004 303,982,205 84,304.589 ! 59,118,746 

165,584,947 322.478.1338 |  —'78.578,792 29'570,886 

144,321,511 | 315,328,310 | 79,053,978 49,456,773 
| 346,605,882 | 90,685,851 


171,699,420 862 685, 27,443,480 
176,810,559 425,964,057 | 281,161,083 138,916,786 




















* Excess of receipts. 

The cost of war is plainly shown ia the above table, the war and navy expendi- 
tures being more than three times the total for 1897 and almost four times the total 
for 1896. Not since 1866 have these disbursements been as large as in 1898, and not 
since 1865 have the total expenditures of the Government equalled those of last 
year. 

The effect of deficient revenues or of excessive expend tures will be observed in 
the table printed below, which shows the changes in the public debt in recent years. 
Four times in the last five years the Government has been compelled to borrow 
money, in 1894 $100,000,000, in 1895 $62,000,000, in 1896 $100,000,000 and in 1898 
$200,000,000. The table is as follows: 





Interest bear- | Cashin | Net public 
ing debt. debt. Treasury. debt. 





756,431,571 
- 838,969,476 


$88, 218,055 
707 (116,210 
694,692,979 
743,471,684 

46,050,878 


812:431,702 999, 111,568 
848,212'479 | 1,129,176,286 











The table shows that the bonded debt was vasheoed treme $2,381, 000, 000 to $585, - 
000,000 between August 31, 1865, and June 30, 1893, and the net debt less cash in 
the Treasury from $2,756,000,000 to less than $839,000,000. Since June 30, 1893, 
however, we have increased the bonded debt to $1,040,000,000 and the net debt to 
$1,129,000,000. Amid the general rejoicing over good times there is still something 
to regret in the backward step taken by the United States as a debt-paying country. 

THE Money Market.—Until the last week of the month call money ruled at 
about 2 to 214 per cent., but a flurry occurred on December 28, the rate advancing 


Money Rates in NEw York City. 





Aug. 1.| Sept.1.; Oct.1. | Nov. 1. 1. | Jan. 1. 





Per cent.| Per cent.' Per cent.; Per cent. -| Per cent. 
Call loans, bankers’ balances 1 —1%/|2 -2%/3 —4 | 1%-2 |2 -2%/2 -3 
= ns banks and trust compa-} 

1%— ze 3ig—4 2— 3 —3% 


Brokers? loans on collateral, 90 days wa: |e —S | O- nail a 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 “"* all _s ali a 
onths. 3-34 4 4 — : 34o— 
34-344 4 — 34-334 | 3 3 — 
334-44 4 —5 4 —4% 334-334 
| 45K | 5 —6 414—5 


Commerciai jeper age bills 
~“_- to 90 da 
ia 
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sharply to six per cent., but falling to two per cent. by the close of the day. In 
view of the activity of the stock market and the usual calling in of loans incident to 
the last days of the year in anticipation of January settlements, the flurry was short 
lived and unimportant. The supply of money is large with the demand only 
moderate. 

At the close of the month call money ruled at 2 to 3 per cent., the average rate 
being about 234 per cent. Banks and trust companies quote 8 to 3 per cent. as 
the minimum. Time money on Stock Exchange collateral was quoted at three per 
cent. for sixty days to four months, and 31g per cent. for five to six months. For 
commercial paper the rates are three per cent. for sixty to ninety days endorsed bills 
receivable, 314 @ 3%4 per cent. for first-class four to six months’ single names, and 
4 @ 5 per cent. for good paper having the same length of time to run. 

New York City Banxs.—For the first time in the history of the New York 
Clearing House banks the loans of those institutions reached $700,000,000 on Decem- 
ber 10, and one week after the deposits for the first time reached $800,000,000. Both 
these items have increased largely since and loans are nearly $21,000,000 more than 
they were a month ago and deposits $33,000,000 larger.. The specie holdings of the 
banks have further increased during the month more than $11,000,000, and now 
amount to nearly $170,000,000. Legal-tenders decreased nearly $1,000,000. The 
surplus reserve increased $2,000,000 and is now more than $19,000,000. 


New York Crry BANKS—CONDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 








i 
Loans. Specie. —_, Deposits. _——— | ——_ Clearings. 











| 
Dec. 3...| $697,.747,400 |$158,462,300 | $56,017,100 | $789.525,800 | $17,097,950 | $16,439,200 |$1,001,.138.114 
10...| 702,309,300 | 161,066.500; 54,873,800 | 796,78*,090| 16,743,300 16,385,300 | 954,918,100 
eee 800 | 164,325,100; 54,376,300 / 806,912,100/ 16,$73,375 | 16,341,700 | 1,119,883,300 
-++| 712,218,100 | 168,965,700; 54,391,800! 814,951,800; 19,619,050} 16,236,300 | 1,022,436,900 
* 31...) 718,808,700 | 169,756,300} 55,184,100) 823,087,700} 19,180,975 | 16,270,600; 975,690,300 
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Boston AND PaiiapeLPuia Banks.—The changes in the condition of the clear- 
ing-house banks of Boston and Philadelphia are shown in the following tables : 


Boston BAnkKs. 


























Dates. Loans. Deposits. Specie. ————— Circulation. | Clearings. 
_ ‘ | 
j 
Dec. 8........ $184,489,000 | $215.985,000 | $16,537,000 | $7,476,000 | $5,816,000 | $120,791,300 
oe  uGe 184.708,000 | 220,875,000 | 17,0°7,000 | 7.183.000 5,777,000 | 411. 
ee 8 8,000 473,000 | 17.663,00 | 7,721,000 5,642,000 989 
oe 181,981,000 | 220,877,000 | 17,968,000 | 8,012,000 5.449000 | — 126,694.900 
® is 185,808,000 | 223,420,000 | 18,266,000 | 8,202,000 5,468,000 | 109,036,000 





PHILADELPHIA BANKS, 




















Dates. Loans. Deposits, | — ne Circulation.| Clearings. 
| 
ee 128,238,000 | $141,556,000 | $41,919,000 $6,039,000 $85,816,500 
 ‘Diisieedscéddemanae oS ese 00D + 12'502 000 43,975,000 6,036,000 84,378,600 
 nssndiiiebedetnaha 123,573,000 145,476,000 | 45,315,000 . 6,101,000 91,291,400 
oT Tilaitinemedtuaisetaiteerbinanl 122,858,000 144,207,000 | 45,314,000 6,082,000 83,692,800 
© Tilecaiapeiidemebnenin 122,583,000 | 146,508,000 | 46,355,000 6,029,000 80,794,700 





Money Rares AsproaD.—While the rates of discount of the leading banks in 
Europe are the same as a month ago, Bank of England four per cent., Bank of 
France three per cent., and Bank of Germany six per cent., open market rates on 
the Continent are generally a trifle higher. Discounts of sixty to ninety day bills in 
London at the close of the month were 31g per cent. against 344 @ 354 per cent. a 
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month ago. The open rate at Paris was three per cent. the same as a month ago, 
and at Berlin and Frankfort 45g per cent. against 414 per cent. a month ago. 


Money Rates In For#tiGN MARKETS. 








| July 8 | Aug. 19. | Sept.16.| Oct. 1h. 








cere: | 


London—Bank rate of discount,..... 246 | 2% 
Market rates of discount: | 

60 days bankers’ drafts 1% | 

6 months bankers’ drafts.... 2 | 
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|. 
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ae 


we 
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Paris, open market rates 
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BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 





Sept. 14, 1898.' Oct. 12, 1898. | Nov. 16, 1898.| Dec. 14, 1898. 








Circulation (exc. b’k post bilis) £27,429.180 £27 
Public deposits 71% 
Other deposits 


9704,575 | £27,043,175 | £26,940,525 
76,652 804, 5,788,473 
30,244,984 5,406,396 
9,904,640 10,989,535 


Government securities 901, 904, 

Other securities 29,589,405 396 26.779,4.8 27,212,862 
Reserve of notes and coin 24 22,195,937 20,848,354 
Coin and bullion 195, 439, 

934% gh 5376% 


30,988,879 


Reserve to liabilities 
Bank rate of discount..........seseee. “4 26% 3 4% 4% 
Market rate, 3 months’ bills 35 3144@3 374 
Price of Consols (234 per cents.).......... 10 106% 
Price of silver per ounce 28d. : 28d. 275% 
Average price of wheat.........es++. eces 26s. 10d. 26s. 6d. 28s, 4d. 27s. 6d, 




















ForEIGN ExcHanGce.—The sterling exchange market has been dull during the 
greater part of the month. Commercial bills for cotton and grain have come freely 
upon the market but were promptly absorbed. There has been some investment 
buying of long exchange, but it is expected that when the bills bought last Novem- 
ber mature in January they will not be renewed and that there will be a decline in 
short exchange and heavy gold imports. 


FoREIGN EXCHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE F'rrst oF Eacu MonrTa. 





Sept. 1. . «i. January 1, 








age 
i 


6s 66 


* Commercial long 
- Docu’tary for paym’t. 
Paris—Cable transfers 
" Bankers’ 60 days 
3 Bankers’ sight 
Antwerp—Commercial 60 days. 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight 5 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days 
- Bankers’ sight 5 — 
Belgium— Bankers’ sight §.2144— 3. 5 
Amsterdam— Bankers’ sight.... ts—- %4| 40%-— % 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight 26:2— 7% 4— f 
Italian lire—sight. 5.5834- 5534 | 5.6244 —59 
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ForREIGN TRADE.—The statistics of our foreign trade for November show that 
the value of our merchandise exports was $129,783,512, the largest aggregate ever 
reported for any month. The November exports were exceptionally large both in 
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1896 and 1897 but the figures fir those years have been exceeded by $20,000,000 and 
$13,000,000 respectively. The imports continue very small, being only about $52,- 
(00,000, or about the same as in 1897. The result is a net balance of exports amount- 
ing to nearly $78,000,000, exceeding the extraordinary balance of $64,000,000 in 
November, 1897, and of $59,000,000 in 1896. For the eleven months of the year the 
total exports of merchandise are $1,117,681,000, an increase of $143,000,000 over 1897 
and of $385,000,000 over 1895. The total imports were $579,844,000, a decrease from 
1897 of $111,000,000 and from 1895 of $160,000,000. The net exports over imports 
are nearly $538,000,000, an increase over the previous year of $254,000,000. The net 
imports of gold in November were $4,911,734, making a total] for the eleven months 
of $134,421,000, which exceeds the total for any previous entire year. The exporis 
of silver continue small, being $1,754,000 in November and $22,048,000 for the 
eleven months, 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 














MERCHANDISE. 
Joa — | Gold Balance. | Silver Balance. 
: Exports. | Imports. Balance. | | 
ee Sol, 659,698 | $49,263,363 | Exp., $42,396,335 Imp., $4,139, = Exp. oe * =. 190 
Mii ewacosersecese veee| 79,954,005 | 50,567,482 |“ " 29,886,5: 89,688 
i cevinsiahesmnneds 87;312,581 | 63,344,817 | ‘* — 23,967,764| Exp., 13,255, 0; 
i ccnssnseavonniess 109,072,839 | 50,043,288; ‘* 59,029\551/Imp., 7,019,200| ‘ 2,007,611 
a 116,672,325 | 52,354.651| ‘* 64,817,674 2,354,576| ‘* — 1,829,815 
ee ccsedinnnssanpions 129,783,512 | 52,109,560| ‘* 77,673,952} “ 4,911,734) ** 1,754,444 
ELEVEN MONTHS 

eee 782,557,052 | 726,324,057 Exp. ., 56,232,995 | Exp., yg Exp., 23,700,254 
ee 740, 295, 402 | 614, 177, 510 126, 047.89: 892 - 71 257,54 7 27,508,989 
eT 732, 331, ‘019 739,468,300 Imp., 7,137,281 - 56,503, 7 ” 27,143,363 
See ier 888, 651 315 622,598,896 | Exp., 266,052,419 | Imp., 44.105, 151 - 29,841,864 
EARP 974,655, 084| 691 089,266} ‘“* 283.565,818| Exp., 2,257, ~e ‘© 22,497,246 
SO ee 1,117,681.199 579,844,153 ** 537,837,046 | Imp., 134,421,054 ” 22,048,103 























NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION.—There was an increase of $1,033,067 in bank 
note circulation in December, making an increase of $14,804,824 for the year, the 
total now being $243,735,105, of which $214,015,987 is secured by the deposit of 
Government bonds. There was an increase of $87,444 in bonds so deposited for the 
month and of $17,869,894 for the year. The lawful money deposited to retire circu- 
culation increased in amount $945,622 in December but is $3,065,070 less than a 

















year ago. 
NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 

‘Sent. 30, 1898.| Oct. $1, 189%. | Nov. $0, 1898,| Dec. #1, 1898. 

—_ 
Total amount outstanding............... | $235,356,950 | $289,546,281 | $242,702,088 | $243,735,105 
Circulation based on U.S, bonds........ | 205,056,063 210,579,183 213,928,543 214.015, 987 
Circulation secured by lawful money.... 30,300,887 29,500,825 28,773,495 29, 719, 118 

U.S. bonds to secure circulation : | 
Pacific RR. bonds, 6 per cent.......... | 3,206,000 2,906,000 3,138,000 1,815,000 
Funded loan of 1891, 2 per cent........ 21,730,150 22,047,750 21,975,750 21,486,750 
1907, 4 per cent........ 142,640,700 | 139,436,050; 136,586,550 133,972,050 
Five per cents. of 1894 hs egeemneeauwdene 17,219,900 16,231,900 15,596,900 15,010,400 
Four per cents, Of 1895..........ceceeee: 24,987,150 23,990,650 21,915,650 20,725,650 
Three per cents, Of 1898..............00. 20,176,220 31,006,120 40,136,280 46,933,000 
RE ieiibaiins intern iiniamtindndins anaemiiion $229, 960,120! $235,618,470 | $239,349,130 | $239,942,850 

















‘The National banks have ae = deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits : 
saeeie Railroad 6 per cents., ; 2 per cents of 1891, $1,534,500; 4 per cents of 1 
; 5 per cents. “Ss Soa or 367, 000 ; 4 per cents. of 1895, $9,907,500; 3 per cents. of 1898, 
38°096'490 a total of $71 
The circulation of Notional gold banks, not included in the above statement, is $82,765. 


GOLD AND SILVER CoINAGE.—The mints coined $9,492,045 gold and $3,275,481 
silver, of which $2,006,260 was in silver dollars, and $58,958, minor coin, a total of 
10 


145 
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$12,826,484. The total coinage of go'd for the year amounted to $77,985,757 and of 
silver to $23,034,034. 


UnrITED STATES TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 





RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 
Since November, Since 
‘ July 1, 1898. Source. 1898, July 1, 1898. 
Customs $16,764,325 $96,045,839 ang and mis 6 467 $50,720,783 
Internal revenue.. 22,621,318 138,394,340 146,096,920 
Miscellaneous 2,019,150 11,521,711 
5, ye 


: 71, 71 
$41,404,793 — $245,961,890 | 7 crest 573,7 19;178'181 
$460,014 $83,719,422 $329,681,31) 




















MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED StTaTEs.—The volume of money in cir- 
culation was increased nearly $10,500,000 in December making $105,000,000 increase 
in the last four months and $176,000,000 for the year. There was an increase in gold 
coin in circulation of $8,810,000 during the month and of $1,203,220 in silver dollars, 
while certificates and Treasury notes were reduced $1,405,282. 


MOoNEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Jan. 1, 1898. | Nov. 1, 1898. | Dec. 1, 1898. | Jan. 1, 1899. 





Gold coin $547,568 $649,846,727 | ° $667,796,579 
63,437 980,333 65,183, 553 

Subsidiary silver 70, 627, 818 

Gold certificates 35, 200,259 

Silver certificates 

Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890 

United States notes 

Currenc certificate, Act June 8, 1872.. 

Nationa! bank notes 


392,331,995 
94,949,741 
. py 738 

465,000 
238337 729 


$1,866,575,782 $1,897,301,412 
75,059,000 


Siee seas 


@ 
or 














Total 
Population of United States 
Circulation per capita ’ $24. 87 








MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY.—The net money in the Treasury 
increased nearly $5,000,000 in December, about $1,300,000 of which was in gold coin, 
$3,572,000 in gold bullion, $1,900,000 in silver dollars and $804,000 in National bank 
notes, partly offset by decreases in silver bullion, subsidiary silver and United States 
notes. 


MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 





Jan. 1, 1898. | Nov. 1, 1898. | Dec. 1, 1898. | Jan. 1, 1899. 








$151,910,176 | $141,800,498 | $138,441,547 | $139,654,545 
45,559,060 133,423.574 138,502,545 42.074,> 
Silver bullion 94,615,173 
Subsidiary silver 7,854,660 
United States notes 84,200,089 40,379,396 34,944,970 

Nati 4,659,172 5, 5, 480, 141 


Total $794,147,895 | $826,192,415 $824,687,707 
Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, 

outstanding 560,012,217 543,141,264 2 542,939,995 

Net cash in Treasury $234,135,678 | $283,051,151 | $276,785,248 | $281,747,712 


























SuppLy oF Money IN THE UNITED Srates.—The addition to the total stock of 
money in the country last month was about $16,000,000 of which $13,500,000 was 
gold and $1,000,000 National bank notes. The increase in total supply for the year 
is nearly $224,000,000. 











MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


SuPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 























see Jan. 1, 1898. | Nov. 1, 1898. | Dec. 1, 1898. | Jan. 1, 1899, 
, 

ite... csnnedssenroncnaneseoonedes .-| $699,478,536 1,647,225 | $797,428,060  $807,451,124 
Gold bullion... Lebkstnhenedieedneedesbonasne 45,559,060 er 138,502,545 | 142,074,889 
I ign snenneeseecendsteedensies 455,818,122 466,836,597 238,597 470,244,857 
Silver bullion.......... ebenadiednedmetis .-| 102,284,736 94,675,773 93,359,250 92,192,207 
eT CE nice ccecnesesesonececcess 76,400,207 76,733,612 76,670,481 76,587,161 
United States MOtes.......cccccccccccccees 346,681,016 681, 681,016 | 346,681,016 
National bank notes. ..........ececeeeeees 229,014,641 239,629,136 | 242,784,803 243,817,870 

Pecccccndevseess< jmeseneien scawendi memen an pees $2,163,664,752 | $2,179,049,124 





Certificates and Treasury notes represented by coin, bullion, or currency in Treasury are 
not included in the above statement. 


UnitED StTatTEs Pusiic Dest.—More than $7,000,000 of the ten-twenty bonds 
of 1898 are still unreported in the debt statement, although $3,800,000 were included 
The interest-bearing debt is now $1,040,000,000, and 
the net debt less cash in the Treasury is $1,129,000,000. The latter increased 
$1,700,000 in December and $130,000,000 in the past year. 


UnITED StratTes Pusiic DEBT. 


in the one issued January 1. 





























Jan, 1, 1898, | Nov. 1, 1898. | Dec. 1, 1898, | Jan. 1, 1899. 
Interest bearing debt: . . 
Funded loan of 1891, 2 per cent......... oye $25,364,500 | $25,364,500; $25,364,500 
” = (Fi eT 641,500 559,646,900 559,650,000 | 559,650,200 
Refunding certificates, 4 per cent...... 44.220 40, 39,250 39,100 
Loan 0 Sa Gncsseccesocecsees 100,000,000 ,000, 100,000,000 100,000,000 
ss ‘ | dune dtaetenetngs 162,315,400 162,315,400 162,315,400 | 162,315,400 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent........) ..cccsessees 179.399,1 189,027,480! 192,846,780 
Total interest-bearing debt........... $847,365,62U | $1,026,766,960 $1,036,396,630 $1,040.215,980 
Debt on which interest has ceased... ... 1,330,270 1,246,870 1,241,630 1,237,200 
Debt bearing no interest: 
Legal tender and old demand notes..... 346,735,363 346,735,013 346,735,013 | 346,735,013 
National bank note redemption acct.. 32,268,146 29,572,380 093,029 28,868,%14 
Fractional CUFTENCY......ccccccccccccces 6,886,937 6,883,974 6,883,974 6,883,974 
Total non-interest bearing debt...... $385,890,446 | $383,191,367 | $382,212,017 | $382,487,801 
Total interest and non-interest debt.| 1,234,586,337 | 1,411,205,197 | 1,419,850,277 | 1,423,940,982 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the treasury : 
See Gc neces ccccscestcecsesees 38,128,149 36,940,149 36,901,049 36,808,999 
ih RS heseer er eeeseenes 387;925,504 | 398,753,504 399,163,504 | 399,430,504 
Certificates of deposit. ........ccccccees 44,555,000 20,105,000 20,640,000 20,685,000 
Treasury notes Of 1890 ........cccccccees 106,348,280 97,833,280 97,193,280 96,523,280 
Total certificates and notes........... $576,956,933 | $553.631,983 53,897,833 | $553,447,783 
Aggregate DT hiicceceuseniagetenenenedas 1,81:,543,270 | 1,964,837.130 | 1,973,748,110 | 1,977,388,765 
Cash in the Treasury : 
Total cash ASSets .......cecceccecs baeuinitie 861,391,370 933,249, 926,117,182 | 930,431,351 
Ne SE cacccveceseccececcocns 916, 633,011,122 740, 635,666,656 
PN iitebineceematnineescabewoenteed $235,474,769 | $300,2388,275 | $292,376,790 | $294,764,695 
EP PNT wrccsccccocssesccesecneceess 100,000,000 ,000, 000 100,000,000 
Bee GI indccotscesccccosccencees 135,474,769 200,238,275 192,376,790 | 194,764,695 
, RE Pe ee Ne $235,474,769 | $300,238,275 | $292,376,790 | $294,764.695 
Total debt, less cash in the Treasury.| 999,111,568 | 1,110,966,922 | 1,127,473,487 | 1,129,176,286 























FOREIGN AND DoMEsTIC COIN AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK. 























Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked 
Trade dollars......... oeeccccces $ .55 65 Twenty marks..............+++- $4.73 $4.75 
Mexican dollars.............+0: 464% $ .474 | Spanish doubloons............. 15.50 15.60 
Peruvian soles, Chilian pesos.. .42 43 Spanish 25 pesOs..........+2+0++ 18 4.82 
SNL acccnedsocesevsces 4.82 4.85 exican doubloons............ 15.50 15.60 
Victoria sovereigns............ 4.85 4.87 Mexican 20 peSOS..........0e00e 19.53 19.60 
Se ME sicianeeensesanannes 93 96 Pe er csccccsccccececeses 3.98 4.00 
co Re 3.84 3.86 








Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at 


value. Bar silver in London, 27,d. per ounce. New 
bars, 5944 @ 59%ec. Fine silver (Government assay), 5914 @ 60%4e. 
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PRICES AND SALES OF STOCKS AT THE NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE IN THE YEAR 1898. 





The following table includes all stocks traded in to the extent of 1,000 shares during the 
year, (Quotations except where marked-with an * are for 100 share transactions.) 


YEAR 1898. 1897. | 1898, 








High. ; . | Close. | Sales year. 




















American Cotton Oil 
American Cotton Oil preferred 
American District Telegraph 
American Malting Company 
merican Malting Pine mer preferred 
American Spirits Manufacturing Company 
merican Spirits Manuf teeter d Company pref... 
American Steel & Wire Compan 
American Steel & Wire Commana preferred 
American Sugar Refining Company 
merican Sugar Refining Company preferred... 
merican Telegraph & Cable Company 
\merican Tobacco 
imerican Tobacco preferred 
inn Arbo 
inn Arbor preferred 
itchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 
tchison, Topeka & Santa Fé preferred 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Baltimore & Ohio, $10 assessment paid 
Zaltimore & Ohio, $15 assessment paid 
timore & Ohio, assessment paid 
saltimore & Ohio, when issued 
saltimore & Ohio preferred, when issued 
3altimore & Ohio 

tay State Gas 
srooklyn Elevated 
srooklyn Rapid Transit 
srooklyn Union Gas Company 
Brunswick Company, assessment paid 
srunswick Dock & City Importation Company .. 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg preferred 
Canada Southern 
Canadian Pacific 
rr . . ¢ccpcbendheeeseseneeonseenden 
entral Pacific 
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hy ee GS COUEMOT... cccccccccvcccccncess 

o & Eastern Illinois 

& Eastern Illinois preferred 

Great Western 

Great Western preferred A 

Great Western Seeaeien B 

Great Western d 

Indianapolis & | 

Indianapolis & 

filwaukee & St. 

filwaukee & St. Paul preferred 

Northwestern 

cago & Northwestern preferred 

oe Lg ST II. wnccce coocccccesecee | BEM 

o, St. Paul, Minnesota & Omaha | 94 
oO t. Paul, Minnesota & Omaha preferred.. 

oO ‘Terminal & Transfer 

o Terminal & Transfer preferred 
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leveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis pref.. 
Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling 

Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling preferred 
Jolorado Coal & Iron Development 

Colorado F ‘uel & Tron 

Co oO oO Tidla ne 
Colorado Midland preferred.............cccccecseess 
Colorado Southern, when issued 
Colorado Southern Ist preferred, when issued 
Colorado Southern 2d preferred, when issued 
Columbus & Hocking Coal & Iron 
Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledu................ 
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Columbus, —s Valley & Toledo preferred. .. | 
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YEAR 1898. | 1887. 1898. 
High. | Low. | Close. | Close. | Sales year 
Denver & Rio Grande............. cecccccccsccees ot & 10 2034 11 61,598 
Denver & Rio Grande preferred...... ......eeeeeees rise 40 705¢ 4534 508,261 
Des Moines & Fort DOdge..............ceeeeececeees 23% 8% 2234 13 100,418 
Detroit Gas......s.seeseeseneees at eeeeeceeceeeesvecees 67 45 62% | 5534 801 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic.............s0+s.-- ae | Be | MS iis 1'280 
Dulutn, South Shore & Atlantic preferred......... 834 5 8: 4 4.194 
Eastern Elevator.......-.eseeeeeess <gasnncenevevesone 66 614 6414 ene 9,100 
Edison Electric Illuminating of N. Y............... 195 119 194 125 31,627 
Edison Electric LNuminating of Brooklyn......... rts 106% | 122 110 1,775 
Th «iss heii cceetesenadeesdesevesaiesenecesads 1 11 1434 1434 91,255 
Erie Ist. preferred......cccccccccccccccccccccccccccecs 435¢ iat 3914 3814 330,860 
Brie 2. preferred .......6...ceecccccccccseccsccccceses 213g | 1 20 122,192 
Evansville & Terre Haute..............eeeeeees i 22 4146 25 39,166 
Evansvilie & Terre Haute preferred..... .......... 12% 40 a2 43 12,546 
Express, AGAMS. .....ccccccccccccccccccccccsesecccees 80 97144 |*109 60 16,607. 
Express, AMECTICAN.......cccccccscccccccccccccccccces *153 *116 *145 117% 16,380 
Express, United States. ..... ...ccccccccccccccccvcees +5814 38 5314 40 COI 16,910 
Express, Wells Fargo.......ccecscccccccccccccccccces 131 112% 13144 116 —S i 3,272 
RE NE I, cn cccccnsccesececesesessees 52 29 52 wees | 1,199,216 
Federal Stee] Company preferred...............e00. 8514 6934 83% eoee | 1,019,992 
Blint & Pere MATGuett0e,....cccccccccsccccccccccccces 1834 10 1734 12 | 340 
Flint & Pére Marquette preferred...............++. 49 36 4316 42 8,100 
Fort Worth & Denver City......ccccccccccscccccees 28 *15 25 18% | 6,219 
Forth Worth & Rio Grande....... ........0ceeseeees 17% | 10 16 16 | 5,054 
General EBleOctric. .....ccccccccces sovccccccccccccccess 504g | 2944 4814 3414 | 591,158 
I oon nn ntnneceesseccesessosataces 97 76 4 inn | 128,306 
Glucose Sugar Refining Company .................. 72% 65 70% eee] 52,184 
Glucose ord Refining Company preferred....... 1093g | 107% | 10834 Seiiaite 8 3,611 
Great Northern preferred...............++++- ss.csse ig) | 122” | 14486 | 133 118°789 
H. B. Claflin Company.........ccccccccees ssdiesioaaciciici 9634 | *8734 9634 95 3,146 
idk iin cusaanhnincenadibewsedeeton 61 1534 58 2856 187,877 
cen cncedbenees 000005000000 00000bsnCNseRs 50 43 50 40 1,513 
I ek in dca cedetiionsanbanseaninnes 11534 96 114% | 10334 398,358 
Tllinois Steel Company.............csecceececeececeey 754 | 44% | 1 | 48%6 137,633 
Illinois Steel Company trust receipts stamped ....| 102 9034 | 102 bene 3,084 
International Paper Company..............seeee0e: 67 48 G35G |... 298,913 
International Paper Company preferred........... 95 85 9414 Lee 85,108 
a ta ine ED 11% 4 | 11 9 27,673 
Iowa Central preferred....... ..cccccscccccccccceecs 4246 5 42% | 32 35,642 
RE as ons kee euganseseeseenseouse 8 5% 8 7% | 4,512 
Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf.........ccccccccccees 25% 15 164 2044 ‘| 185,478 
Keokuk & Des Moines...... ........cccsccccceeceeuss 6 | 38 5 io 4,104 
Keokuk & Des Moines preferred.............eeeee+: 184g 15 17 15 2,937 
Knickerbocker Ice Company.........cccsecseesecees 57 5434 57 te 3,104 
NT ar aardec saenueeneaamneiie 543% | 37g i334 “OTB 
SO CI MINN s oc cccccccccctescosesecsooseces 9614 85 94 91 | 17,531 
I inkiAd nn ckinceeneieebeaeensenin 23% | 12 214 | 16% 116,901 
Lake Erie & Western preferred............s00eeee0: 53 7444 | 72% 120,607 
I ee repre 215 17034 | 201 171 761 
taints ainkchuoginetndanebesinmenainiia 59% | 40 555g | 39 18,346 
SE Ce MI oo occ ccneccccoonsesesocesovess 6544 44 64% 2,450,229 
OOO 12014 90 9734 | 1117 4,294,427 

Mergenthaler i ic eneteendbduenenedier 14514 140 4514 ania 1. 
Metropolitan Street Railway............ssseeeeseees 19434 | 12544 | 19134 | 129% 1,751,707 
Es cndabindes sdbenerbadbabueneesnwens 8 41o 656 634 14,151 
Mexican National certificates...............ss..008 1% y % | 1% 9,316 
i adil 0 nnicnbcineniol 118 | 991 118 103 625 
NT EERE 3834 | 24 36% | 255% 106,300 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ist preferred............... 100 =| «(84 100 88% 9,307 

Minneapolis & St. Louis 2d preferred............... 78% | 46 7434 58 56, 
AR i A A ORE AE ARR 9934 | 57 97 58 214,594 
Minnesota Iron trust receipts .............eeeeeeee: 9 | 90 97 sone 6,940 
Minnesota Iron trust receipts stamped............. 142% | 123 arr 15,178 
Missouri, Kansas & TexaS....... ....cccccccsscssseee 1444 | 10 138% | 13 100 192 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas preferred................ 41 | 2834 | 38 3534 262 
i A hctahagineneadiie -onieuintnsachention 4614 | 22 4554 | 34 1,714,345 
iin enitecabanwanhabunianneandnainies 3244 | 24 32 29% 28,723 
LR AERTS A *180 *167144 «| «176 *170 3,798 
National Biscuit Company ..............seeeeeeeeeee 4) an eee 155,755 
N ational Biscuit Company preferred............... 106 | 9446 | 104% we 15,780 
National Lead Company..............ssccssssccssees 3 | 264 | 3834 | 375% 315,327 
National Lead Company preferred....... .......... 1144 | lidig 1053 34,383 
I edi naccchashancabunuemevonta 21% | 2% 86 | 17 CO 139.240 
ink intense scahensnnaneobaenenceuies 9 | 3% 64 6 | 3,293 
National Starch Ist preferred................seeeees 80 65 8 1,269 
N i ALAA RRM 814 6144 8 7 4.480 
Se CE, OUD, .. cncnctoncsecesdess-secsuee 43 40 40 dace 1,450 
act iianonnhnmandainwinaent 120 14 113 | 184,245 
i eet ee aa ae ant 327 
Ty a 715 
nndicnel 451 
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YEAR 1898, 1997. | 1898, 
Close. | 
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New York, Lackawanna & Western oe 
New York, New Haven & Hartford pasaeeonened ades 
New York, Ontario & Weste 
New York, Susquehanna & Western 

ew York. — & Western preferred.. 
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Oregon Railroad & Naviga 

Oregon Railroad & N nt oe ha omens 

Oregon Short Line 

A c.vkece sengkacoesesenese PERE 

Pacific Coast lst preferred 

Pacific Coast 2d preferred 

Pacific Mail 

Pennsylvania —— 

2eople’s Gas, Chi 

Peoria, Decatur & 

Peoria & Eastern 

Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 
>ittsbureg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis pref... 

Pittsburg & Western preferred 
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Reading lst preferred 
Reading 2d preferred 
Rio Grande Western... 
Rio Grande Western preferred 
ne, Watertown & Ogdensburg 
. Joseph & Grand Island 
Joseph & Grand Island Ist preferred 
Joseph & Grand Island 2d preferred 
t. Louis & San Franci 
St. Louis & San Francisco Ist preferred........ .... 
. Louis & San Francisco 2d preferred 
. Louis Southwe tern 
. Louis Southwestera preferred 
Paul & Duluth 
t. Paul & Duluth preferred 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba 
Silver bullion certificates 
Southern Pacifi 
southern F 
outhern Rai y prefer 
Standard Distilling & Distributing Company 
tandarc 9 4 & Distributing Company pref. 
Standard Ro 
Tennessee Coal & Tron 
Texas Pacific 
Texas |] 
Third Avenue 
Twin City Rapid Transit 
Tnion Pacific, o 
Jnion Pacific, new 
Tnion Pacific preferred 
Jnion Pacific, Denver & Gulf | 10% 
"nion Pacific, Denver & Gulf, a 5 instalment pate 8 
Tnion poy Denver & Gulf, 10 assessm’t paid e 
Jnited States Leather } 8%. 
Tnited States Leather preferred. ...... ...cccccece: 
Jnited States Rubber 
—— Rubber preferred............ seceunis 
a 
WMUAED PEOTOTIOR. .......cccccccsccccccece sovcccceses 
West Chicago Street 
Vestern Union 
rn Union Tele 
ling & Lake Erie, Ist assessment paid 
ling & Lake Erie, 3d assessment paid 
ie, 4th assessment paid......... 
e pref., ist assessment paid... | 
ing & Lake Erie pref., 3d assessment paid... 
& Lake Erie pref., 4th assessment paid.. 
scone n Central 
isconsin Central preferred...............0.- seenes 
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QUOTATIONS. 





ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 


The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of December, and the highest and lowest 
during the year 1898, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1897: 
































YEAR 1897.| HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1898.| DECEMBER, 1898. 
High. Low Highest. ; Lowest. High. Low. Closing. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.| 17 9144/ 1 Dec. 21; 10% Apr. 21; 19% 16 1 
» preferred........++-- 354 17 ihe Dec. 21 2274—Mar. 12; 52% 45% ae 
Baltimore & Ohio............. 21 9 7234—Dec. 21 —Jan. 25) 7254 57 6944 
Bay State Gas..........sseeee- te 36 c. 27 Mar. 21 of 4 8 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit...... 8754 1 78%—Dec. 30; 35 —Mar. 12|; 78% 6 77% 
Canadian Pacific.............. 82 4644) 9044—Jan. 20; 72 —Apr. 21; 8534 8334 85% 
Canada Southern.............. one 44 58 —Dec. 16| 4444—Mar. 12/| 58 ot 
Central of New Jersey........ 1034 68 99 —Dec. 30; 8344—Oct. 17; 99 92 97 
og Sw nape ga aanhwneies a6 1452 44 noe = 4 — ee: = 368 3554 
hes io V g. eee —Dec. 4—Mar. 
Chicago & Alton...........0+. 170 140 |172 —Dec. 21/150 —Mar. 14/172 168 170 
Chicago, Burl. & ; Quincy hanews 102% 16934 | 12}4—Dec. 30| 85%4—Mar. 26| 125% 118% 125 
Chicago & E. Ilinois.......... 61 3744); 6 —June 1; 49 —Apr. 19 6216 564% «641 
. ag Lbpnweeeaunn 103 +9 |118%—Feb. 1/;102 —Jan. 7/113 110% 
Ci Gio cttnccennees sees WEEN dactdn dnsenmnellakadenceiinaadens ais! elie onaa 
Chicago, Great Western... 2084 364| 18 Aug. 22 Og —Reb. Bt] i654 18% 10% 
Chie., eee va 13 8 li —July 27 —Feb. 24 8% 86134 8 
preferred.. 3814 26 3844—July 27 33 —Apr. 16; 35 31 32 
Chie. Milwaukee & St. Paul..| 102 6914 | 1 —Dec. 30| 8344{—Apr. 21) 12034 11334 1205, 
referred ............ 130% | 16614 Dec. 13|140 —Apr. 25| 16614 163° 166 
Chicago tn Northwestern... 324% 10134 | 14344—Dec. 16 11344—Mar. 12| 1484 136 14236 
SSIES | "ag 153 |: 19144—Nov. 16 | 168 3 188g 185 188% 
Chicago, ock I. & Pacific.. 9714 6044 | 114%—Dec. 28) 80 = 25| 114% 107 114 
Chic., St. Paul, Minn. & Om...| 8946 47 —Dec. 16| 65 —Mar. 12| 9% 847 931g 
—_ @ 3 eee hoeene 1 133 |170 —Nov. 17/148 —Jan. 5/170 168 168 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. Louis..|} 414% 21%) 474%—Aug. 16; 25 —Mar. 12} 44% 414 48% 
’ preferred.. 86 63 97 —Dec. 19| 774%—Mar. 9: 97 8934 96 
Col. Coal & Iron Devei. Co....| 2 34| 134—Nov. 14 SS SS: aera 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co,........... 27% 1534 —Dec. 27| 17 —Mar. 12| R% B 32 
Col. Hocking Val. & '6i-<-.7 18 114| 8i4—-Feb. 10| 2%—Nov. 1| 4% 256 4% 
Sl : cssreceases 46 14 s—Feb. 10); 12%—Dec. 6)| 19% ray 14 
Consolidated Gas besnsesons 241% 136% | 2544—June 9/164 —Oct. 3) 197% 187 195 
Delaware & Hud. Canal Co.... se Fe>- 3; 93 —Nov. 21) 108 99 107% 
Delaware, Lack. & Western..| 164 14644/159 —Feb. 5/140 —Oct. 19| 157 144% 157 
Denver & Rio Grande......... 14% 9%4 31 Dew. 28; 10 —Apr. 26; 21% 15 2034 
: preferred......-...... B0lg 36 | 7134—Dec. 28| 40 —Apr. 21| 715g 616 7054 
Edison Elec. Illum. Co., N. Y.| 182% 10134 | 19 —Dec. 29;119 —Apr. 8/195 164% 194 
Ts éansduddnbnbenatiennnteien 19 11%] 164—Feb. 4;| 11 —Apr. 21| 4% 138 1434 
vist pref... 4654 27 | 439¢—Feb. 11| 2914—Apr. 22| 394 3556 3084 
8. ee 2554 1544/ 2134-—Feb. 11 154g—Apr. 22; 20 18 20 
Evansville &*Terre Haute.. 34 8620 415g4—Dec. 30| 22 —May 9) 4154 30 414% 
Express Adams.........scceees 165 14714/;180 —Feb. 10) 9744—Apr. 29; 110% 108 109 
. =... 11914 109%¢ | 158 —Nov. 9/116 —Jan. 5| 150” 143 145 
" assed ceases i etlacmann 48 37 58144 -Dec. 5| 38 —Apr. 14) 584 49 5344 
Wells, Fargo......... 10 97 |13lig—Dec. 8 11244—May 5) 13144 128 131 
Great Northern, preferred....| 141 120 |180 —June 30 July 1) 14434 137 1 
Illinois Central.......ccccccces -| 11034 91% | 11 Dec. 13 Har 21} 11 111 1147 
lowa Central......... 002. 134 6 | 11ig—Dec. 27 4M 18| lle 9% 
‘9 Qreterned 2200 4154 42\6—Dec. 27 981 4216 3454 4214 
Laclede Gas.........scccscceee. 494 2 | 543%¢—Aug. 9 iti —Mar. 951 54 B0lg 52i¢ 
REE 9  70%4| 9644—Aug. 8 —Mar. 12; % 94 94 
Lake Erie & Western a wabeneed 13 234%4—Aug. 22 2 —Oct. 11| 23 14% 121% 
| ee 79% 58144) 88 —Aug. 19 —Oct. 19| 76% 62% The 
Lake i ittitihisteaseenava 181 152 | 215 —Dec. 14 1i0{—Jan. 4\215 197 201 
Louk A RES: 552s 38 5 eo 10 —Jan. | 56 48 553% 
Lou aville & Nashville........ 63% 40144) 6544—Dec. 13 rv —Apr. 21; 65% a7 64% 
Manhattan consol............. 138 81% 4—Jan. 14; 90 —Oct. 3 10056 aoe 9734 
Metropolitan Street........... ty 9934 19434—Dec. 12} 12544—Mar. 26) 19434 17934 19134 
Michigan Central.............. 111% 9 (|118 —Dec, 15; 99%—Mar. 12/118 110 118 
Minneapolis & = oe 31% 16 3834—Dec. 27| 24 -Mar. 11;} 3834 28 36% 
, = =  ebetminehewes 7734 | 100 —Dec. 22| 84 —May 14; 100 95 
i iad puna 6234 7 Dec. 27; 46 —Mar. 26 iA 61 4 
Missouri. y ivy ‘ Tex.. 16% 10 144—Jan. 26; 10 —Apr. 13 rib 137 
" Si ctssee vases 42 243%' 41 —Jan. 28! 2834—Mar. 12 38% 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 





HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1898. | DECEMBER, 1898. 


Lowest. High. Low. Closing. 


—Mar. 12| 464 36% 
“Nov. 3| a2~ 284 90° 


YEAR 1897. 








Highest. 


Shs Deo. 22 
concn 7 | 24 


High. Low. 
Missouri Pacific 40144 10 
Mobile & Ohio 32S od18 
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Sard Sie Seb Se ea a SO ee ee ets ee Sev. >t = oe ears = 


N. Y. Cent. & Hudson eet. 


N. Y. Chicago & St. Louis 
, vy preferred 


N.Y., 
» om 


N. Ontario & a 


- ¥., ” Sus. & Western.. 
Norfolk 
preter 
N orth American Co 


Northern Pacific tr. receipts. 


. pref tr. receipts 


Oregon Railway & Nav 
- referred 
Oregon Short Line 


Pacific Mail 
Pennsylvania R. R 


Pitts., Cin. bee we & St. Louis.. ; 
erred 


Pullman 
Reading Voting Tr. ctfs 
Ist prefered 
' 2d preferred 
Rome, Wat. Ogdens’ g 


St. iouts gen Francisco.. 


Pp 
St. Louis & - anata 
St. Paul Bir “Duluth 


‘red 
St. Paul, inn. & Manitoba.. 


Southern Pacific Co 
Southern Railway 
. preferred 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.... 


Texas & Pacific 


Union Pacific trust receipts. . 
Union Pac., Denver & Gulf... 


Wabash R.R 


Western 

Wheeling & Lake Erie 
‘ preferred 

Wisconsin Central 


*““ INDUSTRIAL” 
American Co. Oil Co 


preferre 
American Spirits Mfg Co.. 
, preferred 
American Sugar Ref. Co. 


National Lead i siearsin. dada | 


National inseed Oil Co.. 
National Starch Manfg. Co.. 


eee ferred.. ; 
New Haven & Hartf'd. 





11 9214 —Dec. 
ibs 11 is Jan. 
81% 675, Jan. 
43 24 jan. 
186 160 Dec. 
2% 12% —Dec. 
20 6 jan. 
45 18% Feb. 
1 8) Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 








43 —Dec. 
46 — Dec. 
12344— Dec. 
63%4—Dec. 
lg $4144— Dec. 

216 —July 
oe aBi6 2354—Jan. 


His pie 20 
122% 117 |: 128%— —Dec. 


914—Nov. 
503, 3 = —Nov. 
i i —Nov. 

ae ba 
1456 34 18 —Dec. 
300-0 384%—Dec. 
100 —Dece. 
175 —Nov. 
35 


— Dec. 
1034— Dec’ 























8744 75 

125 3K 
124 7 
383g 22%) 4354—Dec. 1 
3834—Dec. 


—Dec., 





4434—Dec. 
1338g—N ov. 








"eee Dae 
3034—Dec. 
3%4—JS an. 
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9% 
a008 5214 
1% 616 1534—June 
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15036 10944 
| Teg 10444 Be 16, —Jan. 
Sept. 
115” 100 135ig— Aug. 
| 413% wea! 97 —Dec. 


21% | 39%—Aug. 
14%— i 




















10934 
2314 
13 | 
1134 | 101;—Aug. 
10% 6%4)| 8%—May 
72 506 | 7 754%4—Dec. 
2514 10 | 48i6—Aug. 
76% 50 | 113i4—Dec. 


sept. 


614—Aug. 
78 —Nov. 


94—Aug. 
2444—Aug. 
95%4—Aug ug. 


3934—Aug. 
9034—Aug. 


146%—Aug. 
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105 —Mar. 26 
115g—Mar. i 


65 —May 


28 — Mar. 25 4 
4 201 


178'44—Jan. 
1334 


193g—Jan. 


21 —Apr. 
11034—- Mar. 

3874 —J an. 
57 —Mar. 


132 -— Nov. 


614—Mar. 
6 —Mar. 
~~ =. 


: 34—Mar. 
1844—J uly 
78 r 


pr. 
2356 Mar. 


17 —-Mar. 
874—Mar. 


1644—Mar. 
554—Nov. 
614 


144 
8214 
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NAME Principal og) Seer eae 
: Amount. ; 
Due. Paid.) Drice. Date. 
Ala. Midland Ist gold 6s.......... 1928 2.800.000 M& N| 91 Nov. 4,°98 
Ann Arbor Ist g 4’S............06: 1995 7,000,000' Q J | 90 Dec, 30,’98 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 
Atch Top & Santa Fe gen g 4’s.1995 124,074,000 | |A& 0) 99% Dec. 30,98 
" Rn cencceesescéees | cossannes A&O 93% July 1 1,°98 
. adjustment, g. 4’s.....1995 51,728,000 NOV | 79 Dec. 30, 98 
” Rvccrcccescesenien 13 066-008ee a © a codweseoseqdoses 
. Equip. tr. ser. A. g. 5’s1902 Se oe BOT coccccecccecesene 
» Chic. & St. L. ist es. 1915 1,500, OS SEP a se 
Atlan. av. of Brook’n imp. g. 5's, 1934 1,500,000 |\J & J} 824% Feb. 8,96 
Atlanta & Danville Ist g. 5’s..... 1950 1,238,000 |J & J) 10244 Dec. 13,’98 
B. & O. 1st 6’s (Parkersburg br.), 1919 | | 115 Nov. 7,’98 
(+ Trust Co. ofs. of dep....... | 3,000,000 4 & 0} 112 Oct.'19:°98 
2 Bitikisaceneceswes 1885-1925 115 Oct. 5, 98 
" Somenees is inn tinead eden paenaseeeseoneass 
" oma iain dina nied iii 10,000,000 |F & A} 11144 Aug. 1,°98 
" Speyer &Co.eng.cf.dep. || = = =—«—_—_s |__| aeneeecccvccgeces 
: rust Co. cfs. of dep...... J 118 Nov. 23,708 
» con, g. os RAAT ert 1988 118% —_ os 7,798 
— lll 
| BM & Co. cfs. depict, (1 | ¢ 11,988,000 |# & 4) 1414 Fuly 2098 
" a po Pos of dep... 11834 Oct. 29,°98 
. onds of loan o ets «ans. see ls & of Sensncnesorcesess 
,t0 1985 at 46 Tr. Co, of. } 1,161,000 |4 & 0} i536" Nov.18,508 
»  gterling 6% loano ue din. | aipeeuiecieaseus 
lone Trust Co. cfs... £1,921,800 |M& 8) rr rrr 
f sterling 6% loan o MO 1) 20 enn .ene lec a wn) Ccccccccecccccese 
gill Trust Co. of... 55 7 £1,990,600 | M & OF cshavennnccaie 
' % term onds | peepecnoovessocee 
Pa via? eee er 8,500,000 5 & ” pibeesceeinns 
” sterling oan oO $ go ann ann | a & a ccccccesccceececs 
(Philadelphia Branch). | } £2,400,000 | A & O/ 2997 TTITINIID | 
{ ster. 5¢ loan of 1877 due |) j=  _ __—|_—_si vecccccccccccsces 
1927 (B. & O. & Chic.) Tr. | >» £1,382,200 [J & D) ....cccccccccvecs 
ears) en ee 
Balti. Belt, Ist g. 5’s int. gtd., 1990 6,000,000 M&N' 105 Dec. 14,98 
W. Virginia & Pitts. Ist g. 5’s...1990 4,000,000 |A & 0} 111 Dec. 12, 195 
Monongahela River Ist g. g., 5’s 1919 700,000 |F & A| 104% July 1,’ 92 
Cen. Ohio. Reorg. 1st c. g. 4164's, 1930 2,500,000 |M & S| 108% Dec. 21,98 
Colo. & Cin, Midl’d Ist ext 4146's, 1939 2,000,000 3 & J) 75 Oct. 6,98 
Ak.&Chic.Junc.1st g. int. g.5’s.1930 | ) 102% Nov. 21,95 
® coupons Off..........c0... » 1,500,000 |M&N} 105 Aug. 9,’98 
Pi ittsb.g& Ci ~ heilsviile i woe YT 10714 July 28,798 
itts onnellsvillelstg. 4’s. ! ~ 4 July 
" Trust Co. cfs. of dep... j 2586000 |F mT) co ccccecececees 
* Ist 7% bds 1898 Tr. Co. cfs. vr FF? 
" con. 6% bonds Tr. Co. 1,315, SOs éankeusscsodonene 
B & O. Southwest’n Ist g. 416 8, “1900 | 10,667,000 J & 3) 105 Oct. 7,98 
* Istec.g. 416’s,......... 1993| 10,511,000 3 & J 90 Nov.26,798 
, Ist. inc. g. 5's ser. A” 2043 | 8,651,000 NoV | 31 Dec. 20,’98 
" OVE eilidalid hd acta cceieats 9,655,000 DEC | 11% Dec. 29,°98 
B. & O. Sw. Term Co. gtdg5’s.. 1942 | 1,200,000 M&N' 105 Nov.30,’9 
Ohio & Miss. 1st 7. Wilsasssend 1947 | 2,615,000 J & 3,105 Dec. 16,°98 
*« con. 7s............. 1911} 2,952,000 A & O 124 Dec. 20,98 
e Ist Spr’gficid div. 7’s, 1995 | 1,984,000 M&N 103 Dec. 29,98 
© ‘FIG Mlbacsscctence 1932 | 405,000 J&D 98 Apl. 2,92 
| 
Brooklyn E. Tr. Co. cfs Ist g. 6s’s, 1924 3,464,000 ...... | 9414 Dec. 28,98 
" Tr. Co. etfs. 2d g. 5’s. .1915 1 246,000 lecccee | Oe eeeseeeeessens 
Sena’ Bw instal p sti 0 Pulconane 70% Den iL 'or 
S r.Co.cfs.1s "s Remini’ ec . 
all instal. paid oe iat oe ¢ 1,357,000 } ae | PS a RN we 
2 124,000 | |e seees Dec, 30,’98 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit g. 5’s. 








RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 





Last SALE, PRICE AND DaTE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND TOTAL 
SALES FOR THE MONTH. 





Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 






































UnionEle.Tr.Co.ctfs. lstg.g.6’s, 1937 
1945 

















DECEMBER SALBS. 





High. Low.) Total. 











6,625,000 Zeal 10714 Dec. 29,98 








90 88% 


100 98 | 4,267,000 
ig 730% | 6.b40. B00 
16314 10x | °°" 1.008 


eeerveeee 
eeeeeeee 
*@eeeeee 
eeeeeeene 
eeeeeeee 
eeeneeeene 
eeeeeeee 
eeeeeeee 
eeeeeeeve 
eeeeeeene 
eeeeeeens 


105" 13,000 








165" 
10844 10846 *”" 6,000 
31. 31 | ~——-2,000 
12% 10%] 284,000 
105° 105. «| ©" 1,000 
124 124 8.000 
10334 103 25.000 
9 9134] 113,000 
94144 90 | ° 231,000 
109 105%! 73,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest price and total sales 
for the month. 


Notzr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
LAST SALE. | DECEMBER SALES. 








Name. = Principal) amount, | Int’st 
Due Paid.’ Price. —_Date.|High. Low.| Total. 


11734 Dec. 14,98 | 11744 116% 
10544 Dec. 29,°98 | 106 10434 


74 Sept. 1°96 aia: alae 
109 Dec. 21,°98|109 107% 
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ve City R. R. Ist con. 5’s 1916. 1941 
klyn Qu. Co. & Sur. lst con. 


~~ *S 
Brunswick & Western 1s g. 4’s....1938 
Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5s... .1987 

deb. 6’s 1947 

Rochester & Pittsbu rg. lst 6’s. .1921 

’ cons. Ist 6’s, a 

Clearfield & Mah. ist ¢ 

Buffalo & a 


gt 
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eee 
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1214 M ay 26,°96 Seiki ha 
100 ~Feb. 27°96 
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S535 
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06% Dec. 23,°98 
110% Dec. 30,98 

97 Feb. 9,'93 
140 Aug.24,’95 
10534 Nov.25,’98 
105 Jan. 4,°98 
111 Dec. 29,°98 
111 Dec. 19,°98 


10644 May 22° 98 
9144 ey 21, 98 
94” 28,98 


118 Soe. 22,°98 
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Burington, Cedar R. & N. Ist 5’s, 1906 
con. Laat col. tst 5’s...1984 


registe 
Minneap’s €s St. Louis Ist 7’s. g, 1927 
Ced. Rep = Falls & Nor. Ist 6’s, 1920 | 
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re robe 
Central Branch U, Pac. ist g. 4’s.1948 
Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g. 5's, 1987 
Central R’y of Reber ty t Ist tbs. 58.1945 
[ registe 


Zreeozohoucovoons 


con. g. 5’s 
con. g. 5’s, reg.$1,000 & 
Ist. pref. inc. g. 5’s, 
2d pref. inc. g. 5’s 
3d pref. lon, g. 
Macon & Nor. Div. Ist 
g. 5’s 1946 


Mobile div. Ist g. 5’s....1 
{ d. Ga. & Ati. div. g 5s. 1947 


Central Railroad of New ods. 
Ist consolidated 7’s. 
convertible 7’s 


wn Dec. 30,°98 
Dec. 21, 98 
534 Dec. 8, 98 


95 Dec. 23,’98 
99 July 6,°98 
8614 Sept. 6,98 
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10234 Dec. 17,98 
112 Nov. 17. 98 
110 ~July 21,98 
116 Dec. 30, 98 
Dec. 29. 98 
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1834 De Dec. * 98 
104 Nov.13,'96 
103 Oct. 20,°98 


108 Feb. 18, 98 
— sd 5, 98 
C. 29, = 
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Am. ne ere © Co. 5’s, 1921 
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Western Pacific bonds 6’s 1899 
North. Ry. (Cal. ) ist g. sie gtd..1907 
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Ches. & Ohio 6’s, g., Series 
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91 Dec. 30.98 91 89% 
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110% Dec. 16,°98 = 109% 
107% Dec. 20,98 —_ 


107 July 20,98 
1054 Oct. 30,95 


Chicago & Alton s’king fund ms, 1903 
{ Lou mane. & Mo. Riv. Ist 7’s.. 


. 1900 
Miss. "Riv. Bdge Ist s. f’d g. 6’s..1912 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 























NAME. Principal 
Due. Amount. 
} , Burl. & Quincy con. 7’s. 1908 28,924,000 
Chicago 5’s, AS fund i nana 1901 2,315,000 
e 65's, debentures.......... 1913 9,000,000 
P convertible 5’s.......... 1903 12,594,000 
’ ape div.) sink. f’d 5's, 1919 2,818,000 
© Giicsccnctscetanessisecces 1919 9,050,000 
* Denver GR PBrc cccceces 1 5,861,000 
© ‘~@ieasemanue. connedenssnes 1921 3,150,000 
‘ Chic. a sone cal 5 yo prong 2,320,000 
ebraska extensi’n 4’s, 

registered...........--s-2+ 26,110,000 
Han. & St. Jos. con. 6’s, 1911 8,000,000 

| Chic. Burl, "& Northern, 1st 5’s.1926 8,241, 

o o & E. Ill. 1st s. f’d c’y. 6’s.1907 
— “| ee 2,989,000 
*  Istcon. 6's, gold weees 1934 2,653,000 
s gen. on. is 5 " cose enn ; 9,767,000 } 
Chi icago & i oe Coal Ist 5’s ....1986 4,626,000 
icago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 

Louisv. N. Alb. & Chic. Ist 6’s. .1910 3,000, 
ce, Ind. & Louisv. ref. g.5’s. .1947 3,177,000 
» refunding g. 6’s........... 1947 00, 

ee ‘St Pond ist 7 ry ra. 1902 
i aul Ist 7’s $ g, 
eee capt 1902 | ¢  %723,500 
. 1st m. Iowa & D.7’s...1899 147,000 
» Istm.C. & M.7’s......1903 1,892,000 
Chicago Mil. & St. Paul con. 7° s, 1905 9,803,000 
Ist 7’s, lowa & D, ex, 1908 3,099,000 
. Ist 6’s, Southw’n div., 1909 4,000,000 
. 1st 5’s, La.C. & Dav.. "1919 2,500,000 
» Ist So. Min. div. 6’s....1910 7,432,000 
’ a H’st & Dk. div. 7s, — any 
1 : Chic. & Pac. div. 6's, 1910| 3,000,000 
* Ist Chic. & P. W. 5’s, 1921 25,340,000 
. Chic. & M. R. div. 5's, 1926 3,083,000 
s Mineral Point div. 5's, 1910 2,840,000 
* Chic. & Lake Sup. 5’s, 1921 1,360,000 
* Wis. & Min. div. 5’s...1 4,755,000 
e terminal 5’s........... 1914 4,748,000 
’ Far. & So. 6’s assu..... 1924 1,250,000 
* cont.si’k. f’d 5’s...... 1916 610,000 
* Dakota & Gt. 8. 5’s...1916 2,856,090 
, g. L ah 4’s, series A...1989 t 23,6°6,000 
Mi & N. lst M.L. 6's, i910 |” 3188,600 
| a Ist convt. 6'8.......... 1913 5,092,000 
Y ee & meanrasine sane. ¢ 7’s.. ‘ ) 12,771,000 
* coupon gold 7’s 1 
* registered d. gold 7's .1902 | ¢ 10,492,000 
* sinking fund 6’s..1879-1929 | | 6.019.000 
. cata ienenecs Pperageees | ine 
* _ CEPTS 
, de s woot... ica daa maa isa ; 7,197,000 
. ebenture 5’s ‘ 
” oe ene se 5's, eeeeee ** "1909 { 9,800,000 
’ year deben. 5’ 
* re s red... 5.0. omnia sass ; 5,900,000 
* year deben : 
i —iCiCiCié«ét ; 10,000,000 
' pee sew 4’s .1886-1926 ; 18 632 000 
t] ee we 
’ gen. g ad ecccccccese 1987 | | 
{ e istered ........ ¢ 7,138,000 
Escanaba & L. Superior Ist 6 s..1901 455,000 
" Des Moines & Minn. Ist 7’s..... 1907 600,000 
3 Iowa Midland 1st mort 8's. . .1900 1,094,000 
- § Winona & St. Peters 2d 7’s..... 1907 1,592,000 
Milwaukee & I; ist 6’s...1905 1,600,000 
Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. 1st 5’s..1909; 1,600,000 
Northern Mlinois Ist 5’s........ 1910 1,500,000 
Mil., Lake Shore & We’n Ist 6’s, 1921 5,000,000 
* con. deb. 5’s,.......... 1907 436,000 




















Int’st 
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Last SALE. DECEMBER SALES. 
Price. Date. |High. Low.) Total. 
11734 Dec. 27,°98 | 117% 117%4 30, 
101% Nov. 7.998 acetic ‘een TE tik caacbiatiad 
oe Dec. 30,’98 | 11044 109 42,000 

* 30.998 126 §=6©119% | 210,000 

TH Dec. 6,°98 | 11146 1107¢ 9,000 

1 Dec. 23,’98 | 10444 103 14,000 

ee ee oo 8. Et basesens 

ee . errs Pesce 

10484 Deo. 30°98 | 10554 10k, | “408600 
4 VEC. dW, . 

97 May 9,’98 _— _— sosmsene 
122 Dec. 7,°98 122 1,000 
10834 Dec. 21. 98 108% 10834 2,000 
115 Dec. 27,°98/} 115 115 3,000 
112 Apr. 2. nt snen:. slew E penhaiial 
ing Bes 158 Tog 108 | wo 

ec, 13,” x 

1 Nov.18,98 bene . ‘émeetannate 
105 Sept.12, a S eeetn 
6 Dec. 9, = 117 =: 116 6,000 

Dec. 22,98 92 92 8,000 
107% Dec. 28, 98 | 10714 106 31,000 
Ee eee 
120 Feb. 8, RCs eanaabanir 
162 Dec. 20,798 162 162 1,000 
1624 Dec. 19. 98 | 16214 162% 2,000 
1624 Dec. 19, 98 | 16344 16246 14,000 

163 Dec. 30,°98|163 162 24,000 
119% Nov.17,'98 Anis eiahies i mdeietaiebiin 
ES nn, none | cescteah 
12134 jy 28) = 12134 12044 11,000 

ct. 11,’ ica, BRL: 
109% Dec 1°98 109144 109% 5,000 
Hi Bos Be | Hiss Hits| sis 
118 Dec. 10,°98/ 118 116 10,000 
Heed BBE Meas | sag 11584 | “000 

4 vec 4 ’ 

118 Nov.30,°98 sin i, Pmpeetee 
11534 Dec. 2, ‘ 11534 115% 2,000 
127% Jan. 27 nie anne i aimee - 

dL Sy ISSIR Eodl iBioeesee 
i114 Dee. 5.°98 114 114 10,000 
1 Dec. 28.98 109 107% 41,000 
DRE EEETEES ccne ance | cocaoase 
121 Dec. 27,°98;121 121 6,000 
ff eS, tie 
145% Dec. 28,98 iat 144 2,000 
1134 Dec. 28.98 ll 112% 21,000 
113. ~=Ss«zDece. 27,98 _ 113 15,000 
11 Nov.28,’98 a eee Ot naieiias 
DE ES ncn cane | cccanaais 
109% Dec. 17,°98 | 1 109% 6.000 
10814 Dec. 2,98 | 1 108% 5,000 
119% Deo. 27°98 | 11984 11044 | * 10,000 

4 Dec. 27,’ 4 119% I 

L Dec. 29,798; 1lu = 110 4,000 
DG ETIE ) coce. cence | cocecece 
116 Dec. 2,°98;'116 116 2,000 
DEE. 05 -ssee bh scoheoee 

DE ssa sade - éesnennd 

be wag eddie wee “ahs ans 

c. 30, 025g 10244 171,000 

a EE 6.0, seas I eceseees 

DR TES cise ecco | coceces 

Apr. 8,'84 eececees 

108 Oct. 21,98 saehdeaatil 

127 Apr. 17. eS See 

117 Jan. 12,798 jidonn a 

109 ar. 3.°98 seen.’ ged 1 eabeenien 

18844 Deo. 27°98 | 15844 137°" | ** 28,000 
ec. 27,” 

105% Feb. 24, nh wane ined ‘ 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Norr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Last SALE. | DECEMBER SALEs. 






























































, | 
NAME. Principal | Amount. 'Int’st - ee 
Due. | (Patd.| Price. Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
* ext.&impt.s.f’d g.5’sl929| 4,148,000 F; & A| 120% Dec. 20,°98 | 120% i‘. 14,000 
. Michigan div. 1st be 1924; 1,281,000 3 & J| 188 Dec. 13, "98 | 138 5,000 
* Ashland diy. Ist6’s....1925 1,000,000 M &s/133 May 19, ia RRR RE. EPS ce mae 
© = =IMOOME. ......ccccccccccees | 500,000 M&N/|112 Apr. STE Aci “eeu h eedusnes 

Chic., Rock Is. & Pac. 6's coup.. A917 | | 42,100,000 J & J| 134% Dec. 28,°96 | 18414 13444/ 2,000 

gen, ft scaaiaiaaainl | — J 2 J 106% Dec 20.98 4 105% pore 

OM. Go OB... .ccccccess | J&I ec. 30,’ ,096, 

?, | ¢ 47,971,000 5g 5/104 Sept.21°97| .... ...- | cecereee 

1 Des Moines ’ ‘&e te ee Ist 4°s.1905! 1,200.000 3 & 3} 96 Dec. 8,98) 96 9534 9,000 
i icccossscnaseees 1905 | ES ef eae eee 

* extension 4s.. 672,600 [J & J| 83 Mar.15,°97 | .... see | eeseess, 
Keokuk as a foe - mor. 5’s. 1923 | ) 2,750,000 A&o;, 110 Dec. 23,98 pill 109 26,000 
* Dccnies coders BOTS scndeneess A&O 100 Apr. 15,’97 hh a dimond 

} 

Chic., St.P., Minn.& Oma.con. 6’s.1930 | 13,760,000 |J & D| a. Dec. 39,°98 | 135% 134 26,000 
Chic., St. Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s. .1918 | 2,653,000 |M & N Dec. 27, "98 |188 188 3,000 
North Wisconsin Ist mort. wien .1930 800,000 3 & J 135 May 4,°6B | 00. soe | scccccee 

(St. Paul & Sioux City 1st6’s....1919 6,070,000 A&O 144 Dec. 19,798 | 18244 182% 1,000 

Chic., Term. ‘Trans. R. R. g. 4’s..1947 | 13,000,000 J & 3| 9534 Dec. 30,°98 | 9556 913g} 844,000 

Cale. ’& Wn. Ind. Ist s’k. fda. 6's. 1919 | 878,000 M&N'106 Ju ne 22,98 Kaos sasee 1 taeebene 

gen’l morty. g. 6’s...... 1932 9,868,000 | Qm | 119% Dec. 16,°98 120 119% 4,000 

Chic. & West Michigan R’y 5's. ..1921 | 5,7538,000-|3 & D| 9846 Mar. 13,°93 | .... wooo | cocccces 

iC RRR EE ciemientan: Laatiend Lmniedpiiinnninds sane Bide E weebanns 

Cin.., Ham. & Day. gon. s’k. f'd7’s. 1905 | 996,000 |A& 0; 119 Oct. 26,°98) 2... ceoe | ccccceee 

g.4 2,000,000 |J & 3} 103% Mar. BR els pecionaer 
Cin. Day. & Ir’n ist gtd. g. Bs. 1941 | 3,500,000 |M & N| 11044 NOV.17,°98 | 2... cece | cccccees 

City Sub. R’y, Balto. Ist g. 5’s. 1922 | 2,430,000 ; i Bee BT lckce cece 1 cccscese 

Cley., Ak’n & Col. eq. and 2d g 6's 5.1930 | SS Pre eee Ere 

Clev. & Can-Tr.Co.ctis, Ist 5's for.19"7 | | 1,907,000 |...... | 7134 Dec. 29,°98| 7134 70 75,008 

Clev.,Cin.,Chie.& St.L. gen.m.4's.1993 | 7,574,000 |3 & _ le. oro 
st Loulod Meal inaee tow; NOMS 2 8 3) she Bee as] ag | Be 

uis div. Ist col. trust g.4’s. " . ec. 29," yj 
” its cnaden saawhnk t 9,750,000 |M & N a: CT! vices cose | seedased 
Sprqneld & ol. div. Ist g. 4’s...1940 1,035,000 Im & 8| 87 Oct. 22°05) .... coco | cccccces 
‘hite W. Val. div. 1 nag 2 4’s,...1940 See i OS) Se MULE ccce cece | cocccees 
Gin tad. St Le & Chic. lates 1098 || se | | 1oise Deo. 14°08 | 16146 1014 | °°” 4,000 
n.,In ic. lst g.4’s. ~ ec 98 | 

} . “vegistered.........-....... pe ee te EEL ooss esas | sosences 

r 4 1920 731,000 eel en mee pale “wee h waliede 
Cin.,S’dusky&Clev. pam - 581928 Badeee 1S OS) TRE = OOb. 7,°FT | neck ccce | cccccces 
Ind. Bloom. & W.., Ist *s..1900 1,000,000 3 & | 10 744 Feb. 19,997 neonenes 
Ohio, Ind. & W. , 1st pfd. Fs. 1988 500,000 | Ml i decketuiedtedteeen . ots anee | cabanas 
Peoria & Eastern Ist con. 4’s...1940| 8,103,000 |A & o| 84 Dec. 30,°98| 85 7734] ° 633,000 
q S  * FR vcseccscccce 1990 4,000,000 | A | 22 Dec.30,°98 | 22 20 135,000 

Clev., ©., C. & Ind. Ist 7’s s’k. f’d.1899 3,000,000 M & N| 101% Dec. 19,°98 | 101% 101% 2,000 

* consol mortg.7’s...... 1914 t 3.991 000 5 J&D_ 13754 Dec. 27. 98 | 138 13746 38,000 

»  gsink. fund 4’s......... 1914 | 5 4") 15 & D/ 119386 NOv.19.°89| ....  .... | cceeceee 

- = oo oe seminal 1934 t 3,205,000) J & J 13234 Nov.26,'98 shee eeta-E enceuees 

0 |.|  a=—SQReeae ibs c00ce 00600 0eseee . . i). patie cieeen Et eaeee 600 1 ebebends 
Cin., Sp. Pie any C.,C.,C.&Ind. 7’s.1901 1,000,000 |A & O| Pe GL tccs cone ceccnces 

Cley.,Lorain & Wheel’g con.1st 5’s1933 4,300,000 (A & O| 107 Dec. 27,°98 | 109 107 7,000 

Clev., 7 ve . gold 5’s. .1938 L 9.936.000) |3 & J 121 Sept. 9,798 vane  tnee | enetnnes 

hepedusocceetesenke a P.O | scebdeauescasnace sine shee. | eonaneed 

Col. Miald RY. 4 2-3-4’s . 1947 1200, J& J) nity Dec. 30,°98 | 6834 647%4| 397,000 

TET 1,011,000 J & J 7616 Dec. 30, 98 77% 7 477,000 

Col., ‘Mosk. Val. Ager con. g. 5’s. rt. 

J. P. M. ctf. tama 8,190,000 |...... | 80 Dec. 30,°98 | 86 75 ~=—-|: 1,268,000 

” gen. mort. “wae . 1004 2,000.000 J &D, 56 Dec. 15,°98 56 46 113,000 
. oom. Tt Men scocveeed OS | rorrrerrrr rer ene woee | soseeeee 
istered, $5,000............ Bobcccnmunnad * © | eaebbieanenieend Mereelibened Ioveanes 

Conn. , Passumpeic Riv’s Ist g.4°s.1943| 1,900,000 |a & o| Bs | ee eee 

Delaware, Lack. & W. mtge 7’s .1907} 3,067,000 M& 8 124 Nov. 7,98)... ..0. | ceseeees 
Syracuse, Bing. & N.Y. ast 7 8.19065 1,966,000 |A & oO FF | rea, saan 
Morris & Essex Ist m 7’s.. 1914 5,000,000 M&N/143 Dec. 7,°98'143 148 1,000 

> “VER 6 scesvecances 21900 281,000 |3 & 3 109 Nov. SET niin: ‘eeenk B tedattiiel 

" ree 71-1901 4,991,000 |A & 0; 110% Dec. 10, 98 110% 110% 14,000 

4 * a gtd Tike -ssavesel 1915 t 12.151.900 3 & D/ 139 June 2°°98 eoee cove | secccees 

. ere — J&pdDil ct. 26,°98| .... Séce TE eevee bee 
N. Y., kaa. & = Ist 6’s...1921 12,060,000 3 & 3/1387 Sept.19,°98 o< 

’ onat eciieeeanauel 2% 5,000,000 |F & A! 11846 Nov.17,°97 | ...5 cece | cc eee eee 
PEE O Uivccccccceess coccect 1900 750,000 |'A& oO: 1 SS” «4and chee | Besnesss 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to. Company first named, 























NAME. | Principal Amount. 
Delaware & Hudson Canal. 
» Ist Penn. Div. c. 7’s...1917/1 ~ 
” 6 teen. tak eeeeeee 7 eeeees aH 5,000,000 } 
Albany usq. Ist c. g. 7’S..... ‘ 
« registered...........+. saa f 8,000,000 } 
. Pi anandestaoncecedoeces 
P in Pn nog issadagoesees sont 7,000,000 } 
Rens. & Saratoga Ist c. 7’s...... 
, Ist r ve iia wel elie tk il 1921 2,000,000 } 
Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g. 5’s. 1983 730, 
Denver T’way Co. con. g. 6’s....1910 1,219,000 
i Metropol’n Ry Co. Ist g. g. 6’s.1911 913,000 
Denver & Rio Grande Ist g. 7’s ..1900 1,934,500 
— yey “ee 28,650,' 00 
’ RS 1936 4,348,000 
» impt. m. g. 5’S........0++-1928 8,103,500 
Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. 5’s. .1917 628,000 
Detroit & Mack. Ist lien g. 4s......1995 900,000 
, Di dedesidekeseeensene 1995 1,250,000 
Duluth & Iron Range Ist 5’s......1937 | 
© Be ccsechccccccecunes j 6,734,000 } 
. Ne acnckn nd we bniauied 916 2,000,000 
Duluth, Red Wing & S’n Ist g. 5’s.1928 500,000 
Duluth So. Shore & At. gold 5’s. . 1937 4,000,000 
Elgin Joilet & Eastern Ist g 5’s. .1941 7 417,600 
Erie, Ist mortgage ex. 7’s........ 1897 2,482,000 
f » 2d extended 5’s........ 1919 2,149,000 
* 8d extended 414’s...... 1923 4,618,000 
» 4thextended 5’s....... 1920 2,926,000 
» 5th extended 4’s....... 1928 709,500 
. Ist cons gold 7’s.......1 16,890,000 
. Ist cons. fund ec. 7’s....1920 3,705,977 
Long Dock consol. 6’s.......... 1953 7,500,000 
}) Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist 7’s..... 1916 2,380,000 
Buffalo & Southwestern m 6’s..1908 1.500.000 
. Rea — 
Jefferson R. R. lst gtd g 5’s....1909 2,800,000 
ee & Erie Ist one _, ee 1982 12,000,00) 
N.Y. L. E. & W. Coal & R. R. Co } 1.100.000 
ist g currency 6's SAPD 192; “= 
- rb. & - Dock & Imp. 3.396.C00 
oT ie, ee A dened ee oo = 
% 4 reenw ake gt g 5’s.. 
Mir ee trncrerenpenes 1,452,000 
Erie R.R. 1st con. g-4s prior bds. .1996 
( - pag og peeseouces ions 30,000,000 
4 gen, lien 3-4s......... 
’ TTS t 30,927,000 
N.Y.,Sus.&W. Ist refdg. g. 5’s..1987 3,750,000 
; © = Ba cccccccscces 1987 453,000 
. . g eg YN aebdetee i 2,547,000 
. , ) FS , eee 
™ ae wee + 0,000 each 2,000,000 J 
Wilkesb. & East. Ist gtd g. 5’s. .1942 3,000,000 
Midland R. of N. J. Ist. g. 6’s...1910 3,500,000 
Eureka Springs R’y Ist 6’s, g.....1933 500,000 
Evans. & Terre Haute Ist con. 6’s.1921 3,000,000 
* Ist General g5’s......... 1942 2,223,000 
’ Mount Vernon Ist 6's. ..1923 375,000 
* Sul. Co. Bch. Ist g 5’s...1930 450,000 
Evans. & Ind’p. 1st con. g g 6's. ...1926 1,591,000 
Flint & Pere Marquette m 6’s....1920 3,999,000 
" Ist con. gold 5’s..........1989 2,600,C00 
* Port Huron d Ist g 5’s..19389 3,083,000 
Florida Cen. & Penins. Ist g 5’s...1918 3,000,000 
’ Ist land grant ex. g 5’s..1930 423,000 
© 186 COR. GES. ¢...0. 06000 1943 4,370,000 
Ft.Smith U'n Dep. Co. 1st g 434’s.1941 1.000.000 
Ft.Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep. Ist 4's. .1921 8,176,000 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s. 1928 2,863,000 
Galveston H. & H. of 1882 Ist 5s..1913 2,000,000 
Geo. & Ala. Ry. 1st pref. g. 5’s. ..1945 2,230,000 
Ga. Car. & N. Ry. 1st gtd. g. 5’s. .1927 5,360,000 
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LAST SALE. DECEMBER SALES. 
Price. Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
146 Sept.13,°98 | .... .... enbedes 
a Mt SOU tine sone | covegnad 
122 Dec. 6,°98\122 121% 2,000 
DC CE. dice sess | cousasnen 
11634 Dec. 1,°98 | 11634 11654 1,000 
Bee) PE Gece ceve 1 ccccccce 
147 Sept.27,’98 saan. accedaes 
141 May 6,98 ween BE tcecenee 
10814 Nov.23,98| .... ....|........ 
1 Dec. 29,98 | 10234 9936 ,000 
110% Dec. 22°98 | 111 108% | 277'000 
10234 Dec. 29,°98 | 103 100 000 
Oe Cee Ee lctwe 06s I ccccese . 

67 Mar. 24,’95 eons 
108% Dec. 23,98 | 10834 106% 55,000 
DPE sees, ese | cccccces 

954 Web. 11.96) .... ....|........ 
1l Dec. 14,°98 | 11344 118% 3,000 
10414 Dec. 30,798 | 105 10834/| 230,000 
Lids Dec. 19,°98 | 114% 114 5,000 
Pe AO EEE cece = sese | écéccces 
a MET cscs nee | decceess 
BIE MOVER TE | cvce coce | dcccccee 
WWB4|dune BOB) 2... cece | cccccccs 
144 Dec. 27,°98 | 145% 144 29,000 
143 Dec. 30,°98|148 142% 6,000 
ee MRETNT wows cove | ccccccse 
a SME e640 4006 ) eeeseses 
a ee 
112 Dec. 29,°98; 112 111% 53,000 
102 Aug.81,'96 | .... 0... | ceeeeeee 
= a: ae ee 

94% Dec. 30,°98 | 944% 9344) 657,000 

7544 Dec. 30,°98| 7576 74 | "585,000 
110 " Dec. 16,°98| 111 110 | "12,000 

TEE -.205 case | danmanad 

94146 Dec. 30,98 | 95% 90 346,500 

Se Se SE econ. nant saneeden 
"99°" ‘Dec. 30,°98| 99 95 | ° 39,000 
122 Dec. 21,°98|122 120 32,000 

i eer 
123 Dec, 27,’ 13 123 13,000 
100 Dec. 30,’98 | 101 96 616,000 
Be 3 ). oO rs oeeee 

ee ME, nuns neces | seensance 
108% Dec. 23,’98 | 103844 94 136,000 
121% Dec. 30,°98 | 121% 118% 50,000 
100 Dec. 29,°98 | 101 9814 | 189,000 
10244 Dec. 29,°98 | 1 99 224,000 
ee SA. cece coc -} escoece ‘ 

8014 May 14,°06| <... 2... | cccceeee 
ee (ME. 2.5. cuca Bb senaeaes 

8544 Dec. 30,” 87 77 929,000 

64 Dec. 30,°98;| 6644 62144/| 579,000 

99 Dec. 27,°98| S944 99 25,000 
108 Dec. 12,°88|106 106 5,000 

9° Dec. 2,°98! 97 97 1,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and tota. sales 


for the month. 


Notr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 


DECEMBER SALES. 





High. Low. 


Total. 











Houston E. & W. Tex. Ist g 5’s. .1983 











Illinois Central, total out- 
f standin 





registe 
Middle div. registered 5’s 1921 
® 4 2 < netr Istg 314’s,1951 


Chic., St. 7 BEN. O. gold 5’s.. eee 
gas registered... 
s 


” g.3 
a 





1923 
St. Louis, South. Ist gtd. g.4’s, 1981 


2,700,000 


+ 1,500,000 
| 2,499,000 
| 2,500,000 
| 15,000,000 





+ 24,679,000 
4,806,000 
5,425,000 

14,320,000 
4,939,000 





6,321,0 0 
3,000,000 











regis red 
Belleville & Carodt Ist 6’s 
Carbond’e & Shawt’n Ist g. 4’s, 1982 | 


Ind., Dec. & West. Ist g. 5’s 
Indiana, I1l.& Iowa Ist refdg. 5’s. 1948 | 


Internat. & Gt. N'n Ist. 6's, gold. 1019 | 
24 & 1908 | 


lowa Central ist 
Kansas C. M. 

gtd g. 5’s | 

| 


Kan.C.Pitt.&Gulf Ist & col. g. 5’s 1923 | 


‘Kings Co. El. series A. Ist g. 5’s. .19.25 | 


Fulton El. Ist m. g. 5’s series A. .1929 | 
sake _ : A. gy Ist g. 5’s...1937 | 


ge. g. 5’s 
Inc Pe... One Ist gtd g 5's. 











“g. gt 
Litchfield Car’ n& W. ist a 5’s. 
Lit. Rock & M., tr. co. ctfs. for ist 


g. 5’ 


Long Island - cons. 5’s 
Is n. g. 4’S 
f Long Eland | gen. m. 4’s 
. Ferry Ist g. 4%’s 
a 


& £2 
a 


-* 
- 


rs 
= 


“gs 
sess 


co 
Hz 


re o = 
O r= or 
= 


RO 99 o2 = 
S253 
a 


- 


EEee 


od 


























se 


























105 Dec. 27,98 
102 Dec. 21.°98 
024% Dec. 23,°98 


125" Nov. 21,’98 
123 Sept.12,97 


1145 June 22,’96 
93 Dec. oo 97 
90 Nov. 22°98 


105 Nov. 16,°98 
105 Dec. 29,°98 
‘on Nov. 30,°98 
Dee. 30, 98 

eI Dec. oy. 98 
107 =“ Dec. 30, 98 


69% Dec. 30,°98 
674 Dec. 30,°98 

D . 30, 98 
10 Dec. 27, "198 
106 Dec. 29, 98 
101% Dec. 28, 98 


104 Aug. 8,°98 


113 Dec. 30,°98 
109% July 1°97 
924% Mar . 22'998 


e 
Dec. 5,°98 
Dec. 5,98 
Deo, 20708 


Sept. 27, "97 
May 25, 97 

















Sept.16,°97 | 
Feb. 25,793 | 





98}4 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Notge.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 









































. D J 
en Principal| mount, | Int’st Last SALE ECEMBER SALES 
Due. * | Paid. 
Price. Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
[N.¥. & Rock’y Beach Ist g. 5’s, 1927 984, M & Dec. 5,96 as 98 1,008 
* a fan eeeeeeeeeeeres 1927 1,000,000 8 10636 July 9,97 ee eeee eeeeeees 
ln.y. B’kin & M. Bish a . 5’s, ..1985 1,726, A&O Nov. 4,98 eben souk 0 connaaes 
Broskiyn & —oataas ist 6's... . 1911 \ TED BE cidnccanesee sens cows:  weee. | eenedate 
 ) Ere 1911 750,000 iM& 8 0714 July 16,°96 etd. wane | padenons 
Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch 
Ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1982 1,075,000 | QJAN | 10844 Junel7,’95 | .... wees | cccceess 
N. Y. B. Ex. R. Ist g. ry 4 . 1943 Dia 2- tt anaccesceesseoees ee pee 
| Montauk Extens. wid. g . 5’s...1945 PTT \ciecrnesieacion t 6660 000 E aends eee 
Louisy’e Ev. &St. Loui 
*  Istcon.TrCo. ot. gold 5’s.1939 3,534,000 |3 & 3| 52 Dec. 22,°98; 524% 51 107,000 
' Gen. mtg. @.4’S.........- 1943 2,432,000 |m & 8} 5 Dec. 23,°98; 5 5 1,000 
‘ Louis.& Nash.Cecilian breh. 7’s,.1907 490,000 |m & 8/106 Nov.11,’97 | peo 
» N.O. & Mobile Ist 6’s, 1930 5,000,000 |3 & 3} 129 Dec. 28,°98;129 126 7,000 
REE EE A 930 1,000.00) |3 & 3}/111 Dec. 13,98; 111 ll 1,000 
» «EA, Hend. &N. seer. .1919 1,990,000 |3 & D 22,98 a ree Premera ye 
, general mort. 6’s.....1980} 10,058,000 |3 & p/| 11734 Dec. 28,98; 118 117% 6,000 
. Pensacola div. 6’s.....1920 580,000 | M & 8| 10346 Sept.24,’97 ee, cere ek a 
» §t. Louis div. Ist 6’s...1921 3,500,000 |Mm & sil Dec. 7,97} 125 125 5,000 
@ Beiiinesaeasnnneed 980 3,000,000 im & S| 67 May 25,°95| .. jong Seeuneee 
» Nash. & Dec. Ist 7’s...1900 1,900,000 |3 & 3|)107 Nov.17,°98 | .... wooo | cccccecs 
» So. & N.Ala. si’g fd.6s.1910 1,942,000 |A & O pt.30, ned ence heb 
4 * con. os Pe bdientaa 3,673,000 |F & Aj 1 DTT ase siee § secanans 
. aS 1,764,000 |M & N| 107 Dec. 29,°98| 107 105 20,000 
" nified gold 4’s........ 1940 14,994,000 ; J&IJI| 98 . 30,°98 | 98 94%, 550,000 
» registered............ 1940 SOT) TB FOO. WTB cece cece | cccccese 
» Pen. & At. Ist 6’s, g. g, 1921 2,758,000 | F & a| 111% Dec. 22,°98 | 111% 110 27,000 
* collateral trust g. 5’s, 1931 5,129,000 |M& N an Dec. 20,°98 | 10744 106 30,000 
” a 9 en Montg 
is Mi a 500d0se 1945 4,000,000 |Mm & 8 EE srerennn 
N. Fla- &S. Ist g. g.5’s, 1937 2,096,000 | F & A Dec. 9,'98 | 104% 103% 8,008 
Kentucky Cel MO ceccenens 1987 6,742,000 |\3 & J Nov. 19, Dl shes. ‘etee & @hllaahas 
LL.&N. Louv.Cin. iLex. g. 444’s, 1931 3,258,000 |M &N| 108 Jan. 18, i cies ‘shee ecdbuaun 
Lo.& Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.1945 3,000,000 |M & S/........ iicwuailad a ree 
Louisville Railw’y Co. 1st c. g. 5’s, 1930 4,600,000 '|3 & 3}100 Mar.19,°08) 1... cece | cccccccs 
Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s..... 1990; 24,065,000 aA& O| 9544 Dec. 30,°98; 971g 95 418,000 
Moteapate Snevanins Ist 6’s....1908 10,818,000 |3 & J | 11834 Dec. 30,98 | 119144 117% 22,000 
Pe b cnskdeccdccss secre 1899 4,000,000 |\m &N/102 Dec. 15,°98|102 102 12,000 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g.5’s, 1934 ND. os adetedeadeees Ek sean case | eacaneds 
Market St. Cable Railway Bee 1913 3,000,000 | 5 & S| cccccccees chien dhte <onw E awenennn 
Metro. St. ith gen. col. tr.g.5’s...1997 12,500,000 | F & A} 11834 Dec. 30,°98 | 119 ae 516,000 
are ave. Ist con. g. 5’s, 1997 | 7.650.000 |2 & D 12254 Dec. 19, 98 | 12254 12! 13,000 
REET —— J &D/ 112 May 29,°98 oten cone 0 bbehunae 
Columb. with ae. Ist gtd g 5’s, 1993 3.000.000 | M@ & 8 12334 Dec. 28, 98 = 123 37 ,000 
—— neeeeeensengoeneus ae Pe Mteddenicbddeseee ts nace 1600.8 o¢cadane 
Lex ave & Pav Sein gtd g 5’s, 1993 5.000.000 | M & 8 124% Dec, 30,98 125 123 37,000 
" PE inessetevceseseees iat a ea éebeeses 
Mexican Central. 
e con. mtge. 4’s........... 1911 59,011,000 | & 3| 65% Dec. 3,°98 65/4 654 1,000 
” Ist con. inc. 3’s.......... 1939 17 ‘072. BG Ee TD «ccce cece | cccce®ee 
© FB BB... cncveccsvccccceces 1939 11,310,000 Ss 6D OU EEE «tcce ecce | coscaces 
* equip. & collat. g.5’s....1917 "950,000 | A & O| .......sccece0ee ey Peeiane.: 
Mexican Internat’] lst con g. 4° s, 1942 4,635,000 M & 8| 8434 Dec. 30,°98 | 85 80144 448,000 
Mexican ae. - on os, ii arin in yd 11,416,000 |3 & D ? I i I 
, inc.6’s **A”’ 1917 coup.due oon 15 Dec. 7,°98! 15 15 500 
March 1, a Sepeee 1% paid Te ucadaane'l cned> acan:t dseasans 
| Bd 1917 12,265,000; A 644 Dec. 7.°98 6% 6% 5,000 
Mexican ~  d ist g. 6’s..... 1910 | 1.313.000 |2 &D) 97 Feb. 11,97 | 2... cece | cece eee 
" ti intend beni teins 313, MUP Gacecdecctensseee $s ccee sees | c0csedes 
Midland Terminal R’y, Ist g. 5’s.1925 Ge 1S BWI nc ccccccceccesecs ees f eeers 
Mil.Elec.R.&Light con.30yr.g.5’s.1926 6,103,000 | F & A| 101144 Nov. 3,°98 | .... 0 ween | cece ees 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ist g.7's.1927 950,000 |s & D\ 143 Oct. 13,98) .... 2... | ccceeee. 
. lat con. g. 5’8....... +++ 1984 5,000,000 | Mm & N| 109% Dec. 15, 98/110 10814] 19,000 
” Iowa ext. ist 6. 7s baesee 1,015,000 | 3 & D/| 125 a nn ‘ese <gacn E ddamebes 
*  Southw. ext. Ist g. by “F910 636,000 | 3 & D| 129 May 16, Se ponuees 
" Pacific ext. Ist g. 6’s....1921 1,382,000 |3 & A'128 Dec. 12, "98128 128 50,000 
Minneapolis & Pacific Ist m. 5’s..1936 ‘ 102 Mar. 26,°87 
* stamped 4’s pay. of int. gtd. t 8,208,000 | 5 & i LO ateecees ; Be hates Mem earaias 




















an well 


















0 — then valet nage tiane sarer rir er ohenng bape ainelincerente ee — - 
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NAME. 


p rincipat Amount. 








Minn., 8. 8. M. & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s.1926 t 8,280,000 


’ stamped pay. of int. gtd. 





Minn.,8. P. & 8.8. M., 1st c. g. 4’s.1838 | } 

» stamped pay. of int. gtd. | f 6,710,000 
Minn. St. R’y Ist con. g. 5’s...... 1919 4,050,000 
Missouri, K. bw =. fy meee. 4°s.1990 39,718,000 

. oe. «<9 ....1990 20,600,000 
. =e = gold i ecxiad 1944 998,000 
’ = a. 7 td g. 5’s1942 2,685,000 
. st g. 4’s.1990 2,500,000 
. Dal ‘aWaco Ist g. g. — 1,340,000 
Booneville Bdg. Co. gtd. 7’s... 1906 | 558,000 


Tebo. & Neosho Ist 7’s 





Mo Kan. & East’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s.1942 4,000,000 
Missouri, Pacific Ist con. g. 6’s...1920 14,904,000 
, - map sy A e zm enmeld oone 3,828,000 
6 rus “os 
® REPRE t 14,376,000 
. ist a gold 5’s.1920 7.000.000 
Pacific R. of Mo. Ist m. ex. 48.1938 7,000,000 
* 2d extended g. 5’s.....1938 2,573,000 
} Verdigris V’y Ind. & W. Ist 5’s.1926 750,000 
Leroy & Cane Val. A. L. Ist es 1926 520,000 
St. L. & I’rn. Mt. 1st ex. 44's. ..1897 4,000,000 
: 2d. ext. eee: 6,000,000 
P Ark’nsas b’nch ext 5’s1895 2,500,000 
. g. con. R.R. & ]. gr. 5’s1931 18,274,000 
{ ’ tamped gtd gold 5’s..1931 6,945,000 
Mob. & Birm., prior lien, g. 5’s. ..1945 374,000 
. EAD a RE REY ce 226,000 
D BR ceccccesessxccad 1945 700,000 
’ ESE RPE TER tae 500.000 
Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 6’s. .1927 7,000,000 
, = ee _, eer 1 oad . py 
’ Pi i aneceedened 47, 
OP cediy isha: Bis. 1947 4.000°000 
St. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s.....1981 4,000,000 
Bashy ie, Set. & St. L. 1st 7’s.. 4 yrs 
» Ist ‘ons arate ‘1928 | 6,213,000 
. NOON AIS 1917 | 800,000 
« 1st 6’s McM. M.W. & Al.1917 750,000 | 
* Ist g.6’s Jasper Branch.1923 | | 871,000 
N. O. & N. East. prior lien g. 6’s. 1915 | 1,320,000 
N. Y. Cent. & Hud. R. Ist c. 7’s..1908 | t 22, 487.000 
f * Istregistered.......... 1903 | siti 
A debenture ——— EE 5.775.000 | 
. debenture 5’s reg.......... agian 
. = —. -- . 1889-1904 815,000 
’ ebenture g. 4’s..... 
+ rogisteredsers san _ 8,205,000 
' eb. cert. ext. g. 4’s... 
a | EEN 4,397,000 
. g. erie oS namie 1997 








’ re 


Michigan Central col. 3.565,1908 
chigan Central col. g. 
” registered t 18,297,000 
Lake Shore col. g. 34s 
- . ' ogi wea ct _ Sli aici inti ison 
arlem Ist mortgage 7’s c..... 
’ 7’s registered.. 900 12,000,000 
N. Jersey June. R. R. g. 1st 4’s.1956 t 
-_ : a reg r. "ist guarantecd # wegemat 
es ore Ist guaran Diisase 
bt mw t 50,000,000 























































































































uiiee! LAST SALE. DECEMBER SALEs. 

_— Price. Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
ie, See | é600. wees. seeceese 

J& 7 3994 Funes, GE ite - actu S dicen 
sa, PRIS reson 
JI & . el res error 
J &D_ 91% Dec. 30,°98 | 9134 89 767,000 
F& A| 68 Dec. 30,°98| 684 65 | 4,547,000 
M&N| 88 ioe, 9.°98 ee, Beg 
M&s 88 Dec. 29.°98 8914 817% 140,000 
F&A! 75 Dec. 29,98| 75 75 000 
M&N| 88 Dec. 30,°98;| 884 82144! 163,000 
M&N' eoeeeeeeeeeeseseee eeee eee eereeees 
1 EES IN, Hes 
A& oO, 10114 Dec. 22,°98 | 10144 101 47,000 

| 

M&wNn 109% Dec. 30,°98 | 110384 104 1,881,000 
M & N| 114% Dec. 30,°98 | 114% 112 16,000 
M&S 9134 Dec. 30,°98 | 9244 834%) 610,000 
| Rien ae ne nee ie, ial eleleeee 
F&A 89 Dec. 29,98 - 7644 601,000 
F & A! eeereeeeerereeeeese eere | eee eevee 
M&s 1 Dec. 30,°9 8 | 107 106 14,000 
F&A 111% Dec. 30°68 11146 lili 4,000 
M & 8) eeeeereeerereereeeee | ee eere | wees ee888 
FM IT ccccccccccccccses | cece cece | cocccece 
F&A Dec. 29,798 | 10834 108 7,000 
M&N 108 Dec. 29,°98;108 106 48,000 
J&pD 106 Dec. 9,98 | 106 U6 1,000 
A&o 105 Dee. 30.’ 10544 98 | 1,568,000 
A& oO 101 Dec. 17,°98 | 101 98 14,000 
ES SNES CREME: aemne re 
7 Od eceseceseaceseces | 8600 8 ceee ] seccectu 
JI & J pebebahinehionee Ee 2664 rind abel 
similis | secccccccccvcces wieniiidins 
J &J 12 Dec. 28,°98)125 124 8,000 
J&Dl Dec. 6,°98/116 116 1,000 
Q@ 3 | 82% Dec. 30,°98| 8344 81 537,000 
FeAl Dec. 27,°98 | 106 104% 15,000 
Boe oe Ee EP Srce eset oesesee ° 
J & J 18334 Dec. 22,°98 | 138334 133 6,000 
Jad 10534 Nov. 9°97 Peer perm 
A&O 1 Dec. 28. 98 | 10744 10554 30,000 
("Eee eee an tude a caneen ‘ 
Cia eee BGM | Secs cscs 1 eeeeeess 
J & J icine T wede den B ameanas 
A & O| 108% Aug 18,°04| 2... coco | ccaccccs 
J&J 118 Dec. 15,°98/118 118 25,000 
Fe RS! ON a rere 
M &s 110% Dec. 30,°98 | 110% 110 8,000 
M&s 110 Dec. 16,°98;110 109 18,000 
OO re een BE ccee cose | cocceces 
J & Dp 10t Dec. 20,°98| 104  1085¢ 5,000 
J&D core pen- DT este snc 2 geriene 
M & N 10334 Dec. 17,°98 | 10334 10334 4,000 
M&N 10468 Jeno 8098 eg, Eee 
J&3110 Dec. 9,°98)110 109%! 28,000 
“TY. BC ares eee 
F&A 98% Dec. 30,°98| 9844 9534] 323,000 
F&A! % Nov. 2,’ ‘niin name El amen é 
F& A) 99% Dec. 30,98 | 9934 9634 | 1,137,000 
F&A 97 Dec. 16,98 | 97 44,000 
M&N 10516 Dec. 9.°98 | 105% 10! 2,000 
M&N 1 Dec. 1064 10 46,000 
E&A 10S May 7,°07 | .... cose | cocccees 
8 ll RE Ae OE AE, Oe 
3 & 3 112% Dec. 30,°98)1138 112 133.000 
J & J 110% Dec. 30,°98 112% 109%! 160,500 

















BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 


BOND SALES. 





Norre.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 














Beech Creek Ist. g. gtd. 4’s. . 1936 
, DIED oc cccccceee oseeue 
" od 5’s. ‘ito 
aati ome 
Clearfield I Bit. Coal Corporation, ; 
1st s. f. int. gtd g. 4’sser. A. 1940 
," small bonds series B...... 
Gouv. & Oswega. Ist gtd g. 5’s.1942 
R. W. & Og. con. Ist oe 5’s...1922 
coup. g. bond currency.......... 
Nor. *fontreal Ist g. gis . 5’s..1916 
R. W. & O. Ter. R. 1st &. st d 5’s.1918 
Oswego & Rome 2d g — ag 
Utica & Black River gtd g. 4’s..1922 
Mohawk & Malone Ist gtd = ie 1991 
Carenegs . Adiron ist g. —_ 
- Y. & Putnam Istg 
N. Y. & Northern Ist g. fi. oe ie 
te Shore & Mich. Southern. 
Detroit, Mon. & Toledo Ist 7’s. oo 


== 





Lake Shore division b. 7’s...... 
" con. co. Ist 7’s......... 1 
’ con. Ist registered... .1900 
" GOR. GR Te OT Uhiccacees 1 
. con, 7 registered... .1903 
0 Beaitcasdsnensccccess 1997 


” regi ee 
oe Sp. Ist gtd L.S. & M. S.7’s.1901 
Kal., A. & G. R. 1st gtd g. 5’s.. .1938 
Mahoning Coal R. R. Ist — . 1934 
Michigan Cent. Ist con. 7’s. +++ 1908 


" es Gs Minencesedcns 902 
@ -Biisedamiessacasacsacad 1909 
" GE nsndceccoceness 1931 
, Sinn cnhninntensail 1931 
. Mi ches cawenee 1940 

BREWO. OB TOs cccccccccecs 


” 
Battle C, Sturgis Ist g. g. 6’s...1989 
Y., Chic. & St. Louis 1st g. 4°s.1987 
" registered Lendedeanedneceun 





N. Y., N. Haven & H. 1st reg. 4’s.19038 

* con. deb. a... . $l, 

» small certifs.. sane 
Housatonic R. con. g. hapa 1937 
New Haven and Derby con. nen .1918 
N. Y. & New England Ist 7’s......1905 

1st 6’s 1905 


N.Y.,Ontario & W’n con. 1st g. 5°s1939 
" Refunding wd g.4’s.....1992 
" Registered .. 55,000 only. 


N.P. ist m. a ooee.. .1921 
St. Paul & N. Pacific gen 6's... 1928 
" registered certificates. . 


N.P. Ry gt ~h &ld.gt.g.4’s. .1997 
Kt cceceadeeesiinn 
“ ne en a _, Say 2047 


Washington | Cer ony Ist g. 4’s..1948 
Nor. Pacific Term. Co. 1st g. 6’s..1933 
Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s....1941 


Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s.1931 
‘ New River Ist 6’s. . 1982 
* imp’ment and ext. 6's. ..1934 
* Sci’o Val & N.E.Ist g. 43,1989 
* C.C.& T.1lstg. t. g g 5’s1922 
11 
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LAST SALE. DECEMBER SALES. 
"| Price. Date. |High. Low. 
108 Nov. 5,’98 nailed 
106 June 17,98 eas 
"95 | July 28,798 oan 
13014 Dec. 22,°98 | 13014 129° 
110 Oct. 16,94 
107 Aug.13,’98 
100 Mar. 14,’94 
103 May 22,°96| <:.. <... 
12344 Dec. 20,'98 | 12344 123% 
Bee. DE cece aces 
10274 Dec. 12, 98 a os 
Oct. 27. c/o 
7 Dec. 15. 98 107 107. 
116% Dec. 29,°98 11634 11534 
11534 Dec. 1°98 | 11534 11534 
l Dec. 30,°98 | 1 106 
Dec. 20,98 | 1 10434 
Bee EPO, EWE! cco coce 
21 Oct. 24,°98} o222 co.. 
111% Dec, 29,°98 | 112 lil 
104% Dec. 20,°98 | 104% 104% 
1 | & § | re 
1214 June 21,98 
121 Dec. 6, 
106 Feb. 25,98 
108 Jan. ere 
Pret "Deo, 38.598 aiid, wae 
104 Nov.22,'98 _ — 
104% Oct. 7,°97 — 
173 Dec. 29, 98 '1738 170 
172 —_ 19, 98 | 172% 171 
1264 A 26, i neke ween 
115% Oct. "15,94 sone aed 
121% NoOv.26,°98 | .... wees 
116 Dee. 6,°98 1146 §«§=«:116 
10614 Dec. 29,°98 | 106% 105 
10452 Dee. 30°98 | 105” 10s%2 
101% Nov. 30, 98 .- aaa 
119 Dec. 28,°98'119 117 
181% Dec Toe | if 138% 
4 vec. 
Sept.28798| 6.0... 
10234 Dec. 30,°98| 108 101%) 
100% Sept.30,°98 ie «iad 
6914 Dec. 30,°98 | 70 67 
"88 “Dec. 28,98) 88 88 
115 Dec. 29,°98 | 115% 115 
102 June 27,98 
mee. 8,°98 127 127 
128 V.25,"98 ithe. anakia ds 
Lig Aus: 20-08 rere 
97 Dec. 28,°98| 9716 94 
101 Feb. 23.97 se . eeee 
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on Principal hiadniaees Int?st Last SALE. DECEMBER SALES. 

Due. Paid.| price, Date. |High Low.| Total. 
N orfolk a Ry ist con. g. 48.1996 on A& 0! 8944 Dec. 30,°98; 90 8644 / 1,421,000 
eeeeeeees 88888888 3 A&O eeeeeeeeeseeeeees eeee ecee @eeeeese 
. small bonds................. A & O| oeeeee ecvcccccces een 
Ogdb’g & L. Chapl. Ist con. 6’s. ..1920 3,500,000 |A &0| 49 Apr. 13,°96 simeeede 

Ogdensburg & Lake Chap). inc. .1920 es «6©@ OT eécccanpescadsncs sees 

Ld ine eeeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeesee small 200,000 Oo &2 Feb. 26,°87 | | eeroe e000 [| @@00000e0 
Ohio River Railroad 1st S's.......1996| 2,000,000 | & | 1024 Jan. 25,98 | | Ae 

, gen. mortg. g 6’s........ 1937 2,428,000 | A & O Dec. 16, 96 | baok 1. édbcons 

Onto | Southern gen g 4’s.......... 1921 1,381,000 |M&N DP. cheb tees ET babedwec 
gen. eng. Trust Co. certs... 1,417,000 |...... 86 Sept. STE skins todas Saidinedioce 

Omaha &8t. Lo. Ist g4’s.......... 1901 2,376,000 |3 & s| 8 Dec. 30,98; 8 8% 59,000 
Oregon Ry. & Nav. Ists. f. g. 6’s. .1909 1,202,000 |3 & 3/118 Dec. 29,°98/114 118 5,000 
Oregon R. R. & Nav.Co.con. ¢4’s.1946 | 19,034,000 | 3 & p| 10034 Dec. 30,°98 | 10034 99 874,000 
Oregon Short Line Ist g. 6’s......1922/ 13,651,000 fF & a| 1380 Dec. 29,°98/181 129%! 122,000 
U ee oe Ist "8., pecwatl = yey ll J&JI a June 1s, ae ieee. ean DB édeeebes 
eeeeeeev eevee eeeeeee 07, J&J eeee eeee eeeeeeee 

Oreg. Shoct Line i con, g. B's. 1946 10°37, 000 3 & 3| 111s Dee. a 198 | 1iIhg 106 | ° 270,000 

- non-cum, inc. 185, SEPT. 5 ‘ 

, non-cum. inc. B.&col. trust 14,341,000 | oct. | 66 Dec. 30, 98 6734 ibs 1,195,000 
Pacific Coast Co. Ist g. 5’s........ 1946 4,446,000 |s & p| 105 Dec. 30,98 | 105 10334) 112,000 
Panama ist sink fund g. 4%%4’s....1917 DATASED 1A & O] ciscccccccecscces seee: | eaee 

s. f. subsidy g 6’s........ 1910 1,732,000 | Mm & N| 101% Dec, 21 91 : beeenees 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
(Penn. Co.’s gtd. 4144's, Bi cceoul 1921 J & J} 115% Dec. 23,°98 116 1153 19,000 
rae i eae: i921 | ¢ 19467,000 |3 3/110 July 898 |. | 
mead o gd 8 col.tr reg. cts. riod 5,000,000 |M & s | 102 Nov. 11,'98 soke take 3 Genbabes 
mS uis con. 
S MRUNUG AL .-ccoceones & “$10 | | 10,000,000 | a & o| 11444 Dec. 90,798 | 11444 114 7,000 
— @23&©«5§«=©|| «eee. 1942 | +} 10,000,000 |A & O 11144 ss (ome gree 
» EE socasssecedued 1942 2,000,000 |M&N/113 NOv.23,°08 | 1... 1.0. | ceccecee 
Series D gtd, 4’s...... 1945 4,863,000 |m & N|107 Dec. 30,°98'107 106 51,000 
Pitts. 9 C. “4 Me — lst c. 7’s — t 6.863.000 EF - A 10944 — 93°97 108 108 © 000 
eo eas ii F&A 4 Apr. sad: - neces. © eeemenes 
Pitts. Ft. "an & S. Ist 7’s..1912 pyran J . J a a mie 10.98 bite. sete. 2 canes 
5S  . © AA b Becccceccssesesreee 9 9 J J V. . © e006 | eeeeeece 
sal eaaienaindiednill 2,000,000 | A & O| 126 ug. shia pisiiiasaiaieie 
Chic., St. Louis, & P. ist c. 5's. “1982 1,506,000 A & oO ry med 16°98 és “ohne. 2 shemanse 
Pe ivestenssesteniec |  <eaiseroce A&O ay 3,’ nese senn | needenee 
Cleve. & Pitts. con. s. fund 7’s..1900 1,310,000 |m& N/107 May 25,°98| 2... 1... | cccceces 
nett. .£.444’s Ser. A, (om yoy J “4 J 113 Apr. 18, 95 + . eee eeeeeeece 
(caaieihecadl ,699, DT sesvsiiebinedinnd eh xen heninciininene 
E. &Pitts. gen. gtd. g.8/48 Ser.R. .1940 teas J » Tt scveninmededons Kaede seattle Uh deen ies 
118, Oe eae ae whine AIRED 
G. R. & Ind. Ex. Ist gtd. 24% £19 4,447,000 |\J & J 107° May ig, 96 AS Beleeaaeee 
Allegh. DY my fone, gtd. g.4’s.. Rte 5,389,000 |M& s|102 Nov. 10, wel epee 
| Newp. & Cin. Bge Co. g. 4’s..1945 1,400,000 |J & J)|..... piseeene pees | sesevees 
Penn. RR. Co. 1st Rl Est. g 4’s. ..1923 1,675,000 |...... gS re eee 
[ con. sterling gold 6 per cent...1905| 22,762,000 |J & dpicnnianseins meuness 
con. currency, 6’s registered ...1905 4,718,000 }QM15| .......eeee nonee sees | See seve 
con. gold 5 pistered eeecereseces 1919 t 4.998.000 M & p Cee cereeeereseece sees | eovccees 
9 eM IBULTOU.cceses eeeeseeeee ’ ad Q MC eeeereereeeeeeeeeee eeee | e088 888 
4 con, gold 4 per cent............ 1943 ED BERD EE) ccccescosccsepece , aneecoes 
Sg gd sed | 416’s..... 1935 1,250,000 |M& Ni 1ll July 8,97 die’ inthis 
D’d N.J.R an Co. 4’s...1944 5,646,000 |M & s| 115% Feb. 14,°98 sete | eeeecee 
Del. R RR.& BgeeCo Istgtdg. 4°s,1936 | RE DOPED Mt sccessesccovesees cian 1 wewasees 
[Sunbury & Lewiston Ist g.4’s,.1936! 500,000 [J & J) oo... eee eeeee ene siete 
Peo., » Dec. &Ev.Tr.Co.ctf.lstg.6’s.1920 1,140,000 |3 & J' 99 Dec. 29,°98)| 99 98 19,000 
Ev.div.Tr.Co.cfistg.6’s, 1920 1,433,000 |M&s;} 94 Dec. 7,°98; 94 94 5,000 

« ‘Tr.Co. ctfs. 2d mort 5's. _ ) 1,851,000 i|M&N;} 20 Dec. 20,°98| 20 20 20,000 

" » Ist instal. paid.. | paige tbheee Ciba iesdaawsibe pee) ddan 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ist 6’s... 1921 | | 1,500,000 | Q F /|120 May 11,°98 0 eebe § exendese 

2d m 416’s Bees eeeeeeveecee 0001921 | 1,499,000 M&N 90 Sept. "98 eeee eeee ee eeeenve 
| 
Pine Creek Railway 6’s..........1982! 8,500,000 |3 & D| 187 Nov.17,°93! 1... sees | cesceees 
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Pittsburg, Clev. & Toledo Ist 6’s.1922 2,400,000 | A & o| 107% DEE dese sees | cccccees 
Pittsburg, Junction Ist 6’s....... 1922 1,440,000 |3 & 3} 121 V.28,°96 KEENE sy HERE Er 
Pittsburg & L. E. 2d g.5’s ser. A, 1928 2,000,000 | A & o| 112 Mar25°93 eset “Sone | becoenen 




































































































































Pittsburg, McK’port & Y. 1st 6’s, 1982 2,250,000 J & mi Ole TRAGER cccas ccc | docccnss 
eeeerereeeeeeeee 9 J J SOSCHSCSCHCOCCHCOCSOCOSCE eee eee eeeeeees 
McKspt & Bal. V V. 1st g. 6's. ....1918 600,000 s BOUT i ceeonnainees | 
Pittsburg, ron, Of Le Bist te. Sra, 1916 | 1,000,000 J & x| 90 Oct. ” — | ili Bee 
Pitts., Shena’ s, 1 3,000,000 | A & o| 11244 Dec. 9,°98 | 11246 111 | 13,000 
cae 408,000 5 & 3) #8 Fly | omega. 
Pittsburg & West’n Ist gold 4’s, 1917 9,700,000 3s & x|/ 100 Dec. 30, 98 | | 1014 95% | 886,000 
Pittsburg, Y & Ash. Ist cons. 5’s, 1927! 1,562,000 M & - adiaaeenmasenaa ees Eee 
Reading Co. gen. . g. As icateaitnaal 1997 t 58.668.000 ‘J & J) 8834 Dec. 30,°98| 89 8434 | 7,439,000 
eeeeeeeeee eeeee ° ’ JS&JI eeeeeeoeveoeveeeeeee eeee eeere eeeeeeee 
Rte grande West ist 4’ gH, —— ‘J & ; - famed = 93 8934 | 517,000 
o Grande June’n 1s g.5’s, 850,000 J & D % EPR BrPitieae 
Rio Grande Southern Oe es 4,510,000 3 & x} 75 Dec. 27,98) 76 75 235,000 
Salt Lake City Ist g. sink fears 1912 297,000 “ iil ¢eanemamegeuesse | sees deen | aeneoed 
St. Jo. & Gr. Isl. lst g. 2.342....... 1947 3,500,000 S&S 814% Dec. 29,’98 | 84 81 76,000 
| 
St. Louis & San F. 24 6’s, Class A, 1906 500,000 ma&w/1l4 July 20,08; .... 1... | ......5. 
" 2d g. 6’s, Class B...... 1906 2,709,500 ‘M&N 114% Dec. 30,°98 | 114% 113% 22,000 
2d g. 6’s, Class C...... 2,400,000 m & wn 11444 Dec. 30,798 1144 113% 18,000 
* Istg.6’s P.C.&0O..... 1919 1,030,000 |r & A} 118 May 23,°92) .... 1... | wceeeee 
© Bae ik ckcarcacees 7,807,000 |\3 & 3'125 Dec. 30,98} 125 122%; 287,000 
; . ag ae 1 12,298,000 '\s3 & x/ 110 Tec. 30,98; 110 107144; 336,000 
” tg. o's. Sa tinm cite 987 1,099,000; a &0}100 Nov.10,°08 | 1... 2... | cccccces 
Ft. smithe Van B. Bdg. 1st 6’s, 1910 304,000'4&0/105 Oct. 4,°0B) .... 1... | cccccens 
es Te ee tyes J&D $434" Dee. 20:98 rom tre 
u an 5 le J&D Cc 9 ‘ 
q «  South’n div. ists g.5’s.1947 1,500,000 | A & o| 9754 Dec, 15,98 | 9734 oro 26,000 
Seo us oe. f's inc, Ba tts. 1960 | 8000000 |p x) 85, Deo. 20/08 aise 35°° | 3°540,000 
*s ine. Cc 000, J&I c. 30, 4 40, 
St. Paul City Ry. — con.g.5’s. i ery J&I15 = E ov. S31 ak ease 8 elke 
atnaeetl ,138, J&J ar. 20, I SCRE 
St. Paul & Paluch is Ist 5’s....... , 1913 Ny F& | id — 30 bn tM = x 
ceudinubiondeseseded 2, A&O ec, 29,’ i 
j 
ee paste oath Oe od | e700) ae 0 14 Deo.21708 |124 123 | 000 
, ota ext’n 6’s...... 076, i'M & N} c ’ 
1g 
| he yin || SOMO 7 Ey A ee | a 
’ st c.6’s, re 0 416’s.. J&J c. 23,” 
21,196,000 : 
, Ist cons. 6’s register’d.. — To: S&S = | wre rer 
” — ext’n Ist g. 4’s. 1937 J & D| 10434 Dec. 23,'98 | 10434 10214 20,000 
" TTR 7,805,000 ares wee MEE cn. cues | cveceens 
Minneapolis U Union Ist 6’s...... 1922 2,150,000 | 5 & J| 12714 Feb. 8,°98 | .... 1... | ccccess 
d ae lst om ter . 1987 ; 6.000.000 J&dI aa: y a oF ecne ences | eeseeose 
" st 6’s, regis ania — ae pr. cents. etna t wibdans 
a et TS 5’s.. veces, 1987 ; 2,700,000 | & 3 112% Sept.22,’98 aeéée eeee | eoeacewe 
Se iieinceeeeainne sional (| POR eR nee ER eee 
Eastern Minn, 1 Ist d. Ist g. 5’s. .1908 4,700,000 Ol Ee BOT ccec  ccce | cocccces 
Rivicicieneinihasidhstnaenacs OE ieee h namk aguas ecanekee 
Eastn, Ry Minn, inn. N.div.istg.4’s.1940 | } 5 999,900 LTO! ccancreceenncere | dae Kone | esneeees 
ii atccikenennaen ’ fe” ROTORS Pr Lene 
Willmar & Sioux Ly Ist g. 5’s, 1988 3 625.000 |F & D| 118 = AUg.26,"98 .... wees | ceeeeees 
esecccocesece eo [ar aans esheeneceweseese 1 fé6e0 seen | 2c0seose 
San Fran. & N. Pac. ist sf. g. 5's, 1919 3,872,009 3 & J 100% Oct. 20997 | we. seve | vereeees 
Sav. Florida & Wn. Ist c. g.6° 1934 4,056,000 | a & o| 1065g Aug, 2,°97 | 1... 0 cece | cecceees 
" Se eandctenwecceses 1984 1,780,000 A & O| 104% Oct. 18,°97 ree te gee 
Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s......1926| 2,500,000 5 & 3| 10434 Feb. 5,°98| 2... ccc. | cececees 
Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist5’s, gold, 1924 500,000 i eee. Gs Boe. 405, cane | sanacane 
South Caro’a & Georgia Ist g. 5’s, 1919 5,250,000 mM&wN'!102 Dec. 30,°98 ' 10234 100 344,000 
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NAME. Principal 
Due. Amount. 
ae 
Gal. ad er &S.A.1st zg ing py 
" Mansesseasanceane .000, 
x. & P. div1st 25’s.1931 | 14,418,000 
Houst. &T T Cc. ist Waco & N 7’s. .1903 1,140,000 
. [st g 5’sint. gtd....... 1937 7,107,000 
» con. g6sint, gtd......1912 3,455,000 
Ta g4’sint. gtd......1921 4,297,000 
Morgan’ & ae Ist g 6’s....1920 1,494,000 
apctienemecaomanil 1918 5,000,000 
N. Y. Tex wb BY . lst g 4’s..1912 1,442,500 
Oreg. & Cal. ist gtd. ¢5’s.. .1927 | 18,842,000 
San Ant.&AranPassist de 48.1943 18,886,000 
Tex. & New Orleans Ist 7’s...... 1905 1,620,000 
» Sabine div. ist 6's. . 1912 2,575,000 
: _ (iki (gn Se eee 1943 1,620,000 
South’n Pac. of Ariz. 1st 6’s 1909-1910 | 10,000,000 
(South. Pac. of Cal. Ist g 6’s.1905-12| 30,577,500 
“ _ con. gtd. g 5’s...1937 7,984,000 
Ee 1905-1937 | 12,500,000 
Austin & Northen Ist g 5’s...1941 1,920,000 
So. Pacific Coast Ist gtd. g. 4’s. ..1937 5,500,000 
So. Pacific of N. Mex. c. ist 6’s....1911 180,000 
Couthern eB ets | Ist con. g 5’s.1994 | | 27 859.000 
" = h. if I[stg.4-414-5's.1996 , 
- : _rexistered ionessvenssotoonnass r 5,188,000 
ast Tenn aon, ien g 4’s.. ‘ 
 3 3} SEES ; 4,500,000 
Alabama Central, Ist 6’s....... 1918 1,000,000 
Atl. & Char. Air Line, income..1900 750,000 
Co). & Greenville, lst 5-6’s..... 1916 2,000,000 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. 1st 7s. . .1900 3,123,000 
" divisional ie ccesce 930 3,106,000 
" con. Ist g5’s....... +1956 | 12,770,000 
Ga. Pacific af Ist g 5-6’s...... 1922 5,660,000 
Knoxville & Ohio, Ist g 6’s.....1925 2,000,000 
Rich. & Danville, con. g 6’s....1915 5,597,000 
* equip. sink. f’d g¢ 5's, 1909 818,000 
- deb. 5’s stamped...... 192 3,368,000 
Vir. Midland serial ser. A 6’s. .1906 t 600,000 
i > EERERIQE RTE ’ 
© MP SB ivccevccoocceds 1911 
. sm “I gerasesensoneney sate t 1,900,000 
° ser. Becccccescccced 
* ——. he seetsnweuaees iepi t 1,100,000 
. ser. B.cccccccecces 
; es + 950,000 
* small _ eae 1926 1.775.000 
SD  FRs 6000000066606 008680s60 9 ¥ 
* ee 1,310,000 
Virginia Midland pen. 1936 2,392,000 
n.5’s. gtd. stamped .1926 2,466,000 
Ww. O. & tak cy. gtd. ined ‘eae 1924 1,025,000 
|W. Nor. C. 1st con. g 6’s........1914 2,531,000 
Spokane Falls & North.1st g.6’s..1939 2,812,000 
Staten Island Ry Ist gtd. g 4s. .1943 500,000 


Ter. R. R. Som. my come lg v's. 1939 

, ~~ + 1894-1944 

St. L. sone es er. gtd g. 5’s.1930 

Terre Haute Elec, Ry. gen. g6’s.1914 

Tex. & Pacific, East div. 1st 6°s, pee 

fm. Texarkana to Ft. W’th 

‘ 9 eee 

* 2d gold incomes. 5’s.. 


Third iii. iil 
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LAST SALE. DECEMBER SALES, 
Price. Date. | High. Low.| Total. 
"9914 Dec. 9298 | 901g 981¢| 2,000 
102 Dec. 3,°98;)102 102 0,000 
10034 Dec. 30,°98 | 10034 9814| 278,000 
1 DUOMO TTR! ncce cece | cccccces 
112% Dec. 28,°98| 113 112% 23,000 
112 Dec. 9,°98;112 112 3,000 
$714 Dec. 30,°98| 8714 8514| 213,000 
120% Feb. 17.98 seks case. | ERbROO 
127 Apr. 30,'98 seen sence T SWeeneNs 
9834 Dec. 30,°98 | 9834 9434 | _ 170,000 
81 Dec. 30,°98| 8144 7444 | 1,664, 
116 omg 14,°48 | 116% 116 . 
106% Nov. 17, i. dose. anise © begmbeas 
104% Dec. 30,'98 | 10444 10314 95,000 
112% Dec. 30,°98 | 112% 111144 165,000 
118% Dec. 17.°98 | 118% 118% 4, 
MEET 1.5. cas | wesenens 
10644 Dec. 30,°98| 107  104%6| 450,000 
92 Dec, 23, 98 | 92 881g | 162,00 
113% Nov. 23,°98 Mesa 
106 Dec. 30,°98| 106 10444) 991,000 
<i Pee! 444 esec | eeeeeses 


107 Nov. 21,’98 


112% Aug.17,’97 


104 May 24) 95 
118 § 98 


108 
117. =‘ Dec. 23,98 
a Dec, 3 ',’9 


118% Nov. 28, 98 
126 Dec. 27, 98 
101 Nov. 2,'97 
104% Dec. 16,’98 


0% Dec. 29, - 


Cc. 


Au 35°°98 


90 ug. 
118% Dec. 


109 Oct. 12, 


1,°98 


1114 Dec. 28, 98 
103 ° Oct. 27,98 


10536 Dec. 18,95 


10544 Dec. 27,98 
110 Dec. 29,’98 


49 Dec. 


30,98 


128 Dec. 12,°98 





ii 
110 
11814 


111% 


109% 
10914 
11814 
110 
105% 


127 
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NAME. ie 8 


LAST SALE. DECEMBER SALES. 





Price. Date. | High. Low. Total. 





| 
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Toledo & a Cent. Ist g 5’s....1985 
Ist M. g 5’s West. div. ..1935 

P i Cisse - weccses 1935 

" anaw <3 M. ist g. 2. 4’s.1990 
Toledo, Peoria & W 4’s....1917 
Tol., St.L.&K.C. Tr, iter. Tat 6's. 1916 


Ulster & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s....1928 
Union Elevated (Chic.) Ist g. 5's. 1945 


A TEE 
Union Pac. Tr. Co. cts. g. 444s..1918 


Union Pacific R. R. & id gt g 48.1947 
tered 
U.P. Den. &GT.Co.cf. iste. g.5’ 8.1939 


Wabash R.R. Co., Ist goid 5’s....1939 
e 2d mortgage gold 5's..1989 
, deben. mtg series A. oo 
. | EEE 
- 1st g.5’s Det.& Chi.ex. 1940 
St. L., no a & N. St. Chas. B. 
*s 


gen g. besesaconsed 

e inc. 53'S. .... Ssdnoenneses “1983 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. Ist cur. 5’s. 1928 
» 40 years con, g. 5’s...... 1936 


West Va. Cent’] & Pac. Ist g. 6’s.1911 


Wheeling & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s.1926 
“ Trust Co. certificates. ..... 


" Wheeling div. Ist g. 5’s.1928 | 
” exten. and imp. g. 5’s. ..1980 | 


consol mortgage 4’s....1992 


Wisconsin Cent.Co. Ist trust g.5’s1937 | | 
. eng. Trust Co. certificates. | 
* income mortgage 5’s...1937 | | 


E 


. 
SE 


50 Daa 48 66 pres ee 
29°98| 80 78%| 44,00 
:30,°98| 92  89%%| 200,000 
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sig Deo. 30°8| 6°" 33" 
10834 Dec 27,°98 | 10834 107% 40,000 
110 June 7,°98 | 1... cece | ceeeeees 
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10636 Dec. 6,°98 | 106% 1 5,000 
Dec. 28,798 | 102 10644 | 2'000 
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Sg aga tar ee 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month, 


NOTE.—The stein enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
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MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 
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LAST SALE. DECEMBER SALES. 
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NAME. Principal Amount. Int’st 
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BOND SALES, 167 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month, 
Norte.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 
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BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 








Arendes.—Fred. Arendes, President of the Lafayette Bank, St. Louis, Mo., died December 
31, in his sixty-fourth year. He worked his way upfrom humbie beginnings to a high position 
in the financial world. 


Bivine.—Joseph E. Bivins, President of the First National Bank, Cordele,Ga.. died Decem- 







er 





Congdon.—W., M. Congsen. President of the Citizens’ Bank, Sedgwick, Kans., died De- 
cember 17. He was born in Vermont in 1829, and resided in Sedgwick county, Kane., since 
1871. He had been a member of both houses of the Kansas Legislature. 


Davis.—Capt. Joel S. Davis, Cashier of the Bank of Amityville, N. Y., died December 30, 
aged sixty-five years. He was formerly master and owner of a vessel trading between New 
York and ports in the West Indies and South America. 


Ferris.—Benson Ferris, President of the Westchester County Savings Bank, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., died December 7, aged seventy-four years. 


Freeman.—Washington Freeman, President of the National Mechanics and Traders’ 
a: , Portsmouth, N. H., died in New York city December 8. He was sixty-eight years of 
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Frederich.—Wm. J. Frederich, Cashier of the Rosenberg Bank, Galveston, Tex., died De- 
cember 14, 


Gardiner.—James L. Gardiner, President of the First National Bank, Seymour, Ind., 
since 1865, died December 12. 


Goodspeed.— Wm. B. Goodspeed, Cashier of the First National Bank, Hoboken, N. J., 
— January 3. He was fifty-four years of age, and had been Cashier of the bank for nine. 
n years. 


Graves.—J. K. Graves, who was formerly prominently connected with banking at Du- 
buque, Iowa, died December 9. 


Graves.—James M. Graves, for twenty years Cashier of the Lexington (Ky.) City National 
Bank, died January 7, aged sixty-three years. 


Greenleaf.—Albert Greenleaf, Cashier of the Merchants’ National Bank, Newburyport, 
Mass., and former President of the Newburyport Five Cents Savings Bank, died January 3, 
aged sixty-two years. 


Grunfield.—Charles Grunfield, President of the Norway Plains Savings Bank, Rochester, 
N. H., died December 19. He was born at Rochester in 1826. 


Hax.—Louis Hax, President of the Central Savings Bank and director of the First Na- 
tional] Bank, Saint Joseph, Mo., died December 25. 


Hovey.—A. G. Hovey, died at Eugene, Oregon, November 27. He founded the Lane 
County Bank in 1879, it being the first bank established in the county, and continued one of 
the proprietors up to the time of his death. Mr. Hovey was born in New Hampshire in 1824, 
removing to Ohio when quite young, where he remained until 1849, when he went to the Pa- 
cific Coast. He had held a number of important political offices. 


Jones.—O. Perry Jones, Cashier of the First National Bank, Philipsburg, Pa., died by his 
own hand December 30. His accounts at the bank are reported correct. 


Lamb.—James A. Lamb, President of the Citizens’ Bank, Sidney, Ohio, died December 9 
aged about eighty-three years. He was for many years engaged in mercantile business, an 
had been President ot the bank since its organization in 1870. , 


wi aie M. Layton, President of the Covington (Ind.) Banking Co. died Decem- 
r7. 


Payson.—Henry M. Payson, who in 1854 established the banking firm of H. M. Payson & 
Co., Portland, Me., died December 21. 


Perry.— Thomas Perry, until recently prominently connected with banking at Westerly, 
R. I., died December 23. e became President of the Westerly Savings Bank in 1856 and held 
the position until about a year ago. He was also formerly President of the Washington Na- 
tional Bank, holding the position for many years, and was a director at the time of his death. 
Mr. Perry was born at Westerly in 1814. 


+} catia, Ramsdell, formerly President of the Windham (Ct.) Bank, died De- 
cember 2. 


ar egy ny A A. Rice, formerly President of the Massachusetts National Bank, and a 
director of the Massachusetts Loan and Trust Co., Boston, died December 15, aged eighty-two 
years. 


Statesir.—Wm. Statesir, the oldest and one of the most prominent citizens of Freehold, 
N. J., died January 2, aged almost ninety-four years. At the time of his death he was Presi- 
dent of the Freehold Banking Company~—a position he had held since 1864. 


Swasey.—R. D. Swasey, of the banking firm of Swasey & Martin, Provo City, Utah, died 
December 20. 


Tompkins.—Stephen Tompkins, of the banking firm of S. Tompkins & Son, Avon, IIl., 
died December 26. e was born near Hamilton, N. Y., in 1815, but had resided in Illinois since 

. For over sixty years he had been in the mercantile business at Avon, and had been a 
banker since 1884. 


Webb.—Hon. E. F. Webb, for many years Vice-President of the Merchants’ National 
Bank, Waterville, Me., and who had been Speaker of the House and President of the Senate 
in the Maine Legislature, died December 7. 


White.—Daniel M. White, President of the Lewiston (Idaho) National Bank, died De- 
cember 11. He was born in Indiana in 1843, and had resided in the Far West since 1853. Mr. 
White was connected with many business enterprises, and was one of the pioneers of Idaho. 


Wister.—William Wynne Wister, ex-President of the National Bank of Germantown, Phil- 
adelphia, died December 16. He had long beena director and Vice-President of the bank, and 
in 1866 was elected President, holding the position until within a few weeks of his death. He 
was born in Philadelphia in 1807, and belonged to an old and well-known family. 





w* TED—Situation as Bookkeeper in Bank in Kansas by young man of valuable expe- 
rience. Credentials given upon reply to this notice. 
J.I. CROMWELL, Coffeyville, Kans. 






























